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PRE  FAC  E 


IN  the  preparation  of  ^^Electricity  in  Eyery-day 
Life,"  the  Autbor  has  not  hesitated  freely  to 
consult  contemporaneous  literature,  including 
Tarioos  books  and  periodicals,  together  with  the 
records  of  scientific  societies^  which  contain  de- 
scriptions of  the  more  important  inventions  in  the 
electric  arts  and  sciences. 

He  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Martin  P.  Rice  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Reed  of  Philadelphia  and 
others  for  critical  reading  of  some  of  the  proof 
sheets.  He  also  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company  for 
several  extracts  from  some  of  the  books  of  Hous- 
ton &  Kennelly*s  Electro-Technical  Series,  Houston 
&  Kennelly's  "Recent  Types  of  Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery,"  and  Miller's  "American  Telephone 
Practice,"  as  well  as  quotations  from  the  "Electrical 
World  and  Engineer" ;  to  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany for  a  brief  quotation  from  Algave  &  Boulard's 
"Electric  Arc  Light";  to  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany   for    a    quotation    from    Crocker's    "Electric 
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IV  PREFACE 

Lighting";  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  for  extracts  from  the  papers  of  Sachs, 
Matthews,  Jackson,  and  others,  and  to  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  various 
extracts  from  its  journal. 

He  also  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  William  Maver,  Jr.,  for  several  cuts  from  his 
book  on  "American  Telegraphy." 

The  Author  trusts  that  his  book  will  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  general  reading  public. 

Philadelphia, 
November^  iqo4. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN   EVERY-DAY  LIFE 


INTRODUCTORY 

**  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

-^Hamlet ^  Act  1,  Scene  V. 

T  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  whether  or  not  Neoenitr 
one  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  general  &ild!S!^ 
facts  and  principles  of  electric  science.  SuchSy. 
an  acquaintance  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity* 
So  intimately  does  electricity  enter  into  our  every- 
day life  that  to  know  nothing  of  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties or  applications  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  se- 
verely handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
To-day  one  can  not  converse  intelligently  on  almost 
any  current  topic  without  either,  eventually,  employ- 
ing some  electric  term,  or  without  referring  to  some 
electric  fact  or  principle.  Some  of  these  references 
are  to  facts  so  well  known  that  they  have  long 
ceased  to  appear  to  belong  to  electro-technology, 
and  are  regarded  as  matters  of  every-day  life.  Our 
current  periodical  literature  fairly  teems  with  elec- 
tric words,   terms  or  phrases.     The  daily  news- Eicctro- 

--  «•<•  ^    technical 

papers  employ  dectro-technical  language  as  a  mat- phraseoi- 
ter  of  every-day  necessity,  quite  as  glibly  as  they  pan  of  our 
do  the  rest  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  they  do  this,  language. 
moreover,  without  the  consciousness  of  employing 
anything  more  than  the  language  of  every-day  life. 
In  our  households  we  talk  of  dynamos,  motors, 
trolleys,  electric  lamps,  telephones,  and  batteries, 
quite  as  freely  as  we  do  of  bread,  butter,  butcher's 
meats,  milk,  ice,  coal  and  carpets.    We  speak  as 
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frefely*df*6lfectTiC'pfe9Sure,  of  the  candle  power  of 
our  street  or  house  lights,  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
house  'phone,  of  the  practicability  of  our  electric 
gas  lighting,  of  the  use  of  our  system  of  messenger, 
cab  or  police  calls,  of  our  burglar  alarms,  of  the 
velocity  of  our  electric  fans,  of  the  reliability  of  our 
house  annunciators  and  electric  door-bells,  or  other 
push-button  apparatus,  with  no  greater  feeling  of 
strangeness  than  we  do  of  the  action  of  the  water 
or  gas  service  in  the  house,  the  operation  of  the 
heater  in  the  cellar,  the  use  of  the  speaking  tubes, 
or  the  operation  of  a  carpet  sweeper,  lawn  mower, 
coffee  mill,  water  faucet,  folding  bedstead,  sausage 
chopper  or  coffee  pot.  We  speak  of  volts,  ohms 
and  amperes  with  almost  the  same  intimacy  as  we 
do  of  coffee,  sugar  and  tea.  We  are  as  ready  to 
criticise  the  correctness  of  the  registration  of  the 
electric  meter  as  we  are  to  accuse  the  butcher  or 
the  baker  of  gross  overcharge,  and  make  such  state- 
ments with  the  same  supreme  consciousness  of 
ability  to  confuse  our  opponent,  whether  he  be  the 
representative  of  the  wicked  monopolistic  electric 
company,  or  merely  the  outside  vender  of  our  daily 
food  supplies. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  growth  in 
electric  words,  terms  and  phrases,  compare  the 
number  employed  to-day  with  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Greek  Thales,  about  600  B.C.,  when  one  single  word, 
"electron"  or  "amber/'  embraced  the  entire  electric 
vocabulary,  expressing  as  it  did  the  only  electric 
phenomenon  then  known  to  man.  Or,  take  any 
English  dictionary  of  say  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  see  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  words 
that  can  properly  be  called  electrical,  and  then  com- 
pare this  with  a  modern  dictionary,  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  more  than  twelve  thousand  separate 
(electric)  words,  terms  and  phrases,  and  this  num- 
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ber  growing  daily  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  con* 
stantly  expanding  science. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  growth  Bi«ctricit7 
in  the  applications  of  electricity  in  our  every-day  S  Su^SLuy 
life;  let  us  briefly  follow,  for  a  single  day,  some  of 
the  different  workers  in  the  various  callings  of  life 
in  any  of  our  large  cities.  We  will  start  with  a 
lawyer,  a  profession  not  generally  associated  with 
any  especial  or  unusual  contact  with  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 

As  our  lawyer  leaves  his  house,  he  boards  a  trolley 
car  driven  by  electric  motors,  in  dark  weather  elec- 
trically illumined,  and  in  the  winter,  heated  by 
electric  heaters.  The  morning  paper,  almost  cer-}J>^'gy 
tainly  in  these  days  printed  by  electrically  driven  "•''H»p«i 
presses,  contains  news  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  by  telegraphic  messages  flashed  over  the 
land,  cabled  under  the  ocean,  or  wafted  across  space 
by  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy ;  or,  it  may  be,  cd- 
lect^  by  the  spoken  word  through  the  intervention 
of  the  telephone.  In  this  paper  he  reads  both  of 
the  more  startling  electric  achievements  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  every-day  work  of  the 
electric  arts  and  sciences.  Doubtless,  he  consults 
the  quotations  of  the  stock  market,  collected  by 
means  of  the  electric  stock-ticker.  If  the  weather 
report  interests  him  he  can  avail  himself  of  weather 
forecasts,  crystallized  by  expert  meteorologists  from 
the  reports  of  the  numerous  skilled  observers  sent 
over  the  wonderful  network  of  electric  wires  or 
conductors  that  our  government  employs  in  studying 
actual  weather  conditions  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
In  the  police  records,  or  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts,  he  reads  of  criminals  at  work  being  detected 
by  the  burglar  alarm,  or  even  by  an  alarm  operated 
by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  the  burglar  is  so 
careful  to  hide  from  outside  observation;  or,  he 
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may  note  the  fleeing  criminal  as  being  arrested  by  the 
Scl»!dce  ^se  of  the  telegraph  or  tel^hbne,  or  cable,  or,  pos- 
^^  sibly,  by  means  of  his  picture  telegraphed  to  distant 
police  stations.  Or,  perchance,  he  reads  of  a  fire, 
started  under  circumstances  that  might  have  led  to 
a  great  conflagration,  stopped  in  its  incipiency  by 
some  form  of  fire  alarm,  tiiat  might,  as  in  the  case 
of  thermostatic  alarm  apparatus,  have  caused  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  automatically  to  send  an  alarm 
for  the  fire  engines  to  come  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
or  even  automatically  to  turn  on  the  water  to  do  its 
own  fire  extinguishing,  without  the  intervention  of 
outside  aid. 

He  might  read  much  more  of  electric  doings,  but 

the  rapid  transit  of  the  trolley  system  has  brought 

him  to  his  office  in,  say,  a  modern  office  building. 

Pushing  an  electric  button,  he  calls  an  elevator,  and 

rises  rapidly  to  his  floor,  perchance  in  an  electrically 

driven  elevator.     He  enters  his  office  and  begins  his 

day's  work.     If  the  day  is  hot  he  moves  a  switch 

and  starts  an  electric  fan.     If  the  day  is  cloudy,  and 

the  office  dark,  he  pushes  a  button,  and  instantly  am 

electric  illumination,  as  of  day,  lights  up  the  oifice. 

He  now  opens  his  mail  and  begins  reading  his 

Usefulness  Correspondence.     Suddenly  he  hears  a  bell,  and  with- 

speawng    out  leaving  his  desk,  he  listens  at  his  extension  'phone 

telephone  «««■■  <•  •  •  ^       ,      • 

in  profes-  and  holds  conversation  concerning  an  important  piece 
buSncM  of  work  with  a  party  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city ;  or, 
'phoning  a  correspondent,  he  gives  orders  or  directs 
the  day's  work,  often  far  more  efficiently  than  he 
could  do  personally,  saving  not  only  the  time  required 
for  transit  between  his  office  and  that  of  his  corre- 
spondent, but,  in  addition,  the  time  required  while 
waiting  in  the  outer  office  before  he  may  have  an  in- 
terview ;  for,  by  the  electric  road  that  extends  over 
the  house-tops,  on  pole  lines  along  the  streets, 
through  the  underground  conduits,  under  rivers, 
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through  tunnels,  etc.,  between  his  office  and  that  of 
the  correspondent,  he  travels  as  fast  as  Puck  would 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  almost  immediately 
enters  the  private  office  of  his  correspondent  and 
obtains  an  audience. 

His  mail  finished,  a  client  enters.     The  business  Need  of 
may  be  a  mere  question  of  law  not  directly  involving  ta^^U 
electricity.     It  may,  however,  be  a  question  of  a  suit 
for  damages,  say,  for  injuries  inflicted  by  a  live  elec- 
tric wire,  or  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  explosion 
of  gas  in  an  underground  conduit^  and  then  electric 
principles  will  be  discussed  and  possibly  the  services 
of  an  expert  engaged.     Or,  it  may  be  a  question  as 
to  the  infringement  of  an  electric  apparatus  or  proc- 
ess, when  an  intimate  knowledge  both  of  the  work- 
ings and  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  required,  and 
familiarity  with  the  prior  state  of  the  art  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.     The  ease  with  which  the  lawyer 
will  discuss  the  case  shows  the  familiarity  he  has  al- 
ready acquired,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  electric 
science.     Possibly  during  the  conference  a  technical  The  ency- 
word  IS  used,  the  precise  meanmg  of  which  is  ques-  dictionMy 
tioned ;  the  lawyer  quietly  turns  to  his  encyclopedic  daj'mita. 
dictionary  and  determines  for  himself  the  best  usages 
in  the  case. 

The  client  dismissed,  our  lawyer  leaves  his  office 
and  goes  to  court  and  listens  to  or  argues  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  a  murder  case  he  may  hear  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  of  "Murder  in  the  first  degree," 
and  listen  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  judge, 
not  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  but  "To  be 
taken  to  the  -county  prison,  and  there,  on  a  set  date, 
to  be  electrocuted,  or  killed  by  the  passage  of  anS^'**^"" 
electric  discharge  through  the  body,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law." 

The  court  adjourned,  lunch  follows.    In  the  club 
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house,  or  at  the  restaurant,  the  stock-ticker  is  peisoa- 
ally  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  money  markets^aiid 
possibly  an  order  to  buy  or  sell  is  tdegraphically  or 
telephonically  sent  to  his  broker,  or  the  printed  page 
of  the  typewriting  telegraph  is  consulted  for  the  lat- 
est telegraphic  or  telephonic  news  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  or  world. 

During  lunch  a  telegraph  boy  enters  with  a  de- 
spatch from  a  distant  city  in  the  shape  of  a  request 
Tele-  from  a  client,  fortunately  not  requiring  a  tiresome 
pSJtm^cw?'  aU-night  or  longer  journey,  but  merely  asking  that  he 
phonic^on-  be  called  up  at  a  certain  hour  on  his  'phone,  at  such 
veraaton.   ^^^  ^^^j^  ^  numbcr,  say,  in  Boston.     This  agreed 

upon,  at  the  appointed  hour,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  he  passes  over  the  long  and  tortuous  metallic 
highway  for  electric  passengers — i.e.  the  conducting 
wires — and  enters  his  client's  office  in  Boston,  where 
he  rapidly  completes  the  business  by  giving  his 
client  the  information  desired,  or  agreeing  on  some 
course  of  proceedings  to  be  followed  until  the  next 
meeting. 

Lunch  over,  a  return  to  office  duties,  and,  these 

completed,  during  summer  months,  a  drive  to  the 

Thcanto-   couutry  club  in  an  electrically  driven  automobile,  or, 

mobile  and  »^  ^  •.  ai        *  •  i<* 

the  electric  possibly,  a  ndc  on  the  bay  or  nver  m  an  electric 
launch,  with  an  inspection  before  leaving  of  the 
electric  fountain  with  its  wondrous  color  effects,  ob- 
tained by  light  from  powerful  arc  lamps  on  jets  of 
water,  whose  play  is  obtained  by  means  of  electrically 
driven  pumps. 

During  winter,  after  a  dinner  at  home,  or  at  the 
Electricity  club,  a  visit  is  made  to  the  theatre  or  opera.  Here, 
?re  or  the  '  bcsidcs  the  clcctric  illumination  of  the  corridors  and 
the  main  body  of  the  house,  are  to  be  observed  the 
splendid  stage  and  scenic  effects  obtained  by  incan- 
descent electric  lights,  or  the  gorgeous  color  effects 
obtained  by  the  use  of  color  screens  in  connection 
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with  powerful  arc  projectors,  or  arc  lamps  fur- 
nished with  focussing  apparatus.  On  the  stage  it- 
self,  there  may  be  displayed  effects  produced  by  bril- 
liant electric  jewels  in  the  shape  of  miniature  incan- 
descent electric  lamps.  Here,  too,  he  may  observe 
the  effects  produced  by  variations  in  the  amount, 
distribution  or  intensity  of  the  electric  illumination, 
though  he  can  not  see  the  means  employed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  electric  lights  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  those  effects.  In  the  same  manner  he  may 
see  the  results  of  the  electric  apparatus  employed  to 
produce  sunrise  effects,  or  of  the  reflectors  employed  JJJJ^^ 
to  throw  a  powerful  electric  light  on  the  actors  so****^»- 
as  to  ensure  a  brilliant  illumination  of  their  faces  or 
figures.  He  may  also  see  the  rainbow  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  an  electric  arc  and  a  glass  prism. 

Having  thus  followed  a  lawyer  through  a  day's 
work,  let  us  do  the  same  thing  with  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  and  see  what  practical  applications  of  elec- 
tricity or  magnetism  he  might  be  obliged  to  use 
during  a  day's  ordinary  practice.  Here  the  electric 
uses  and  applications  are  far  more  specialized  than  in 
the  case  of  the  lawyer;  still  they  are  by  no  means 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  general  public,  who 
now  regard  them  rather  as  matters  of  course  than  as 
causes  for  wonderment. 

During  his  office  practice  when  occasions  arise  to 
give  electric  treatment,  our  physician  or  surgeon  T^«,ph2*-^ 
may  have  recourse  to  the  faradic  battery,  by  means  gj^Jf^^c 
of  which  electric  currents,  which  rapidly  change  their  ^"^"^" 
directions,  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  induction  coils, 
provided  with  mechanism  for  rapidly  breaking  the 
circuit  of  a  voltaic  current  passing  through  them; 
or,  he  may  have  recourse  to- magneto-electric  faradic 
apparatus,  in  which  currents  that  rapidly  alternate, 
or  change  their  directions,  are  obtained  by  the  rota- 
tion, before  the  poles  of  a  permanent  or  steel  toag- 
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net,  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  wrapped  on  a  soft 

iron  armature.     Should  he  require  the  direct  current, 

or  a  current  which  always  flows  in  one  and  the 

sanne  direction,  he  employs  the  current  of  a  voltaic 

battery,  where  a  number  of  wet  or  dry  voltaic  cells 

are  suitably  connected  together.     If  a  patient  re- 

qtrires  the  use  of  the  discharge  from  a  frictional 

electric    machine    or    its    equivalent,    our   modem 

physician  generally  employs  a  variety  of  machines 

called   static-induction  machines. 

Should  occasion  arise  to  examine  the  nose,  throat 

Electric  ii-  oT  ear  of  the  patient,  the  doctor  can  call  to  his  aid 

of  the  in-    the  direct  illummation  of  these  organs  by  means  o* 

ties  of  the"  powerful  miniature  electric   lamps  introduced  dt- 

human 

body.  rectly  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  parts  to  be 
examined.  He  can  even  in  this  manner  make  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  electric  illumi- 
nation obtained  from  a  lamp  introduced  into  this- 
organ.  In  a  similar  manner  he  can  make  examina- 
tion of  other  internal  organs  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  stomach,  etc.  Or,  instead  of  introducing  the 
electric  lamps  directly  into  the  parts  to  be  examined, 
he  may  employ  electric  illumination  indirectly  by 
throwing,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  reflectors,  the  light 
of  an  electric  lamp,  which  he  supports  on  a  band  at- 
tached to  his  forehead,  on  to  the  part  to  be  examined. 
In  this  way  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  etc.,  are  readily 
examined. 

A  patient  enters  from  a  machine  shop  with  a 

minute  splinter  of  iron  in  the  eyeball.     If  not  readily 

removed  by  ordinary  means,  it  may,  under  favoraWe 

circumstances,  be  directly  removed  by  the  use  of 

x-ray  ap-    a  Suitably  shaped  but  powerful  dectro-magnet.     If 

£J?gi?ai     not  in  sight,  the  use  of  the  X-ray  apparatus  discloses 

^"'   its  location  and  enables  the  surgeon  to  decide  whether 

an  operation  is  advisable  or  possible,  and  thus  pre^ 

mits  lum  to  properly  dtagnose  the  case,  and  make  a 
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correct  pr<^:Tio6is,  or  opinion  as  to  the  oltimate  result 
of  the  injury. 

In  the  hospital  our  surgeon  may  have  a  case  of 
supposed  fracture  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  body, 
instead  of  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  old  and  now 
barbarous  practice  of  moving  the  injured  member 
until  the  brcktn  surfaces  of  the  bones  grind  or  grate 
against  one  another,  or  "crepitate/*  the  use  of  the  X- 
niys  wiD  enable  the  surgeon  to  look  directly  through 
the  flesh  and  tissues  at  the  bones  as  readily  as  if  they 
were  bared  of  all  their  coverings  and  spread  out  di- 
rectly before  him. 

A  patient  is  brought  into  the  accident  ward  with  x-ny  &p- 
a  gunshot  wound.  Instead  of  the  old  and  painful  the^VSbe.'* 
probing  for  the  ball,  an  examination  by  the  X-rays 
at  once  locates  its  position  with  certainty.  In  the 
same  way  the  position  of  foreigfn  metallic  bodies, 
such  as  needles,  which,  as  is  well  known,  slowly 
move  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  can  be 
readily  and  accurately  determined. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  permanent  records  of 
the  position  of  any  foreign  body  located  by  means  of 
the  X-rays,  a  photographic  picture  of  the  bodies 
and  their  surroundings  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
means  of  X-ray  photography. 

All  this  the  doctor  or  surgeon  can  do  by  electric 
means,  and  far  more,  as  will  be  explained  in  greater 
detail  elsewhere. 

Going  now  into  another  calling,  take  an  artisan, 
mechanic  or  laborer.     No  matter  what  his  trade,  Eiccuridty 
it  will  be  strange  if  in  his  daily  work  he  does  notoftheafS- 
come  into  frequent  contact  with  electric  devices,  oriSSorer. 
find  occasion  to  use  all  the  electric  knowledge  he 
may  possess. 

If  he  is  a  bricklayer,  and  engaged  in  laying  a 
pavement  or  street  covering,  he  will,  probably,  be 
cautioned  not  to  permit  his  laborers,  in  getting  the 

VqI.  I.— 2 
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excavating  done  and  preparing  the  surface,  to  injure 
JiSi?d  the  electric  wires  or  conductors  in  the  underlying 
SSrtri^'^^  conduits  or  electric  tubes  placed  under  the  pavements 
conduttors.  qj.  strccts.  He  lays  his  bricks  in  the  pavement,  often 
quite  up  against  the  electric  light  poles  or  the  trol- 
ley poles,  with  whose  use  he  is  so  familiar.  Per- 
chance, he  may  be  employed  to  brick  up  a  man-hole 
or  vault  in  a  street  where  a  system  of  underground 
conduits  is  laid.  Then  he  can  see  the  end  of  the 
terra-cotta  tubes,  or  the  rectangular  conduits  formed 
of  creosoted  boards,  or  the  tubular  conduits  formed 
from  creosoted  logs.  He  can  see  the  lead-covered 
cables  that  form  the  conductors  of  the  electric  light, 
power,  or  telephone  circuits,  which  pass  through  the 
underlying  conduits  tmder  the  different  streets.  Or, 
he  may  see  the  iron-covered  tubes  that  convey  the 
Edison  electric  light  wires  or  conductors. 

Perhaps  h^  may  be  employed  in  laying  the  bricks 
Eiertric  in  the  walls  of  one  of  our  modern  skyscrapers,  or 
in?h?mod-the  hoUow  tcrra-cotta  tiles  for  its  partition  walls. 

cm  sky- 

scrapers.  Here  he  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  the  network  or 
systems  of  conducting  wires  that  are  being  installed 
in  the  more  nearly  completed  portions  of  the  build- 
ing for  electric  light  or  power,  or  for  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  service,  messenger  calls,  fire  or  burglar- 
alarms,  systems  of  thermostatic  regulators,  etc. 

If  a  carpenter,  plumber  or  gas  or  steam  fitter,  he 
would  have  in  the  same  building  even  a  better  chance 
to  observe  the  network  of  wires  above  alluded  to. 
If  a  mechanic  in  a  large  up-to-date  machine  shop. 

Electricity  he  would  scc  nearly  all  the  machine  tools  driven  by 

in  the  ma-  •'  •' 

chine  shop,  separate  electric  motors.  He  would  see  heavy  pieces 
of  machinery,  weighing  probably  tons,  readily  lifted 
and'carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  use  of 
electrically  operated  travelling  cranes.  Of  course, 
such  a  shop  is  lighted  by  electric  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps,  and  an  electric  locomotive  is,  probably,  em- 
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ployed  to  shift  cars  from  one  part  of  the  works  to 
another  on  the  private  tracks  of  the  shop. 

If  sent  to  erect  and  install  a  S3rsteni  of  boilers  and 
steam  engines  in  a  large  office  building,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  dynamos  or  electric  gener-  siectHc 
ators,  the  switchboards  with  the  various  electric  inrC^duui 
struments  employed  to  indicate  the  pressure,  amount  pu^rSi"' 
of  ik>w  of  electric  current,  etc.,  while  all  around,  he^cc^a- 
win  see  wires  and  electric  apparatus,  much  of  which  ^' 
will  be  unintelligible  to  him,  so  far  as  its  minute  de- 
tails are  concerned,  but  of  the  general  use  of  which 
he  is  fairly  well  informed.     Or,  he  may  have  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  see  the  electric  plant  in 
his  own  shop,  where  he  may  be  able  more  carefully 
to  study  it  in  detail. 

If  he  be  a  workman  in  a  mill,  say  a  cotton  mill,  Eiectridty 
in  an  up-to-date  jdant  he  will  see  numerous  applica-  miff***" 
tions  of  electricity.  The  building  is  electrically 
lighted,  the  different  machines,  etc,  are  dectrically 
driven,  and,  possibly,  even  the  power  required  to  light 
and  drive  the  mill  is  generated  at  a  distant  waterfall, 
and  electrically  transmitted  to  the  mill.  In  this  case 
the  alternating  current  apparatus  is  probably  em- 
ployed, and  a  great  variety  of  apparatus  will  neces- 
sarily be  employed,  such  as  stq)-up  and  step-down 
transformers,  induction  motors,  rotary  transformers, 
etc. 

If  he  be  a  miner,  say,  in  a  mountainous  district,  Electricity 
several  ytSiTs  ago  he  would  have  been  in  an  ahnost  "*  "^*"** 
hopeless  location  to  kx>k  for  electric  appliances ;  but 
not  now.  In  an  up-to-date  mining  installation  be 
can  not  fail  to  see  much  that  is  electricaL  In  many 
k>cafities  the  situation  of  the  mine  is  sudi  that  elec- 
tricity is  practically  the  only  power  that  could  be 
employed,  since  in  many  such  kxalities  wood,  water 
and  coal  are  not  available.  Consequently,  in  sudi 
a  mine  nnght  be  found  etectricalty  lig^ited  tunnds 
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and  mine  buildings,  electrically  driven  hoists,  pumps, 
drills,  blowers  and  mills,  and  electrically  driven  air 
compressors,  to  furnish  air  for  operating  drills  and 
forges.  In  some  of  the  larger  mines  in  the  Western 
United  States,  the  extent  of  the  electric  plants  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  different  operations  of  min- 
ing almost  passes  belief. 

But  let  us  again  go  into  an  entirely  different  line 
Electricity  of  work  and  take,  say,  one  of  the  United  States 
modern  marincs  on  board  a  modern  warship.  Such  a  worker 
'"""'••  during  a  day's  duties  might  have  an  opportunity, 
should  discipline  so  permit,  for  noting  the  wonderful 
extent  of  the  application  of  the  electrical  sciences  in 
the  floating  sea  terror,  and  he  may  lie  in  his  bunk 
during  his  hours  of  rest  and  be  thankful  for  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  safety  from  ordinary  leakage  is  con- 
cerned, the  electric  wires  or  conductors  which  in 
modern  vessels  have  replaced  the  old  steam  pipes, 
require  less  cutting  and  have  weakened  the  water- 
tight compartments  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Dur- 
ing action,  too,  he  is  less  liable  to  being  boiled  to 
death  by  escaping  steam,  so  dreaded  during  a  sea 
fight  on  the  cutting  of  steam  pipes  by  shot. 

Let  us  now  but  briefly  note  what  the  marine  might 
thi*maS'  scc  iu  greater  detail.  We  say  "might  see"  ad- 
^'Kiw^on  visedly,  since  to  many  parts  of  the  warship  he  is 
^^man^f- necessarily  a  stranger.  In  the  first  place,  he  will 
find  an  electric  generating  plant  that  excites  his  sur- 
prise from  its  size  and  diversity.  Here  he  might 
find  dynamos  for  feeding  incandescent  lamps  for 
general  illumination,  and  arc  lamps  for  the  powerful 
searchlights.  Generators  for  furnishing  currents  to 
the  countless  electric  motors  required  for  turning 
or  elevating  the  turrets,  operating  the  rammers,  or 
the  turret  ammunition-hoists,  for  driving  the  blowers 
required  in  the  system  of  forced  draughts  employed 
on  all  modem  warships,  for  working  the  pumps,  tx>at 


war. 
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cranes^  capstans,  ash-hoists,  steering  apparatus,  the 
ntunerous  ammunition-hoists  for  the  batteries,  war- 
ship tools  and  laundry  apparatus,  to  say  nothing 
about  that  required  for  the  portable  fans,  helm  in-* 
dicators,  and  other  electric  signalling  devices.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  the  numerous  telephones,  ^^^ 
call  bells,  buzzers,  together  with  a  fire-alarm  system  ^^2^^^ 
and  the  necessary  annunciators ;  the  electric  thermo- 
stats, general  signal  alarms,  dectric  engine-tele- 
graphs, to  indicate  the  need  of  an  increase  or  de- 
crease m  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  elec- 
tric lamp  indicators  for  various  purposes,  helm-angle 
indicators,  revolution  and  direction-indicators,  battle 
and  range-order  indicators,  besides  numerous  other 
important  devices,  dependent  for  their  operation  on 
electricity. 

Going  now  into  a  still  different  sphere  of  life,  let 
us  take  the  boy  or  help  on  one  of  our  Western 
farms.  Here  the  opportunities  for  observation  are 
necessarily  limited.  Still,  in  general,  the  boy  knows 
the  telephone  by  actual  use,  and,  in  many  localities, 
he  uses  the  trolley  car,  and  can,  therefore,  see  the 
operation  of  the  electric  motor,  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps,  and  can  study  out  the  action  of  the  system 
of  feeder  wires,  no  longer  buried  in  underground 
conduits,  as  in  our  large  cities.  Besides  all  this,  he 
Kves  in  a  district  where  the  lightning  rod  man  is 
around,  and  he  can  therefore  pick  up  more  or  less 
reliaUe  information  how  the  particular  rod  each 
vender  recommends  acts  in  diverting  the  dangerous 
bolts  that  may  strike  the  neighborhood  of  the  house 
or  bam  he  is  professedly  so  anxious  to  protect.  Be- 
ades  all  this,  he  lives,  perchance,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  large  town  or  city,  a  visit  to  which 
greatly  increases  the  limits  of  his  possible  studies. 

But  even  our  farm  boy  or  hand,  shut  off  from  Electricity 
the  opportmiities  above  referred  to,  may  occasioaaUy52thetorS 
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see  the  palace  cars  on  the  railroad,  with  their  elec- 
tric incandescent  lights,  and  where  this  is  impossible, 
he  can  get  the  newspapers,  or  the  magazines,  that 
teach  him  of  the  electric  wonders  in  the  great  world 
in  the  "east"  or  "furthest  continental  west,"  and  must 
content  himself  to  be  satisfied  for  the  actual  sight  of 
electric  phenomenon,  with  the  occasional  northern 
lights,  or  aurora  borealis,  or  the  more  frequent  light- 
ning bolt,  so  especially  dangerous  when  the  hay  har- 
vest has  just  been  placed  in  the  barn. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  electrical 
Electricity  doings  and  interests  get  into  our  daily  newspapers, 

in  ft  modern  .,,        ,         ^  ...  m 

daily  new»-  we  Will  take  the  mommg  s  issue  of  a  representative 

paper. 

paper,  say  the  "Sun"  of  New  York  City,  and  call 
attention  briefly  to  some  of  the  matter  contained 
therein. 

Among  the  advertisements  we  find  one  from  the 
United  States  Government,  asking  for  proposals  for 
an  electric  power  plant  in  one  of  its  public  buildings ; 
also  a  notice  of  a  $750,000  installation  of  a  mill, 
cyanide  plant,  water  works,  and  electric  plant,  for 
the  famous  Tonopah  Gold  Mines  in  Nevada. 

As  one  of  the  many  straws  that  show  the  direction 
of  the  financial  currents  as  to  large  investments  in 
electrical  interests  is  the  declaration  of  a  regular 
commer-  quarterly  dividend  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
company.  pauy.  This  is  the  company  that  controls  the  Mackay- 
Bennett  cables.  It  is  a  corporation,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  owns  and 
operates  the  three  trans-Atlantic  cable  lines,  and 
their  connecting  cables,  between  Ireland  and  France, 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  New  York,  with  a  total  length 
of  cables  of  9,110  miles.  In  January  of  1897,  this 
company  purchased  the  land  lines  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Cable  Company,  a  concern  that  then  had 
under  its  organization  some  117,000  miles  of  land 
service.     The  stock  issue  of  this  company  is  $10,- 
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000,000.  It  has  a  funded  debt  of  some  $18,000,000 
under  an  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  $20,000,000,  rS^ph 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  merger  with  the  Postal  ^my!^"™' 
Telegraph  Cable  Company.  Of  this  issue,  $15,000,- 
000  in  bonds  were  in  exchange  for  the  Postal  Com- 
pany's shares,  and  $5,000,000  were  reserved  for  the 
extension  of  the  telegraph  system.  We  give  the 
above  figures  merely  to  show  the  extent  of  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  companies  that  are  purely  electrical 

There  is  to  be  found  the  announcement  of  a  divi- 
dend by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
This  is  a  still  greater  giant  among  electric  corpora- 
tions. Its  capital  stock  in  1900  was  $97i370,ooo. 
This  company  in  1898,  had  in  operation  189,856 
miles  of  poles,  on  which  were  strung  904,633  miles 
of  conducting  wires.  It  did  a  business  for  that  year 
of  61,398,157  telegraphic  messages,  for  which  it  re- 
ceived $23,954,312.  Since  these  messages  cost  the 
company  $18,085,579,  the  profits  were  $5,868,732. 

The  extent  to  which  the  electric  light  and  the  tele- 
phone are  introduced  into  modern  dwellings  and 
hotels  will  be  seen  from  the  many  advertisements 
of  houses  for  sale  or  rent,  specifying  that  electric 
lighting  and  telephones  are  installed  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

In  some  brief  notes  on  naval  progress,  reference 
is  made  to  the  searchlights  on  several  United  States  eimuic 
cruisers.  The  same  paper  contams  an  article  on  a 
safety  dress  for  electricians,  invented  by  Siemens  & 
Hal^e.  This  dress  is  designed  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  the  deadly  effects  of  high-voltage  discharges. 

An  article  on  the  X-ray  apparatus  and  its  installa- 
tion in  New  Orleans  calls  attention  to  the  effect  on 
the  proper  working  of  the  electric  apparatus  pro- 
duced by  excessive  moisture. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  electric  apparatus 
has  spread  to  practically  the  remotest  ends  of  the 
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earth,  we  note  a  description  of  the  unique  city  of 
Dalny,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Russian  Siberia. 
"The  unique  thing  about  this  new  city  is  that  it 
R^^  begins  its  municipal  life  with  all  modem  improve- 
sibcria.  ments.  There  are  piers  of  stone  and  cement;  a 
large  breakwater,  with  no  ships  to  seek  refuge  be- 
hind it.  The  streets  are  graded  and  paved,  although 
there  is  no  traffic  for  them  as  yd.  The  different 
quarters  of  the  town  have  been  laid  out,  space  pro- 
vided for  parks,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Gardeners 
are  already  beautifying  the  parks.  Electric  lights 
and  electric  railways  are  already  in  operation.  As 
yet  not  a  foot  of  land  has  been  sold,  although  over 
$6,000,000  have  been  expended  for  improvements 
and  public  buildings.  The  population  now  exceeds 
50,000,  23,000  of  whom  are  employed  in  building 
the  railroad,  which  is  to  be  owned  by  the  Russian 
Government." 

The  demands  made  by  the  Twentieth  Century  for 

No  danger  chcap  clcctric  power  are  now  so  great  that  a  corre- 

?^^ki^  spondent  inquires  whether  any  danger  exists  from  so 

dry  yet.      xnMch  of  the  water  of  Niagara  Falls  being  diverted 

for  the  driving  of  water  wheels  connected  to  electric 

generators  as  to  cause  the  falls  to  run  dry. 

The  above  are  but  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of 
the  references  in  a  single  issue  of  the  daily  newspaper 
above  referred  to.  We  might  give  more  from  this 
issue,  but  the  above  will  suffice. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  every  walk  of  life  a  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  that  is  hy  no  means  limited  to 
mere  superficiality  is  necessary  in  order  to  talk  or 
to  read  intelligently,  ev«i  for  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  become  directly  interested  in  its  practical 
applications.  A  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
electric  phenomena,  of  the  laws  which  govern  them, 
and  of  the  manner  of  operation  of  their  more  impor- 
tant applications,  can  be  acquired  by  the  general 
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public  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
higher  mathematics,  or  any  college  or  high  school 
training.     It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  impart  tooweaof 
the    general   public   that   knowledge   in   electricity  in  E^rv.|^^ 
which  it  should  have,  and  to  make  this  knowledge  *^ 
as  full  and  complete  as  may  be  possible. 


FIRST    PART 

THE    GENERATION    OF    ELECTRICITY    AND 

MAGNETISM 


I 

ELECTRICITY   OF    HIGH    ELECTRO- 

MOTIVE    FORCE 

CHAPTER   I 

THALES     AND    THE    RUBBED    AMBER — ^SOME    EARLY 

HISTORY    OF    ELECTRICITY 

''We  will  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  greatest,  the 
epoch-making  men,  to  whose  life  and  work  we  and  all  who 
come  after  them  owe  so  much.  Such  a  man  was  Thales/' — 
Fioneers  of  Science:  Quvn  Lodge. 

THE  wonderful  extent  to  which  electricity  enters 
into  our  every-day  life,  as  briefly  set  forth  in 
the  introductory  matter  to  this  book,  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  the 
electric  force  must  have  been  known  in  very  ancient 
times.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  electricity  is  es-Wectridty 
sentially  a  science  of  a  comparatively- recent  date.^^ 
The  mighty  force  of  electricity  is  so  constantly  mani- 
festing itself  in  natural  phenomena,  and,  moreover, 
is  so  readily  produced,  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  ancients  should  have  failed  to  acquaint  them- 
selves, at  an  early  age,  with  at  least  its  fundamental 
laws.  It  is  true  that  some  600  years  before  the 
Christian  Era  it  was  known  that  a  bit  of  amber,  when 
rubbed  briskly  against  the  clothing,  acquired  the 
curious  power  of  attracting  or  drawing  to  it  such 
light  bodies  as  bits  of  straw  or  feathers.  There 
were  acute  observers,  in  those  early  days,  with  more 
or  less  trained  eyes,  but  here,  they  were  eyes  that 
saw  not.  They  attempted  no  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  ^nber  phenomenon,  and  thought  so  little  of 
its  importance  that  it  was  soon  completely  forgotten. 

(21) 
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The  pioneer  discoverer  of  the  electric  power  of 
Thaiw,      rubbed  amber  was  a  Greek  named  Thales,  bom  at 

OOO  B.C« 

Miletus,  641  B.C.     Thales  was  a  learned  man.     He 
may  properly  be  called  both  a  mathematician  and 
physicist,  since  he  made  original  investigations  and 
discoveries  in  geometry,  and  was  sufficiently  far 
advanced  in  astronomy  to  be  able  correctly  to  pre- 
dict the  day  and  hour  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  from  which  country  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  have  brought  his  knowledge 
of  the  curious  property  of  rubbed  amber,  since  we 
Knowledge  havc  reasons  for  believing  that  both  the  Egyptians 
Enrgiana  and  the  Chaldeaus,  at  this  time,  had  acquired  a 
deans.       fairly  considerable  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.    A  portrait  of  Thales  is  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

How  little  did  the  favored  few  to  whom  Thales 
showed   this   curious   phenomenon   understand   its 
mighty  significance.     How  little  did  they  appre- 
ciate that  it  was  a  slumbering  giant  who  was  about 
to  be  aroused,  and  not  an  insignificant  pygmy.    In- 
Thaiesap.  dccd,  Thalcs  himsclf  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
Ignorant  of^  stood,  cvcu  to  a  limited  degree,  the  vast  importance 
obscnra-     ^f  ^he  physical  fact  he  was  the  first  to  observe.    Con- 
sequently, observation  failed  to  lead  to  any  prac- 
tical results.    Very  little  was  thought  of  it  by  his 
contemporaries.     Indeed,  it  was  so  imperfectly  re- 
corded, that  some  pessimistic  critics  of  to-day  are 
not  unwilling  to  cast  doubts  as  to  whether  Thales 
ever,  in  point  of  fact,  made  such  a  discovery. 

Scheherazade,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  tells  the  Sul- 
tan a  charming  story  of  a  certain  Aladdin,  only  son 
of  a  poor  widow  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  China, 
who  came  into  the  possession  of  a  priceless  talisman 
SSt^{y?'in  the  shape  of  a  magic  lamp.  If  the  fortunate 
owner  of  this  talisman  but  rubbed  the  lamp,  a  Genie 
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Fid.  I.— Thiln,  one  oi  the  anea  wIm  sen  of  Gnacci  icfuud  dkcorenr  of  bit 
totded  electric  pbcnoseaoa.  Been  tii  a^,  dkd  iti  b.c.  Taken  (lOD  "  HiMotn 
9  PUoaopba  Ancieu,"  Paifi,  177L 
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instantly  appeared  and  asked :  "What  wouldst  thou 
have?  I  am  ready  to  obey  thee  as  the  slave  of  the 
lamp,  I  and  the  other  slaves  of  the  lamp" ;  and,  no 
matter  what  the  demand,  the  story  goes  on  to  re- 
late, it  was  instantly  obeyed.  Nothing  was  beyond 
its  marvellous  power.  If  Aladdin  so  commanded, 
he  was  instantly  transported  beyond  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  China.  If  he  so  de- 
sired, he  was  able  to  hear  the  faintest  whispers, 
even  though  they  were  uttered  hundreds  of  miles 
4!j^<h^i  away.  At  his  command,  the  choicest  riches  of 
^^^'  the  physical  world  were  laid  at  his  feet,  night  was 
turned  into  day,  heavy  loads  were  transported 
through  great  distances,  and  both  time  and  space 
annihilated.  As  we  read  the  story  we  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  desire  to  possess  so  valuable  a  talis- 
man. With  such  aid  at  one's  command  what  mig^t 
not  be  accomplished  ?  Happy  age  that  possesses  the 
help  of  such  giant  genii  as  those  of  Aladdin's  lamp ! 
What  gigantic  strides  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
commerce,  and  in  short  in  everjrthing  that  tends  to 
make  man's  life  both  profitable  and  happy  would 
necessarily  be  made ! 

But  what  had  Thales  done?  He  had  electri- 
t^S^by^  fied  the  amber  by  rubbing  it.  He  had  discovered 
rubbing.  ^^  means  whereby  man  could,  at  will,  cause  a 
hitherto  undetected  and  powerful  force  to  appear; 
a  force  which,  as  we  now  well  know,  is  capable  of 
doing  mighty  things.  He  had  opened  a  door  through 
which  he  might  have  seen  some  of  the  wonders  and 
glories  of  a  new  realm  of  nature,  but  he  saw  them 
not. 

That  little  piece  of  amber  rubbed  by  Thales,  some 
2,500  years  ago,  appeared  then  to  be  very  insignifi- 
cant.    Had  the  world  but  known,  it  was  fraught 
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wkh  vast  possibilities;  for,  in  point  <rf  fact,  Thales 
had  uncpnsdoiislj  rediso>9«red  Aladdin's  Wonder- 
ftri  Laaq>.  As  he  rabbed,  the  Gcn^  of  dectricitf 
apfxared^  and  dcBKmdc<^  ""Wbat  wouldst  tbon  ha^e? 
I  am  reaMdjr  tD  obey  thee  as  die  slave  of  the  lamp,  I 
and  the  odnr  slaves  of  the  lamp/*  But  the  qnestion 
renBdaed  manswcred.  Neither  Thales  nor  the  wit- Powerful 
nesses  of  Us  experinient  made  any  reqnest  nor  asked  S^dty. 
its  genii  ta  aid  Aenk  They  had  ears,  but  they  heard 
not,,  and  ao  tiie  genie  disappeanred,  with  all  that  he 
was  both  williiig^  and  aUe  to  do  left  nndone 

In  a  later,,  taappter  age,  hnwever,  tile  genie  of  cfec- 
trkity  is  not  imroked  in  vain.  ^' What  woald  I  have  ?^ 
sajs  fbe  modem  owner  ol  the  lamp.  ^I  command 
thee  as  the  slave  of  electricity  that  thou,  or  some 
other  of  the  slaves  of  electricity,  tran^>ort  me  in  the 
twnddiiig^  of  an  eye  from  New  York  to  Chicago^*  T 
and,  immediately,  through  the  agency  of  the  tele- 
phone, the  command  is  obeyed,  and  the  task  accom* 
pfished.  At  tiie  same  command,  the  genii  of  elec- 
tricity are  ready  to  turn  nigiit  into  day,  teiul  heavy  geSu  of 
loaded  cars  through  streets,  over  mountains  and*^*^"^^^" 
plains,  carry  our  thoughts  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent across  the  ocean's  bed,  or  waft  them  across 
wwekss  space  from  shore  to  rfiore.  Thty  are  ready 
with  their  giant,  though  isnseen,  hands  to  drive  ttw 
machinery  of  oar  great  mills  and  mamifactories, 
e?eB  though  compelled  to  reach  over  transmission 
lines  hundreds  of  miles  in  length..  They  are 
ready  ta  heat  our  houses,  cook  our  meals,  cure 
our  diseased  bodies,  and  to  do  much  dse  at  the 
bidding  of  their  masters.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  world  has  made  such  giant  strides  in  the  use- 
fol  arts  and  sciences,  when  such  powerful  gcmi 
are  ready  to  obey  its  wiD  without  hesitation  or 
questioning? 
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The  phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder  were 
gjj^f  *^   necessarily  well  known  both  to  Thales  and  .contem- 
itroto'iy   porary  philosophers.     The  Etruscans,  as  early  as 
^^™^   600  years  B.C.,  had  carefully  observed  such  phe- 
nomena, and  had  divided  lightning  strokes  into  those 
which  come  from  the  earth  and  those  which  come 
from  the  sky.     They  noted  the  fact  that  the  former 
rose   perpendicularly,   and   that   the  latter   struck 
obliquely.    They  even  claimed  to  be  able  to  draw 
lightning  down  from  the  sky.     Nevertheless,  they 
apparently  remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  any 
ciMtiflcft.   of  the  physical  properties  of  lightning,  and  naturally 
ughtainr    failed  to  connect  lightning  with  the  bit  of  rubbed 
iSrSS^s.  amber.    The  Romans  recognized  two  varieties  of 
lightning,  those  of  the  day,  which  they  attributed 
to  Jupiter,  and  those  of  the  night,  which  they  at- 
tributed to  Symmanus.     It  is  stated  that  during  the 
Ktnucans   siege  of  Romc  by  Alaric  some  Etruscans  informed 
^prefect  the  prefect  of  the  city  that  they  had  seen  cities  pro- 
tected by  lightnings  and  whirlwinds  of  fire,  drawn 
down  from  the  sky,  which  destroyed  their  enemies^ 
and  that  they  could  do  the  same  for  Rome,  but, 
after  repeated  trials,  they  utterly  failed  ta  fulfil  their 
promises. 

Bible  refer-     Evcn  loug  bcforc  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  we 

ughtniSg    have  records  of  both  lightning  and  thunder.    The 

dSr.   "  "    Bible  makes  such  reference  as  early  as  the  days  of 

Moses,  149 1  B.C.,  as  follows :  ''And  it  came  to  pass. on 

1491  Bc.     the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  there  were  thunders 

and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount, 

and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that 

all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp  trembled" 

Job,  (Exodus  xix.  16).  Even  at  a  much  earlier  date,  1 540 

B.C.,  we  find  the  following  almost  prophetic  saying 

of  Job :  "Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may 

go  and  say  unto  thee  'Here  we  are  T  "  (Job  xxxviii. 
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35) ;  or,  as  is  still  more  significant  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  "Behold  us."  Later,  in  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah, 595  B.C.,  we  have,  "When  he  uttereth  his 
voice,  there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens ; 
and  he  causeth  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  he  maketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and 
bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures"  ( Jere-  jeremiioi, 
miah  li.  i6).  There  are  many  other  references  in*^'"*^' 
the  Bible,  but  those  already  given  will  suffice. 

It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  have  known  the 
phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  another 
to  have  demonstrated  their  cause  to  be  the  passage  The 
of  electric  discharges  through  the  atmosphere,  as  was  Tf^^et^ 
afterward  done  by  Franklin,  at  a  much  later  datCn^i^on^^ 
(a.d.  1752).     Thales'  observation,  therefore,  about 
600  B.c.^  remains  the  world's  first  recorded  electric 
phenomenon.     It  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  discovery 
as  has  ever  been  made  in  the  physical  world,  at  least, 
so  far  as  its  significance  is  concerned.    But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  it  utterly  failed  to  bear  fruit,  and 
was  so  completely  forgotten  that,  when  Theophras-Theophnt- 
tus,  about  321  B.C.,  discovered  that  a  mineral  called     ^"*"^' 
lyncurium,  which  is  believed  to  be  either  tourmaline 
or  the  hyacinth,  when  rubbed  acquires  the  power  of 
attracting  light  bodies,  the  announcement  seemed  like 
that  of  an  entirely  new  discovery. 

Theophrastus'  discovery  shared  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  Thales,  and  failed  to  produce  practical  re- 
sults. It  was  not  until  a  much  later  date,  a.d.  i6oo,^*^|^ 
that  Dr.  Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  re- 
peated these  early  experiments  and  added  a  number 
of  substances  besides  amber  and  lyncurium  that 
were  capable  of  producing  similar  results.  From 
this  time  the  science  of  electricity  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  true  birth. 


'*V 
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Among'  the  other  substances  fotmd  by  GHbert  to 
possess  properties  similar  to  amber  and  lyncurinm 
ideodec-    whcn  rubbcd  may  be  mentioned  the  diamond,  sap- 
SiSriU     phire,  rock-crystal,  sulphur,  resin  and  sealing-wax:. 
Sl  w^**^  Gilbert  called  such  substances  ideodectrics,  or  simply 
?ri«f^**^     electrics,  from  the  Greek  word  elektron,  or  amber, 
and  in  this  way  the  name  electricity  came  to  be  ap^ 
pKed  to  the  cause  or  agency  which  produced  the 
phenomena.     After  Gilbert's  time  numerous  inves- 
tigators appeared,  but  it  will  be  impracticable  to 
take  them  up  in  detail,  though  some  references  will 
be  made  to  many  of  them  in  describing  electric 
Si^ot.    phenomena.     For   ttie  present   it   will    suffice  to 
1^^^    quote  the  following  from  a  book  by  Cavallo,  pub- 
lisheid  in  London  in  1795 : 

"After  Gilbert,  the  science  advancing,  although 
by  small  degrees,  passed,  as  it  were,  from  infancy  to 
puerility;  many  an  excellent  philosopher  undertaking 
to  examine  nature  in  this  walk :  such  was  Sir  Francrsr 
bSJic/       Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle,  Otto  Guericke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Ne^naid  and  most  of  all,  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  a  person  to  whom 
*^  ^     we  are  much  indebted  for  many  important  discov- 
eries, and  a  real  advancement  of  Electricity.     Mr. 
Hawkesbee  was  the  first  who  observed  the  great  elec- 
tric power  of  glass ;  a  substance  that,  since  his  time, 
has  been  generally  used  by  all  electricians,  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  electric.     He  first  remarked  va- 
rious appearances  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  noise 
accompanied  with  it,  together  with  a  variety  of  phe- 
nomena relating  to  electric  attraction  and  repulsion. 
"After  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  the  science  of  Electricity, 
cavaiio'8    however   hitherto   advanced,    remained    for   about 
^^i^i^*  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  the  attention 
floiirithing  of  philosophers  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  other 
J^^f^**"  philosophical  subjects,  which,  on  account  of  the  new 
discoveries  of  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
were  then  greatly  in  repute.     Mr.  Gray  was  the  firsl, 
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after  this  period  of  oblivion,  to  bring  the  science 
again  to  light.  He,  by  his  great  discoveries,  rein- 
troduced it  to  the  acquaintance  of  philosophers,  and 
from  him  the  true  flourishing  era  of  Electricity  may 
be  said  to  take  its  date." 

A  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  rubbed  body 
has  acquired  electric  excitement  is  to  employ  a 
simple  piece  of  apparatus  called  the  electric  pendu-JSSdSium. 
lum.      This  consists  of  a  small  ball  of  elder  pith, 
suspended  by  a  thread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     When 


Fig.  s.—The  Electric  Pendulum.  Note  the  attraction  of  the  pith  ball,  thus 
indicating  the  electrification  of  the  appended  rod.  Note  also  the  glass  sup- 
ports proyided  to  pievent  the  escape  of  the  electric  charge. 

we  approach  a  rubbed  body,  say  a  rod  of  seal- 
ing-wax, or  a  glass  tube,  to  the  pith  ball,  if  attrac- 
tion follows,  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  pith 
ball  being  deflected  from  its  former  position  verti- 
cally below  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  supporting 
thread,  the  rod  of  sealing-wax,  or  the  glass  rod, 
is  correctly  judged  to  have  been  electrified  by  fric- 
tion. 

There  were  many  substances,  such  as  the  metals,  in 
which  Gilbert  was  unable  to  produce  any  electric 
effects  by  rubbing  or  friction,  while  holding  them  in  stan*^ 
his  hand.     These  he  called  anelectrics,  or  non-elec- *  **^*^*^ 
tries.     It  is  now  well  known  that,  in  such  cases,  elec- 
tricity was  produced  by  the  friction,  but  was  imme- 
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Atgaction  electrified,  and,  if  brought  near  small  Areds  of  dry 
fied  bodies  paper,  or  particles  of  dried  chaff,  preferably  laid  on 


tnfiedrod. 


Fig.  3.— ^Cects  of  Electrified  Rod.  The  approach  of  the  rod  causes  an 
active  motion  in  the  small  particles  of  piaper,  which  more  rapidly  between 
the  rod  and  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  they  rest. 


a  sheet  of  dry  paper,  will  cause  their  attraction  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

But  attraction  is  not  the  only  effect.  It  will  be 
noticed,  in  all  cases  of  electric  attraction,  that  the 
attracted  bodies,  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  electri- 


FiG.  4.— Blectric  Pendulum,  showing  electric  repulsion.  Compare  this 
with  Fig.  3,  and  note  that  in  electric  attraction  the  pith  ball  is  drawn  or 
pulled  up  from  its  vertical  position  when  at  rest,  while  in  electric  lepnlsioo 
it  is  pushed  up  from  such  vertical  position. 


fied  body,  are  driven  away  or  repelled  from  it  This 
is  espedaily  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
pendulum  shown  in  Fig.  2.     As  soon  ^  the  pith 
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ball  touches  the  electrified  body  it  is  repelled,  as- 
suming the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4,  being  now 
driven  away  from  the  approached  electrified  body. 

All  substances,  whether  solids,  liquids,  or  gases, 
can  be  electrified  by  friction,  although  it  is  much 
easier  to  produce  electricity  in  some  substances  than 
in  others.     The  metals,  for  example,  which  Gilbert 
thought  incapable  of  electrification,  readily  manifest 
electric  effects  if  rubbed  when  mounted  on  glass 
handles.    When  a  glass  rod  or  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  coodacton 
is  rubbed,  only  the  part  rubbed  is  electrified;  theSM^l^. 
parts  not  rubbed  remain  unelectrified,  and  are  unable  uSS.**^^*" 
to  produce  either  attraction  or  repulsion;  moreover, 
if  touched,  such  bodies  only  lose  a  portion  of  their 
charge.     But  when  a  metallic  body  is  electrified  on 
any  part  of  its  surface,   the  electricity  instantly 
spreads  over  all  remaining  parts  of  its  surface,  and, 
if  touched  by  a  metallic  body  connected  to  the 
ground,  the  charged  body  instantly  loses  all  traces  of 
electrification.   In  other  words,  metallic  bodies  con-co^u<Son 
duct  electricity,  while  glass  and  sealing-wax  do  not  condw^n. 
conduct  it.     All  substances  may  be  divided  into 
conductors  of  electricity  and  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity.    When  a  conductor  of  electricity  is  sup- 
ported on  a  non-conductor  it  is  said  to  be  i^su-  ^^^ 
lated.     Non-conductors  are,   therefore,   also  called 
insulators. 

The  discovery  of  the  conducting  and  non-conduct-  iwacovery 
ing  power  of  different  substances  was  made  in  1 729,  conducuni? 
by  an  Englishman  named  Stephen  Gray,  a  fellow  of  conducting 
the  Royal  Society,  and  connected  with  the  famous 
old  Grey  Friars'  School.  Gray  found  that  an  excited 
glass  tube  readily  transmitted  its  charge  to  a  metallic 
ball  suspended  from  one  end  of  the  tube  by  threads  of 
linen,  hemp,  or  by  metallic  wires,  but  failed  to  do 
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SO  when  suspended  by  a  thread  of  silk.  In  order  to 
readily  determine  whether  the  ball  was  charged 
he  held  it  over  light  objects  and  noted  whether 
they  were  attracted  or  not.  Linen  and  metal,  there- 
fore, conduct  electricity,  and  silk  does  not. 

By  suitably  supporting  a  hempen  thread  by  means 
of  silk  thread.  Gray  was  able  to  transmit  electricity 
through  it  for  a  distance  of  886  feet.  Gray  proved 
SnS*onaathat  the  human  body  is  a  conductor  of  electricity  by 
gcctrified  suspending  a  boy  by  means  of  silken  cords.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  any  part  of  the  boy's  body 
was  electrified,  sparks  could  be  drawn  and  electrical 
effects  obtained  from  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  by  the  quaint  picture  of  an 
early  experimenter  and  his  audience  taken  from  an 
old  French  book. 

Substances  differ  greatly  in  their  ability  to  con- 
duct electricity.  All  substances,  even  those  called 
non-conductors,  have  some  little  conducting  power 
for  electricity,  and  all  conductors  offer  some  resis- 
tance to  the  passage  of  electricity,  or  act  to  some 
Powers  of  extcut  as  insulators.     In  the  following  table,  the 

electric  con-  -  ,     .  j    . 

auction  and  names  of  some  common  substances  are  arranged  m 
dCrttonl'  the  order  of  their  ability  to  conduct  electricity.  The 
"  ^*'  good  conductors,  therefore,  come  first  in  the  list,- and 
the  poorer  conductors  last.  But  such  a  list  may  be 
read  from  the  bottom  upward  as  a  list  of  non-con- 
ductors. In  either  case,  the  partial  conductors,  or 
the  partial  insulators,  will  occupy  an  intermediate 
position. 


Metals 
List  of  con-  "Well  burned  charcoal 

ductors.  Graphite 

Acids 

Water 

The  human  body 


^  Conductors 


I   THRESHING    MACHINE 


OOITDUCTOSS   AltD  ItON-OOItDnCTOBS 


Tta.  ^— DeoMMUtratioa  ol  Uk  conductlag  powei  of  tbe  haaua  body.  Note  the  «leGUic 
^luk  bcU£  diavD  icooi  tbe  boy'e  note,  tiio  Lhe  ittraciioa  ol  cbe  PHD  balls  U>  bl»  lafl 
band  held  oier  the  small  lable.  Sou  alio  the  tlasi  rod  held  in  the  band  ol  the  lecturer, 
and  ued  to  elccirlfr  the  bor. 
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Icaadac- 


Cotton 

Alcohol  and  ether 
Dry  wood 
Paper 

OiU 

Porcelain 

Silk 

Gutta-percha 

Shellac 

Ebonite 

Parafflne 

Glass 

Air 


'  Partial  conductors 


Non-conductora 


The  differences  in  the  conducting  power  of  dif- 
ferent substances  is  due  to  what  is  called  their  elec- 
tric resistance.  In  good  conductors  this  resistance 
is  small :  in  non-conductors  it  is  great.  The  electric 
resistance  of  all  bodies  increases  with  their  lengfth, 


Thus 

femS^S!"**  at  A,  Fig.  6,  the  copper  rod  a,  of  the  same  thickness 
Damr^f  and  area  of  cross-section  as  the  copper  rod  b,  but 
Mtbdr"  twice  its  length,  has  twice  the  resistance.  If  these 
rca^uLc.  rods  bc  cut  in  half,  the  resistance  of  each  half 
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will  tha^rtyy  be  made  half  what  it  originally  was. 
At  B»  if  the  copper  rod  c.has  the  same  length  as  the 
oopper  rod  d,  bat  four  times  the  area  or  cross*sec- 
tton,  it  will  have  a  resistance  but  one-fourth  that  of 
d.  At  C,  are  two  rods  of  the  same  length  and  thick- 
ness, but  one,  e,  is  of  copper,  while  the  other,  /,  is  of 
iron.  Here  the  resistance  of  the  iron  rod,  at  ordi* 
nary  temperature,  is  some  six  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  copper  rod.  In  other  words, 
the  resistance  of  a  rod  of  iron  of  a  given  length  and 
area  of  crossrsection  is  six  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  rod  of  copper  of  the  same  dimensions. 
This  is  called  the  specific  resistance,  or  resistivity.  SSSiS "" 
At  D,  the  rods  g  and  h  are  both  of  copper,  and  have  '••^*^*^^ 
the  same  length  and  area  of  cross-section,  but  g, 
which  is  hot,  has  a  resistance  somewhat  greater  than 
h,  which  is  cold. 

The  practical  unit  of  electric  resistance  is  called 
the  ohm,  from  Dr.  Ohm,  a  famous  German  elec- Dr.  oii^T^ 
trician.    The  ohm  is  the  resistance,  at  the  tempera-  r"'^ 
ture  of  melting  ice,  of  a  column  of  pure  njfsorfjT, 
whose  length  is  106.3  centimeters,  and,wnose  area Sf^uSff of " 
of  cross-section  is  one  square  miliiriieter.     Roughly,  filunie^Tr 
the  ohm  is  the  resistance  of  two  miles  of  ordinary  ****  °**™* 
copper  trolley  wire;  or,  it  is  the  resistance,  at  the 
temperature  of  forty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  of  one 
foot  of  a  very  thin  pure  copper  wire  called  number 
40,  of  the  American  wire  gauge. 

An  electrified  body  is  said  to  possess  an  electric  Electric 
charge.     When  an  electrified  body  is  brought  intOdiwIarg?!* 
contact  with  a  conductor  it  loses  its  charge  and  is 
said  to  be  disdiarged.     An  electric  discharge  pro- 
duces an  electric  current — that  is,  a  flow  or  pas-fuJJcnu. 
sage  of  electricity  through  the  conducting  path  along 
which  it  is  discharged.     The  electricity  in  charged 
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bodies  is  at  rest.    Such  electricity  is,  therefore,  some- 

fricity  Md"  times  called  static  electricity,  in  order  .to  distinguish 

cleciTricity.  ^^  from  electricity  in  motion,  which  is  sometimes 

called  current  electricity.     The  science  which  treats 

of  electric  charges  is  called  electro-statics. 


"\ 


Electro- 
statics. 


Vitreous 
and  resin- 
ous elec- 
tricity. 


Positive 
and  nega^ 
tive  elec- 
tricities. 


If  the  pith  ball  in  the  electric  pendulum  of  Fig.  4, 
while  being  repelled  by  a  silk-rubbed  glass  rod,  is 
approached  by  a  flannel-rubbed  rod  of  sealing-wax, 
it  is  no  longer  repelled,  but  attracted.  Or,  if  a  silk- 
rubbed  glass  rod,  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  so  as 
to  be  free  to  move,  is  approached  by  another  silk- 
rubbed  glass  rod,  it  will  be  repelled;  but,  if  ap- 
proached by  a  flannel  or  fur-rubbed  stick  of  sealing- 
wax,  it  will  be  attracted.  Trials  made  in  this  way 
will  show  that  all  bodies  electrified  by  friction  act 
either  like  the  silk-rubbed  glass,  or  the  flannel-rubbed 
sealing-wax.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are 
but  two  kinds  of  electricity.  Early  experimenters 
called  these  vitreous  electricity,  or  the  electricity  pro- 
r4uced  by  rubbing  glass,  and  resinous  electricity,  or 
tHt'^-Ql^ricity  produced  by  rubbing  resinous  sub- 
stances, "^t  is  nQw>,  known  that  the  kind  of  elec- 
tricity produced^y  rubbing  either  glass  or  resin  de- 
pends also  on  the  substance  with  which  the  glass  or 
resin  is  rubbed.  For  example,  glass  rubbed  by  cat's 
fur  yields  resinous  electricity,  and  resin  rubbed  by 
a  sheet  of  leather,  over  the  surface  of  which  is  spread 
a  soft  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury,  yields  vitreous 
electricity.  The  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  elec- 
tricity have,  therefore,  been  replaced,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Franklin,  for  the  terms  positive  electricity,  or 
that  produced  by  silk-rubbed  glass,  and  n^ative  elec- 
tricity, or  that  produced  by  wool-rubbed  sealing-wax. 


In  the  accompanying  list  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  a  number  of  common  substances  is  such  that 
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if  any  two  of  these  substances  be  rubbed  together, 
the  one  coming  earlier  in  the  list  will  be  positively 
electrified,  and  the  one  coming  later  in  the  list  nega- 
tively electrified : 

Cat's  fur,  wool,  glass,  cotton,  silk,  the  hand,  wood,  ^Jjj^f*** 
sealing-wax,  shellac,  resin,  metals,  sulphur,  india-  S^^jg^ 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  celluloid. 

Thus,  glass  is  negatively  electrified  by  fur  and 
positively  electrified  by  cotton  or  silk.  All  resinous 
substances  are  negatively  electrified  by  fur  or  silk, 
but  positively  electrified  by  celluloid. 

The  kind  of  electric  charges  produced  by  friction, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  depends  on  the  char- 
acter or  the  condition  of  the  surfaces  rubbed  tO: 
gether  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the  substances 
themselves.     Thus,   as   Forbes  has  shown,   rough  p^^^j^^ 
glass  might  be  placed  in  the  above  list  of  substances 
after  shellac.     Even  the  color  of  the  surface  has  an^JlJJ^^i 
influence  on  the  kind  of  electrification  produced ;  JJ}J£SJ, 
thus,  black  silk  rubbed  with  white  silk  is  negative.  JJJ^^p*'- 
So  also  the  temperature  of  the  surface  influences  the  2?32tri^' 
character  of  the  charge.     Ho^  cork  is  negatively  JSJ^J^p'"^ 
electrified  by  friction  against  cold  cork. 

The  mere  contact  of  dissimilar  substances  is  known 
to  produce  electric  charges  and  the  production  of 
electricity  by  friction  has  been  correctly  ascribed  as 
an  effect  due  to  contact  between  the  rubber  and  the 
thing  rubbed. 

Whenever  electricity  is  produced  by  friction  both  singic  and 
the  rubber  and  the  thing  rubbed  are  electrified  hytS^^^oi^ 
equal  but  opposite  charges.     In  silk-rubbed  glass,  ***^''**'*''' 
the  positive  charge  on  the  glass  is  exactly  equal  in 
amount  to  the  negative  charge  on  the  silk.     Various 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  electric 
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phenomena;  Two  of  the  earliest  of  these  are  the 
double-fluid  theory  and  the  single-fluid  theory  of 
electricity. 

DuFayand  ^^^  douWe-fluid  theory,  proposed  both  by  a 
d^bSftLi  Frenchman  named  DuFay  and  an  Englishman  named 
theory.  Symmcr,  assumed  that  all  substances  contain  an  in- 
definite quantity  of  an  imponderable,  neutral  electric 
fluid,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  separate  electric 
fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative;  that  in  unelec- 
trifled  matter  these  two  fluids  combine  with  and  neu- 
tralize each  other;  that  electrification  consists  in 
their  separation.  Consequently,  when  a  body  is 
electrified  by  friction,  the  work  done  by  the  rubbing 
results  in  the  separation  of  the  two  fluids,  the  rubber 
retaining  one  electric  fluid,  and  the  thing  rubbed  the 
other  electric  fluid. 

FrankMo'i  The  sipgle-fluid  theory  of  electricity,  proposed  by 
thSiy.*****'  Franklin,  assumes  the  existence  of  a  single,  ex- 
tremely tenuous  and  weightless  or  imponderable 
fluid,  existing  in  all  matter.  This  electric  fluid  is 
strongly  attracted  by  all  matter,  but  its  own  par- 
ticles are  strongly  mutually  repellent.  All  bodies 
are  capable  of  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
electric  fluid  without  manifesting  any  electric  ex- 
citement, but  when  a  body  contains  either  a  surplus 
or  a  deficit  of  this  fluid  it  manifests  electric  ex- 
citement. The  act  of  friction  gives  to  one  of  the 
bodies  an  excess  of  the  fluid,  thereby  imparting  to 
it  positive  excitement,  and  leaves  the  other  body  with 
a  deficit  of  the  fluid,  thereby  rendering  it  negatively 
ptusaod  excited.  For  this  reason  positive  electricity  is  fre- 
^^S^tM.  quently  indicated  by  a  -f-,  or  plus  sign,  and  nega- 
tive by  a  — ,  or  minus  sign.  These  symbols  are 
convenient,  and  are  very  generally  employed,  irre- 
spective of  any  theory. 
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Neither  the  double  nor  the  single-fluid  theory  is 
credited  at  the  present  time.  Merely  as  a  matter  JJJ^JS"* 
of  convenience,  the  single-fluid  theory  has  been  ac-S^SJ^f*^ 
cepted  by  some  with  the  modification,  that  is  be- 
lieved advisable  from  some  phenomena  presented 
by  the  motion  of  the  residual  gas  in  Crookes'  tubes 
during  electric  discharges,  that  the  negatively,  and 
not  the  positively  excited  body,  is  assumed  to  have 
the  excess  of  the  electric  fluid.  Others  still  further 
modify  this  theory  by  assuming  electricity  to  be  due 
to  differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  universal  ether,  ISSS^ 
a  kind  of  imponderable  matter  that  is  assumed  to^{^%^ 
exist  everywhere,  and  through  which  heat  and 
light  are  propagated  by  means  of  vibrations  or 
waves.  These  hold  that  positive  electrification  con- 
sists in  an  excess  of  the  ether  pressure,  and  negative 
electrification  in  a  deficit  of  such  pressure.  We  will 
not,  however,  discuss  modern  theories  any  further  at 
this  time.  Later  in  the  book,  when  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  has  been  obtained  with  the 
varied  phenomena  of  electric  science,  we  will  be  able 
to  discuss  electric  theories  in  a  more  intelligent 
manner. 

But  whatever  the  theory  of  electricity  may  be,  this 
much  is  agreed  by  all,  that  what  is  produced  by  any  ^^S^ 
electric  source  is  not  electricity,  but  a  variety  ofEM."p/., 
force  called  the  electro-motive  force,  which  means  SScity?" 
electricity  moving  force.     The  friction  of  any  two 
substances  produces  an  electro-motive  force,  and  this 
electro-motive  force  sets  the  electricity,  whatever  it 
may  be,  in  motion.     The  word  electro-motive  force 
is  for  convenience  generally  contracted  thus,  E.M.F. 
The  practical  unit  of  E.M.F.  is  called  the  volt,  J^tTcii  **' 
after  Alexander  Volta,  a  prominent  electrician  of  bJmjJ. 
whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter.     Its  value  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  of  a  single  ordinary  blue- 
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Stone  voltaic  cell,  of  the  form  so  commonly  employed 
in  telegraphy. 

The  E.M.F.'s  produced  by  friction  are  so  high 
that  they  are  capable  of  causing  electricity  to  pass 
e'Slf.'s  through  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  very  great,  and 
§y°£rict?on.  eveu  to  jump  across  an  air  gap,  or  interval  separated 
by  an  air  space.  It  can  be  shown  that  to  cause  a 
discharge  or  electric  spark  to  pass  through  an  air 
space  one  inch  in  length  requires  an  E.M.F.  of, 
approximately,  80,000  volts.  In  lightning  flashes, 
therefore,  the  E.M.F.'s  must  be  enormously  high. 
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CHAPTER   III 

ELECTROSCOPES — ELECTROMETERS — ELECTRO-STATIC 

INDUCTION   OR   INFLUENCE 

"He  (Gilbert)  calls  it  a  versorium — ^in  modem  terms,  it  is 
an  electroscope — made  of  a  light  metal  rod,  centrally  poised 
on  an  apex  like  the  needle  of  a  compass/' — The  Intellectual 
Rise  of  Electricity:  Pakk  Benjamin. 

IN  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  body  is 
electrified,  an  instrument  called  the  electroscope 
may  be  employed.  The  electric  pendulum,  al- 
ready described  in  connection  with  Fig.  2,  is  a  simple 
form  of  electroscope,  since  the  approach  of  an  elec- 
trified body  causes  an  attraction  of  the  pendulum. 
When  used  to  determine  the  character  of  a  charged 
body,  whether  positive  or  negative,  two  balls  are 
preferably  employed,  and  the  instrument  may  thenSS^ 
be  called  the  pitfi-ball  electroscope.  Such  an  elec-"^"*' 
troscope  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Here  the  balls  are 
suspended  by  linen  threads  to  some  insulating  sup- 
port. When  touched  with  a  silk-rubbed  glass  rod, 
they  each  receive  4  positive  charge  and  instantly  repel 
each  other  and  fly  apart.  When  in  this  condition 
the  approach  of  the  excited  glass  rod  causes  them 
to  fly  still  further  apart.  If  such  balls,  therefore, 
while  repelled  by  a  charge  of  a  known  name,  are 
approached  by  a  body  the  character  of  whose 
charge  is  unknown,  we  can  determine  the  char- 
acter of  this  unknown  charge  by  observing  the 
movements  of  the  balls:  for,  if  they  move  further 


Pith  ball 
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aparty  the  charge  is  positive,  but  if  they  are  at- 
tracted or  move  together,  the  charge  is  negative. 


FiOb  7. — Pith  Ball  £lectro8cope.  The  pith  balls  an  hung  on  Itnea 
threads  which  conduct  the  electricity  from  one  pith  ball  to  the  other,  but 
the  pith  balls  are  insalated  by  attachment  to  a  glass  support.  A  charge^ 
therefore,  imparted  to  one  ball  instantly  spreads  over  the  surface  to  the 
other  ball. 

A  simple  form  of  electroscope  consists  of  a  needle- 

niSirciec-  shaped  rod  of  dry  wood  provided  with  a  cup  at  its 

troscopc.     middle  part  and  suitably  balanced  on  a  needle-shaped 

support,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.    Such  a  needle  is  read- 


FiG.  8. — Gilbert's  Versorium,  or  needle-shaped  electroscope,  the  earliest 
form  of  the  instrument. 

ily  attracted  by  exceedingly  weak  charges.  This 
was  the  first  electroscope  ever  constructed^-Gilbert's 
versorium.  Gilbert  evidently  shaped  its  form  after 
that  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
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The  fonn  of  electroscope  called  the  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope, shown  in  Fig.  9,  is  still  more  sensitive. 
Here  two  narrow  strips  of  gold  leaf  are  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  brass  rod,  provided  at  its  upper  end 
with  a  smooth  brass  ball,  c.  The  rod  and  its  at- 
tached leaves  are  placed  inside  an  air-tight  glass 
bottle,  B,  so  as  to  protect  the  gold  leaves  and  exclude 
moisture.     This  electroscc^e  is  so  sensitive  that  its 


gold  leaves  are  repelled  by  an  electrified  glass  rod 
while  several  feet  distant.  In  dry  weather,  merely 
walking  briskly  over  a  thick  carpet  will  so  charge 
one's  body  that  the  leaves  will  diverge  by  approach- ^^^^  1^ 
ing  a  finger  to  the  brass  ball,  A  dry  piece  of  wood  «ieetro- 
is  so  charged  by  mere  cutting  with  a  pen-knife,  that 
the  chips  will  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge  quite  ap- 
preciably. Like  any  other  electroscope,  it  can  be 
employed  to  determine  the  kind  of  charge,  whether 
positive  or  negative. 

When  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  amount  of  the 
force  with  which  the  attraction  or  repulsion  acts, 
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an  instrument  called  Coulomb's  torsion  balance  is 
'  sometimes  employed.  This  instrument,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  ID,  consists  of  a  slender  needle  of  shellac,  p, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  small  gilt  ball,  n,  so  sus- 
pended by  a  very  thin  silver  wire,  within  a  glass  cage^ 
that  it  can  move  or  swing  in  one  direction  on  twist- 


ing the  silver  wire,  by  turning  a  supporting  button, 
t,  to  which  the  wire  is  attached.  Another  insulated 
gilded  ball,  m,  called  a  proof-plane,  is  attached  to 
a  glass  rod,  i.  The  proof-plane  is  provided  for  car- 
rying to  the  instrument  the  charge  to  be  measured. 
The  body  whose  charge  is  to  be  measured  is  touched 
t^the  proof -plane,  which  immediately  takes  off  apart 
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of  its  charge.  The  proof-plane  can  then  be  readily 
introduced  into  or  removed  from  the  cage,  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  top,  and  is  of  such  a  length 
that  when  in  place  the  ball,  nt,  is  at  the  same  height 
as  n.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  wire  is  carefully 
twisted  until  the  two  balls,  n  and  m,  just  touch  each 
other.  The  proof-plane  is  then  withdrawn,  charged 
by  touching  it  to  the  body  whose  charge  is  to  be 
measured,  and  reintroduced  into  the  cage.  The  ball, 
n,  is  thereupon  charged,  and  instantly  repelled,  com- 
ing to  rest  at  an  angular  distance  from  m  (measured 
by  degrees  marked  on  the  side  of  the  glass  cage)  by 
an  amount  depending  on  the  charge  in  m.  The 
amount  of  the  charge  is  then  ascertained  by  means  of  fiStJic're. 
calculations  based  on  the  force  required  to  untwist  ffoVciku. 
the  wire.  In  order  to  keep  the  air  inside  the  cage^*^*** 
dry,  a  small  bowl  containing  some  substance  like 
calcium  chloride,  that  has  a  marked  power  to  ab- 
sorb moisture,  is  placed  inside  the  cage.  By  means 
of  this  balance  Coulomb  demonstrated  that  the  force 
exerted  by  any  two  electric  charges,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  remaining  the  same,  is  directly  as  the 
product  of  the  charges,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them.  This  law  of  in- 
verse squares  is  only  true  when  the  charges  are  col- 
lected at  points,  or  when  the  balls,  n  and  m,  are  so  inverse 
small  that,  compared  with  the  distance  between  A^htn 'true, 
them,  they  can  be  regarded  as  mere  points. 

The  quadrant  electrometer  is  a  more  reliable  and 
sensitive  instrument.  A  simple  form  of  this  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  ii.  Without  entering  into 
a  full  description,  it  will  suffice  to  say  the  instrument 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  attracting  and 
repelling  plates  have  the  form  of  quadrants,  being 
shaped  by  cutting  a  circular  plate  into  four  equal 
parts.     The  quadrants  are  supported  below  a  light 
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Suadnat 
ectfoin* 
eter. 


aluminium  needle,  suspended,  as  shown,  by  a  fine 
wire.  The  quadrants  neither  touch  one  another  nor 
the  needle,  but  the  quadrants  directly  opposite  each 
other  are  connected  by  conducting  wires,  i  and  3, 
and  2  and  4,  as  shown  at  the  top  of  the  inclosing 
glass  cage.  If  the  connected  pairs  of  quadrants 
are  given  positive  and  negative  charges,  in  any 


^D 


9-  "^  wwm  Wfc  ^m^  «"• 


Fig.  II. — Quadrant  Electrometer.  The  three  levelling  screws,  on  which 
the  instrument  rests,  are  provided  to  obtain  a  true  level  so  as  to  cause 
the  spot  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  fall  properly  on  the  scale. 


Use  of 
mirror  in 
quadrant 
electrom- 
eter. 


suitable  manner,  as  by  being  connected  to  the  ter- 
minals of  a  voltaic  cell,  the  needle,  when  given  a 
known  small  charge,  is  deflected  to  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  value  of  the  charges  imparted  to 
the  quadrants  by  the  cell.  In  order  to  render  the 
indications  of  the  needle  more  sensitive,  its  move- 
ments are  read  through  a  telescope,  D,  on  a  scale, 
F,  by  means  of  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  a  small 
mirror,  C.  This  instrument  is  sufficiently  delicate 
to  indicate  a  difference  of  potential  as  small  as  the  tV 
of  a  single  Daniell's  cell. 
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We  know  that  any  uncharged  insulated  conductor 
can  readily  receive  an  electric  charge  by  touching  it 
with  a  cimrged  insulated  conductor.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  insulated  conductor,  C,  Fig.  12, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  uncharged  insulated 
conductor,  A  B,  then  the  charge  on  C  at  once  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  A  B,  as  shown  by  the  repulsion  of 
all  the  pith  balls,  leaving  both  conductors  positively 
charged.  Since  the  charge  on  C  is  now  spread  over 
both  C  and  A  B,  the  electric  density,  or  the  quantity  SS2!^dei. 
of  electricity  per  unit  of  area,  say  per  square  inch  or  *°*^"  **• 


Pig.  I  a. — Electro-sUtic  InductloiL    Note  tbe  position  of  the  pith  balls 
as  showing  the  difference  io  the  distribution  of  tbe  charge  oa  A  B. 

square  centimeter,  will  necessarily  be  less;  the  case 
being  not  unlike  the  more  homely  one  of  a  quantity 
of  butter,  originally  spread  over  a  slice  of  bread 
whose  area  is,  say,  equal  to  that  of  C,  being  subse- 
quently respread  over  both  C  and  an  additional  slice  SSS  by 
having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  A  B.  Electric ''°'**^^***°- 
charges  received  by  actual  contact  are  said  to  be 
imparted  by  conduction. 

We  must  now  speak  briefly  of  an  electric  current,  Electric 
by  which  we  mean  the  rate  at  which  electricity  isC"'"^*- 
passing  through  any  conducting  path  or  circuit.    We 
can  express  this  rate  by  stating  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity which  passes  through  the  circuit  in  a  given 
time,  say  in  one  second,  just  as  in  a  similar  manner 
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Analogfue 
of  electric 
current  and 
flow  of 
water. 


Practical 
unit  of 
electric 
current. 


Practical 
unit  of 
electric 
quantity. 


we  can  speak  of  a  flow  or  current  of  water  in  a 
pipe,  as  being  equal  to  so  many  cubic  inches,  or  so 
many  quarts  of  water  per  second.  The  flow  of 
water  through  a  pipe  is  due  to  a  water-moving  force, 
and  the  quantity  which  flows  in  a  second  depends 
both  on  the  amount  of  this  force  and  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pipe — i.e.,  the  resistance  the  pipe  offers 
to  the  passage  of  the  water  through  it.  The  flow  of 
electricity  through  a  circuit  is  due  to  an  electro- 
motive force,  and  the  amount  of  the  flow  is  depen- 
dent both  on  the  value  of  the  electro-motive  force  and 
the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  circuit — i.e.,  on 
the  electric  resistance,  or  the  resistance  the  circuit 
offers  to  the  flow  of  electricity  through  it.  If  the 
electro-motive  force  is  one  volt,  and  the  resistance 
is  one  ohm,  then  the  current,  or  ratie  of  flow,  is 
such  that  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  one 
coulomb  will  pass  through  the  circuit  in  one  second. 
The  practical  unit  of  electric  quantity  is  called  the 
coulomb,  after  Coulomb,  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
torsion  balance. 


The  practical  unit  of  electric  current  is  called  the 
Ampere,  ampere,  after  Ampere,  a  distinguished  French  elec- 
trician. The  ampere  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  flow  of  one 
coulomb  per  second,  and  is  the  current  which  flows 
through  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm,  under 
an  E.M.F.  of  one  volt. 


But,  coming  back  to  the  insulated  conductors 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  we  will  now  show  how  A  B  can 
receive  a  charge  from  the  charged  insulated  con- 
ductor C,  without  coming  in  contact,  and  without 
C  losing  any  of  its  charge.  This  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows: Supposing  A  B  to  possess  no  charge;  if  C, 
while  charged,  say,  positively,  be  brought  near  to 
A  B,  but  without  touching  it,  the  mere  neighbor- 
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hood  of  C  will  produce  a  charge  in  A  B,  as  will  be 
indicated  by  the  repulsion  of  the  pith-ball  electro- 
scopes. This  charge  is  developed  across  the  air  space  JJ^'g;. 
between  C  and  A,  by  what  is  called  electro-static  in-  Jjj{^5^ 
duction,  or  influence  (discovered  by  Canton  in  1753). 
The  induced  charge  is  strongest  at  the  extremities 
A  and  B,  as  shown  by  the  greater  repulsion  of  the 
pith  balls  at  these  points  than  elsewhere,  while  at  the 
middle  of  A  B  the  charge  is  entirely  absent.  More- 
over, if  tested  by  any  suitable  means  the  charges  at 
the  ends  will  be  found  to  be  of  opposite  names,  that 
at  A,  nearest  the  inducing  positive  charge,  being 
negative,  and  that  at  B,  furthest  from  the  inducing 
charge,  positive.  The  positive  inducing  charge  in 
C  has,  therefore,  acted  across  the  intervening  space 
and  attracted  a  negative  charge  to  A,  and  repelled  a 
positive  charge  to  B. 

If  the  insulated  conductor,  A  B,  be  removed  from  Neutnuu*. 
the  influence  of  C,  the  two  opposite  induced  charges  potiu 
will  reunite  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  con- 
ductor will  cease  to  show  any  evidence  of  electrifica- 
tion. 

If,  however,  the  conductor  be  made  of  two  readily  Permanent 

•  charffc  pro- 

separable  halves,  which  are  separated  while  under  ducea  by 

!•«        .  i-y-^  i««i>*«i«  Induction. 

the  induction  of  C,  each  half  will  become  perma- 
nently charged,  the  half  that  includes  A  being  nega- 
tively, and  the  half  that  includes-  B  being  pbsitively, 
charged  or  electrified. 

If,  while  under  the  influence  of  C,  the  conductor 
be  touched  by  another  conductor  C  will  become  per- 
manently charged  negatively. 

If  the  positive  charge  on  C  be  fairly  great,  the  op- 
posite or  negative  charge  induced  at  A  is  correspond- 
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Different  ^^K^Y  K^^^^y  ^^^  if  C  IS  gradually  approached  to- 
SbtaiSfng*  ward  A,  the  opposite  charges  will  increase  until 
Jhl^lSTy  finally  a  discharge  takes  place  between  A  and  C, 
in  the  form  of  a  bright  flash  or  spark. 


induction. 


We  can  now  understand  that  when,  say,  a  posi- 
How  a       tively  electrified  glass  rod  is  approached  to  the  knob 
fkc^tr^^     of  the  gold  leaf  electroscope  shown  in  Fig.  9,  its 
?ha?|Jdby  l^aves  are  repelled  by  a  positive  charge.     If  the 
induction,    jjj^ii  jg  touched  by  the  hand  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  glass  rod,  a  positive  charge  is  repelled 
to  the  earth,  and,  on  withdrawing  the  glass  rod, 
the  leaves  are  repelled  by  a  negative  charge.     It  is 
safer  thus  to  charge  the  gold  leaves  by  induction, 
since  they  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
repulsion  if  actually  touched  by  a  strongly  excited 
body. 

We  can  now  also  understand  why  an  electrified 
Induction    body  attracts  an  unelectrified  body.     Let  the  posi- 

the  cause  of  -^  •'  ^ 

[Ijjj^aurac-  tively  charged  insulated  conductor  A,  Fig.   13,  be 
SSf^^*^    brought  near  the  uncharged  pith  ball  B.     The  pith 


Fig.  13.— Cause  of  Electro-static  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  Note  that  at- 
traction is  preceded  by  induction,  and  tbat  subsequent  attraction  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  loss  of  the  induced  charge  by  the  body  discharging  to  earth. 

ball  is  at  once  electrified  by  induction ;  the  side  nearer 
the  inducing  body  becoming  oppositely  charged,  the 
ball  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  conductor.     As  soon 
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as  it  touches  the  conductor  it  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity of  the  same  name  as  the  conductor,  and  is  at 
once  repelled,  and  will  remain  repelled  until  it  loses 
its  charge.  If,  however,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it 
is  repelled  until  it  touches  an  earth-connected  body, 
such  as  C,  it  at  once  loses  its  charge,  and  will  be 
again  attracted  and  repelled,  and  alternate  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  will  be  repeated  for  a  fairly 
long  time. 

The  chime  of  electric  bells  shown  in  Fig.  14  ischimeoc 

•=•  electric 

belli. 


Flo.  i4.~The  Blectric  Chime.  Note  the  fact  that  T  and  T*,  as  toon  as 
charged  by  conduction  from  B,  charge  the  clappers,  >,  >,  by  induction  and 
cause  them  to  strike  the  outside  bells.  Then  beinfc  repelled  they  strike  the 
middle  bell,  discharge  through  the  chain,  C,  to  ground,  and  are  again  at- 
tracted, etc. 


Operated  by  the  alternate  electric  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions of  the  silk-suspended  clappers,  p,  p.    The 
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two  outside  bells,  T'  and  T'\  are  in  metallic  connec- 
tion with  the  horizontal  metallic  bar  AA,  connected 
to  a  charged  body  B.     The  middle  bell,  T,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread,  but  is  connected  with  the 
earth  by  a  metallic  chain,  C.     The  successive  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of  the  clappers  will  cause  a  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  as  long  as  the  body  to  which  they 
u^ofd'cc-  ^^  connected  remains  charged.     It  is  interesting 
I^indYcTfe  to   note   that    this   particular   apparatus   was   em- 
cJSdltfonof  ployed  by  Canton,  in  his  researches  on  atmospheric 
ph*c?l"**'  electricity,  to  notify  him  as  soon  as  his  apparatus 
began  to  be  charged  by  electricity  from  the  at- 
mosphere.    This  was  accomplished  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bells.     Here  the  horizontal  bar  received  its 
charge  from  the  air,  so  that  when  the  bells  began  to 
ring,  Canton  knew  that  his  apparatus  was  being 
charged. 

We  can  now  state  the  general  law  of  electro- 
static attraction  and  repulsion,  namely:  Electric 
charges  of  the  same  name  repel  one  another;  elec- 
tric charges  of  opposite  names  attract  one  another. 
That  is  a  positive  charge  repels  another  positive 
charge,  a  negative  charge  repels  another  negative 
charge,  but  a  positive  charge  attracts  a  negative 
charge,  and  a  negative  charge  attracts  a  posi- 
tive  charge. 

Gray's  dis-      Stephen  Gray,  before  referred  to,  as  the  discoverer 
a?mSi?e    of  the  conducting  power  of  bodies,  in  order  to  deter- 
tSrfacwof  mine  whether  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  af- 
bodiw.       fected  its  power  of  conduction,  made  two  cubes  of 
oak,  one  solid  and  the  other  hollow,  and  found,  when 
he  suspended  them  by  insulating  strings,  that  both 
possessed  the  same  power  of  attraction.     He,  there- 
fore, correctly  inferred  that  it  was  the  surface  only 
of  the  cubes  that  attracted.     It  is  now  a  well-known 
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fact  that  electric  charges  reside  only  on  the  outside 
surfaces  of  insulated  conductors,  and  not  within 
their  mass.  This  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 


Blot's 


Suppose,  for  example,  as  was  first  shown  by  Biot, 
that  the  insulated  metallic  sphere  S,  Fig.   15,  be 
charged,  and  that  the  metallic  hemispheres  H  H',"p^«««' 
insulated  by  the  glass  rods  M  M',  and  just  large 
enough  to  cover  S,  be  then  approached  and  brought 


Fig.  15. — Biot's  Sphere.  The  metal  hemispheres  H  H'  fit  the  sphere 
S  so  closely  a»  to  come  in  good  electric  contact  and  thus  increase  its 
diameter  to  the  extent  of  their  thickness.  The  charge  then  instantly 
spreads  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  enlarged  sphere. 


together  while  touching  the  sphere  S.     Instantly,  all 
the  charge  leaves  S  and  spreads  over  the  outside 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and,  when  drawn  away 
from  S,  they  will  be  found  to  be  excited,  while  S  has 
no  charge  at  all.     The  hemispheres  are  charged  only  ^^^fl^^f 
on  the  outside.     A  proof-plane  touched  to  the  inside,  ^51*°^ 
immediately  after  their  withdrawal,  fails  to  affect  a»p*»«^«- 
gold-leaf  electroscope. 

The  absence  of  any  charge  on  the  inside  of  a  hol- 
low insulated  conductor  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  where 
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oni^deof*®  insulated  metallic  cylinder,  provided  with  pith 
cbamd     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  inside  and  the  outside,  only  shows, 

cyUiuler. 


Fig.  x6.— Hollow  Insulatod  MetaUic  Cylinder.  Note  that  although  the  pith 
halls  connected  to  the  outside  show  the  presence  of  a  charge  there,  those  at- 
tached to  the  inside  are  unaffected. 


by  their  repulsion,  the  presence  of  a  charge  on  the 
outside  when  the  cylinder  is  connected  to  an  excited 
body. 
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CHAPTER   IV 


ELECTRIC     MACHINES 


''This  experiment  ocularly  shows  that  the  stilphar  globe, 
having  been  previously  excited  by  rubbing,  can  exercise  like- 
wise its  virtue  through  a  linen  thread  an  ell  or  more  long, 
and  then  attract  something." — Experimenta  Nova:  Von  Gub- 
RiCKE.    Amsterdam,  1672. 

MACHINES     for     producing     electro  -  static 
charges  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.,  f rictional SSarfc^ 
machines  and  induction  or  influence  ma- °^***°**' 
chines.     Frictional  machines  are  either  cylinder  or 
plate  machines. 

The  first  electrical  machine  was  made  in  1675, 
by  Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air  pump,  cuertcke. 
This  machine  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur  ro-Newtoou** 
tated  by  suitable  means  against  the  friction  of  the 
hands.  The  globe  was  formed  by  pouring  sulphur 
in  a  glass  globe,  subsequently  breaking  the  glass 
when  the  sulphur  had  solidified.  The  sulphur  globe 
was  replaced  by  a  globe  of  glass  by  Newton.  New- 
ton, describing  his  frictional  electrical  machine,  says : 

"A  globe  of  glass  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 

diameter  being  put  into  a  frame,  where  it  may  be 

swiftly  turned  round  its  axis,  will  in  turning  shine  Newton's 

when  it  rubs  against  the  palm  of  one's  hand  applied  ou^h^e. 

to  it ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  white  paper 

or  a  white  cloth,  or  the  end  of  one's  finger,  be  held 

at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  half 
V0LI.-4 
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an  inch  from  that  part  of  the  glass  when  it  is  in  mo- 
tion, the  electric  vapor  which  is  excited  by  the  friction 
of  the  glass  against  the  white  paper,  cloth  or  finger, 
will  be  put  into  such  an  agitation  as  to  emit  light,  and 
make  the  white  paper,  cloth  or  finger  appear  lurid  like 
a  glow-worm,  and  in  rushing  out  of  the  glass  will 
sometimes  push  against  the  finger  so  as  to  be  felt. 
And  the  same  things  have  been  found  by  rubbing  a 
long  and  large  cylinder  of  glass  and  amber  with  a 
paper  held  in  one's  hand,  and  continuing  the  fric- 
tion till  the  glass  grew  warm." 

wi'rSier  ^"  ^74^ f  Boze  introduccd  in  tne  globular  electric 
F^ankuli  '^^tchinc  a  conductor  called  a  prime  conductor.  This 
;2i?iS*'  consisted  of  a  suitably  insulated  iron  tube.     In  the 

aen  s  con-  •' 

t?£ricuoSai  ^^^^  y^r,  Winkler,  of  Leipsic,  substituted  a  cushion 

mSiSc.    ^^  leather  instead  of  the  hand.    Gordon,  in  1742, 

used  a  glass  cylinder  in  place  of  a  glass  globe.     The 


Fig.  17.— Early  form  of  Globular  Electric  Machine.    Note  the  globe  as 
being  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.    The  hands  are  applied  for  friction. 

comb  of  points  employed  as  collectors  was  added 
after  Franklin's  investigations  on  the  power  of 
points  in  discharging  electrified  bodies.  The  sub- 
stitution of  glass  plates  for  glass  cylinders  was 
made  by  Ramsden  in  1760.  Some  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  proportions  of  one  of  these  early 
forms  of  globular  machines  may  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  Fig.  17. 
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diarged.  When  properly  acting  fairly  long  sparks 
will  pass  between  the  polished  brass  balls  +  ^nd  — ^ 
connected  respectively  by  bent  conductors  D  and  E 
with  the  positive  and  n^;ative  conductors  B  and  A. 


Plate 


A  well  known  form  of  frictional  electric  machine, 
commonly  called  the  plate  machine,  shown  in  Fig.SMtric 
19,  consists  of  a  circular  glass  plate,  mounted  so  as  ■'*"^ 
to  be  capable  of  rotation  by  the  handle  M.  Two 
sets  of  rubbers,  F,  F,  are  placed  one  above  the 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  as  shown. 
These  rubbers  press  on  both  sides  of  the  plate. 
Two  U-shaped  brass  rods,  provided  with  a  comb  of 
points,  are  so  supported  that,  as  the  plate  rotates  ' 
between  them,  they  act  on  the  charge  generated  on 
both  sides  of  the  glass  plate  by  friction.  Connected 
to  these  collectors  are  the  prime  conductors  C,  C, 
insulated  by  glass  supports.  The  rubbers  are  con- 
nected with  the  ground  by  means  of  a  metallic  chain. 
Two  pieces  of  oiled  silk,  not  shown  in  the  figure  in 
order  to  permit  the  ready  inspection  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  machine,  are  placed  so  as  to  extend 
each  one-quarter  way  around  from  the  cushion  to 
the  collecting  points. 

All  electrical  machines  emplo}ring  glass  are  liable 
to  work  poorly  during  damp  weather,  owing  to  a 
conducting  film  of  moisture  being  deposited  on  the 
glass  from  the  air.    The  surface  of  the  glass  should  electric 

^         machine. 

be  kept  clean  and  free  irom  grease.  Dust  should  be 
carefully  removed,  since  each  particle,  acting  as  a 
point,  tends  to  discharge  the  machine  by  means  of 
connective  discharges. 

Before  discussing  induction  machines,  we  will  de- 
scribe a  form  of  frictional  electric  machine  in  which 
the  charge  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  friction  of 
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Arm- 
strong's 
Hvdro- 
Bfectrlc 
Machine. 


globules  of  water  against  the  sides  of  a  peculiarly 
constructed  wooden  jet  Such  a  machine,  Arm- 
strong's Hydro-Electric  Machine,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
20.  Here  a  wrought-iron  cylindrical  boiler,  insulated 
by  being  mounted  on  four  glass  pillars,  and  pro- 
vided, as  is  usual  with  steam  boilers,  with  a  water 
gauge,  safety  valve,  and  pressure  indicator,  fur- 


Fig.  ao.— Armstrong's  Hydro-Electric  Machine,  of  scientific  interest  only. 
Djrnamo-electric  machines  produce  much  more  electricity  and  at  far  less 
expenditure  of  energy. 


nishes  the  necessary  steam.  The  steam  produced  is 
allowed  to  escape,  through  tubes  of  wood,  over  a 
vessel  C,  containing  water,  against  a  comb  of  points 
V,  connected  with  the  prime,  or  positive,  conductor 
B.  This  machine  is  capable  of  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  electricity,  though  at  comparatively  high 
voltage.  This  quantity,  however,  is  large  only  as 
compared  with  that  produced  by  ordinary  electric 
machines.  As  compared  with  the  dynamo  electric 
machines,  the  quantity  is  extremely  small,  but  its 
E.M.F.  is  very  high.  It  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation  of  this  machine  that  the  water  be  pure. 
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The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  add  or  saline 
substances  renders  the  machine  inoperative. 

Another  type  of  electrical  machines  arc  called 
influence  or  electro-static  induction  electric  machines. 
These  are  so  efficient  in  action,  and  so  capable  of 
working  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  weather,  that  they^m^t 
have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  ordinary  f rictional  SdHrtton 
machines.  Before  describing  them  we  will  describe  "*^'**"*^ 
*  the  old  form  of  induction  apparatus  called  the 
dectrophorus,  produced  by  Volta  in  1775.  This 
is  advisable,  since  all  electro-static  induction  in  in- 
fluence machines  depend  for  their  operation  on  the 
principles  of  the  electrophorus. 


AdTsn- 
fctof 
uence  or 


Pio.  ax.— Blectrophorua— Charging.     The  touched  finger  enables  the  plate 
to  loae  a  charge  of  the  same  kind  as  the  inducing  resinous  disk. 

The  electrophorus,  Fig.  21,  consists  of  a  plate  of  j^^^^p^j^j^ 
vulcanite  or  a  disk  B,  of  some  resinous  material,  °^^*^*^"^^ 
such  as  a  fused  mixture  of  ordinary  resin,  shellac 
and  turpentine,  solidified  in  a  metallic  dish.  A 
negative  charge  is  imparted  to  this  disk  by  briskly 
rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  cat  skin.  An  insulated 
metallic  conducting  plate.  A,  with  smoothly  rounded 
edges,  but  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  resin  disk, 
is  now  placed  on  the  excited  disk  and  touched  by  the 
finger.  If  now  the  plate  A  be  lifted  by  the  in- 
sulating handle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  strongly  dec- 
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trificd  positively,  and  sparks  can  be  taker  from  it, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  Meanwhile,  the  resinous  disk 
will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  any  of  its  electrifica- 
tion, and  the  insulated  disk  may  be  charged  again 
and  again,  care  being  taken  to  touch  its  surface 
each  time  before  lifting  it  from  the  lower  disk  by  the 
insulating  handle. 

Bxpiuw-  The  action  of  the  electrophorus  will  now  be  read- 
artion  of  ily  understood.  The  negatively  excited  resinous  disk 
l^^^     acts  inductively  on  the  insulated  conducting  plate, 


Plo.  aa.'Blectrophorus— Discharging.    The  discharge  is  of  an  opposite  name 

to  that  of  the  resinous  disk;  viz.,  positive. 

repelling  its  negative  electricity  to  the  ground 
through  the  body  when  touched  by  the  finger,  but 
holding  the  positive  charge  on  the  plate  by  attrac- 
tion. On  withdrawing  the  insulated  plate,  there- 
fore, its  charge  being  no  longer  bound,  excites  the 
plates  positively. 


Free  and 

bound 

electricity. 


It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  experiment,  and 
from  what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  study  of 
electro-static  induction,  that  electricity  exists  in  two 
states  or  conditions;  viz.,  in  a  free  state,  as  in  the 
insulated  conducting  plate,  when  it  is  lifted  from 
the  inducing  resinous. disk,  and  in  the  bound  state. 
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as  it  exists  when  held  on  the  plate  by  the  attraction 
of  the  opposite  charge  on  the  resinous  disk.  Bound  otafuiwd 
electricity  is  sometimes  called  disguised  or  latent  ^MMty. 
electricity.  Strictly  speaking,  the  electricity  in  all 
charges  is  bound  to  some  extent,  since,  no  matter 
where  the  body  is,  it  tends  to  induce  charges  on  all 
surrounding  bodies  through  the  intervening  atmos- 
phere or  other  medium.  Still,  it  generally  can  read- 
ily be  discharged  by  touching,  and  it  is  only  when 
brought  very  near  some  inducing  body  that  it  can 
not  be  readily  discharged.  The  terms  are,  there- 
fore, convenient  as  describing  these  two  different 
conditions. 

Every  influence  or  induction  machine  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  form  of  a  revolving  electrophorus.    SuchliUoniM 
machines  depend  for  their  action  both  on  electro- iSion  of 
static  induction  and  on  the  ability  which  two  charged  ISf^M 
conductors  possess  of  reciprocally  augmenting  each  ******"*** 
other's  charge;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  accumulation.     Suppose,  for 
example,  that  two  insulated  conductors,  A  and  B, 
Fig.  23,  possess  each  a  slight  charge,  A   a  positive 
and  B  a  negative  charge,  and  that  a  third  insulated 
conductor,  called  a  carrier,  be  revolved  so  that  it 
moves  successively  past  A  and  B,  during  each  revo- 
lution.    Let  us  suppose  that  while  it  is  moving 
past  A,  and  is,  therefore,  under  the  inductive  action 
of  its  positive  charge,  it  is  touched.     It  will,  on 
being  carried  beyond  the  influence  of  A,  possess  areciprScai* 
small  free  negative  charge.     Now  let  matters  beuoil! 
so  arranged  that  as  it  moves  on,  it  is  permitted  to 
give  this  negative  charge  to  B.     If  touched  while 
under  the  inductive  action  of  B,  it  acquires  a  small 
free  positive  charge  as  soon  as  it  is  carried  beyond 
the  influence  of  B,  and  moves  on  and  gives  this 
charge  to  A,  thus  augmenting  its  positive  charge. 
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son's gen- 
eralized 
type  of  in- 
auction 
machine. 


A  now  acts  by  induction  more  powerfully,  and  as 
the  carrier  continues  to  be  revolved  the  charges  on  A 
and  B  go  on  accumulating.  In  this  manner  power- 
ful charges  can  be  built  up  from  very  weak  initial 
charges. 

Fig.  23,  from  S.  P.  Thompson,  from  whom  this 
explanation  of  the  principle  of  induction  machines 


B 


Fig.  23.— Generalized  type  of  Electro-static  loductioo  Machine. 


is  abstracted,  represents  a  generalized  type  of  in- 
duction machine,  with  two  fixed  field  plates  or  con- 
ductors, A  and  B,  which  are  to  become  respectively 
positive  and  n^ative,  attached  to  a  stationary  glass 
cylinder.  A  set  of  six  carriers,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  and 
u,  are  attached  to  the  inside  of  an  inner  rotating 
cylinder.     In  addition  to  the  above,  a  pair  of  neu- 
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tralizing  brushes^  »„ »,,  fonned  of  flexible  metal 
wires,  are  provided  to  touch  the  carriers,  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  field  plates.  These  brushes 
are  connected  electrically  by  a  diagonal  conductor  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  A  set  of  appropriating  brushes, 
a^9  tf„  connected  with  the  field  plates,  reach  over 
from  the  field  plates  to  collect  the  charges  as  they 
are  conveyed  by  the  carriers,  and  impart  them  to 
the  field  plates.  Finally,  there  is  provided  the 
discharging  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  combs,  C|, 
C29  to  collect  any  unappropriated  charges  from  the 
carriers  after  they  have  passed  the  appropriating 
brushes.  The  combs  are  connected  to  a  pair  of 
discharging  balls,  capable  of  ready  adjustment  as  to 
the  distance  between  them.  A  pair  of  Leyden  jars, 
not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  generally  connected  to  the 
discharging  rod. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  may  now  be  readily 
understood.     Setting  the  neutralizing  brushes  so  asopenuioo 
to  touch  the  earners  just  before  they  pass  out  of  thetionor 

•     «         •  f    /      r'   1  t      *  .r«        /-,*,         influence 

inductive  action  of  the  field  plates,  if  the  field  plate  in*chines. 
A  has  a  slight  positive  charge,  which  may  be  im- 
parted to  it,  if  necessary,  by  touching  it  by  a  posi- 
tively excited  body,  then  the  carrier  p,  touched  by  w^, 
at  the  moment  it  passes  the  field  plate,  acquires  a 
small  negative  charge,  which  it  carries  forward  to 
the  appropriating  brush  a^,  thus  making  B  slightly 
negative.  Each  carrier,  as  it  is  carried  forward  to 
the  right  and  is  touched  by  Wi,  will  do  the  same 
thing.  On  the  lower  side,  as  the  carriers  move  from 
right  to  left,  they  are  touched  by  the  neutralizing 
brush  «j,  while  under  the  induction  of  the  negative 
charge  on  B.  They  therefore  carry  a  small  positive 
charge  to  A,  by  aid  of  the  appropriating  brush  a^. 
In  this  way  the  field  plate  A  is  rapidly  made  more 
and  more  positive,  and  the  field  plate  B  more  and 
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more  n^^tive,  and  consequently  tiie  more  do  the 
ojlleqting  combs,  c^  and  c,,  receive  the  unappropri- 
ated charges.  Torrents  of  thin,  blue  sparks,  there- 
fore, pass  across  the  air  gap  between  tiie  discharg- 
ing knobs  at  D,  with  a  sharp  hissing  sound  if  the 
Leyden  jars  are  not  connected,  but  with  a  sharp 
snap  or  report  and  bright  spark  if  such  jars  are  con- 
nected. To  ensure  proper  action  both  tiie  neutraliz- 
ing and  the  appropriating  brushes  must  make  good 
electric  contact  with  the  carriers. 


The  Toppler-Holtz  Machine  is  a  form  of  influ- 
ence or  induction  machine  that  operates  in  accor- 
dance with  the  above  general  explanation.  It  is 
made  either  with  a  single  or  with  several  revolving 
plates.  That  shown  in  Fig.  24  consists  of  three 
plates  of  glass  covered  with  shellac  varnish.  One 
of  these  plates  is  fixed  and  the  other  two  are  so 
mounted  on  a  shaft  as  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
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volved.  The  fixed  plate  carries  two  pieces  of  tin- 
foil, ABC,  and  A'  B'  C,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  shdlacked  paper.  These 
constitute  the  two  field  plates.  The  rotating  plates 
cany  a  number  of  small  disks  of  tin-foil  cemented 
to  their  front  faces.    These  constitute  the  carriers. 


Fio.  aj.— WimshutM  Electro-«Ulic  Induction  Machioe.    Probably  one  of  the 

Metal  buttons  are  provided  at  the  centres  of  the 
disks  to  prevent  the  disks  of  tin-foil  from  being 
worn  by  the  friction  of  the  brushes.  The  neutral- 
izing brushes  are  connected  by  the  diagonal  conduc- 
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tors.  The  appropriating  brushes,  b  and  J/,  are 
clamped  to  the  edge  of  the  fixed  disk.  The  combs, 
placed  as  shown,  are  connected  to  the  adjustable  dis- 
charging rods,  H,  H',  mounted  on  two  small  Leyden 
jars. 

In  the  Wimshurst  Influence  Machine,  the  con- 
wimshurst  struction  and  operation  are  much  simplified.  Here 
Ma^*2?  there  are  no  fixed  field  plates,  the  machine  consist- 
ing, as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  of  two  plates  of  shellac- 
covered  glass,  arranged  to  rotate  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. To  the  front  of  one  of  the  plates  and  to  the 
back  of  the  other  plate  are  cemented  a  number  of 
tin-foil  sectors,  which  act  both  as  carriers  and  induc- 
tors. The  sectors  are  provided  with  metallic  buttons 
to  avoid  wear.  The  neutralizing  brushes  for  the 
front  plate  are  supported  by  an  insulated  diagonal 
conductor,  so  placed  as  to  touch  the  sections  of  this 
plate  as  they  pass.  The  neutralizing  brushes  for  the 
back  plate  are  similarly  supported  by  a  diagonal  con- 
ductor placed  so  as  to  touch  the  sections  on  this  plate 
as  they  pass.  The  collecting  and  discharging  appa- 
ratus of  two  pairs  of  insulated  combs  are  placed  as 
shown.  The  machine  is  self-exciting,  and  is  now  very 
generally  employed. 


VON  KLMIST  AKD   TBE   LKYDEN  JAB 


CHAPTER   V 

VON     KLEIST    AND    THE    LEYDEN    JAB 

"I   would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  Kingdom  of 
France." — MuscHXNBScecK,  m  a  Ittttr  to  Rtaiimtr. 

TOWARD  the  close  of  1745,  Von  Kleist,  Bishop 
of  Pomerania,  desiring  to  isolate  electricity,  v™ 
conceived  the  idea  of  leading  a  charge  from^j'^^^^ 
an  electric  machine  into  a  glass  bottle,  arguing,  in  alld™!".  ' 
probability,  that  he  might  in  this  manner  be  able  to 


'Kktot'i 


t^iUKiDg:  power  of  potDts  or  aliup  edrei  wu  known. 

fill  the  bottle  with  electricity,  since  he  imagined  the 
electricity  would  not  be  able  to  escape  on  account  of 
the  non-conducting  property  of  the  glass.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  partially  filled  a  small  glass 
bottle  with  water,  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  coit- 
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nected  its  inside  to  the  conductor  of  an  electric  ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  bent  wire  that  passed  through 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  reached  down  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  attaching  the  wire  to  the  ma- 
chine, as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  As  will  be  readily 
understood,  by  these  arrangements  Von  Kleist  had 
produced  a  Leyden  jar,  the  water  inside  the  bottle 
forming  the  inner  coating,  and  the  hand  supporting 
it,  the  outer  coating. 

Von  Kleist  did  indeed  succeed  in  obtaining  a  bottle 
filled  with  electricity;  for,  when  endeavoring  to  re- 
move the  charged  bottle  from  the  machine,  in  order 
carefully  to  examine  its  contents,   he  received  a 
shock,  which,  although  necessarily  slight,  consider- 
K?d8f9      ing  the  size  and  character  of  the  apparatus,  was 
ehSric  ^    nevertheless  unduly  exaggerated  by  his  terror.     In 
^  '       a  letter  sent  to  a  scientific  friend  in  Berlin,  dated 
November  4,  1745,  he  says  of  the  bottle:  "If  while 
it  is  electrified  I  put  my  finger  or  a  piece  of  gold 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  to  the  nail,  I  receive  a 
shock  which  stuns  my  arms  and  shoulders." 

The  honor  of  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  is 

cuneus  and  ascribed  by  some  to  Cuneus,  of  Leyden,  a  pupil  of 

brol^kfSid  Muschenbroeck,   and  by  others  to  Muschenbroeck 

jan  ^^  ^  himself.     The  discovery  by  both  of  these  is  said  to 

have  been  made  in  a  similar  manner.     Muschen- 

broeck's  surprise  at  receiving  the  shock  was  even 

greater  than  Von  Kleist's.     In  a  letter  to  Reaumer 

he  says :  "I  felt  myself  struck  in  my  arms,  shoulders 

and  breast.     I  lost  my  breath,  and  it  was  two  days 

before  I  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and 

the  terror." 

Origin  of        The  Leyden  jar  received  its  name  from  the  city 
KydcSf Jar.  of  Leyden,  where  Cuneus  lived,  most  probably,  be- 
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cause  he  gave  greater  publicity  to  its  peculiar  effects 
than  Von  Kleist  did. 

These  experiments  created  intense  excitement  in 
scientific  circles  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Despite  his 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  Muschenbroeck,  in  com- 
mon with  other  scientific  men,  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  time  in  repeating  and  modifying  the  experiment. 
1745  and  1746,  were,  therefore,  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  early  electric  history.  Apart  from  their 
scientific  interest,  these  early  experimenters  appeared 
to  have  derived  a  morbid  satisfaction  from  what 
they  alleged  were  the  terrible  effects  of  the  subtle  JS^" 
agency.  AUamand,  on  taking  a  shock,  said:  "IJSSSSiS^ 
lost  the  use  of  my  breath  for  several  minutes,  and3i^yd« 
then  felt  so  intense  a  pain  along  my  right  arm  that  ^"'  '^^^^^^ 
I  feared  permanent  injury  from  it."  Winkler  says, 
referring  to  the  first  time  he  made  the  experiment, 
"I  suffered  great  convulsions  through  my  body;  it 
put  my  blood  into  agitation;  I  feared  an  ardent 
fever,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cooling 
medicine."  Boze,  whom  we  have  already  recorded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  prime  conductor  of  the  frictional 
electric  machine,  even  went  as  far  as  to  assert  that 
he  coveted  electric  martyrdom,  so  that  the  account  of 
his  death  might  found  an  article  for  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy. 

Despite  these  foolish  misgivings,   numerous  in- 
vestigations were  made,  and  the  Ley  den  jar  wasi^jp^ve- 
greatly  improved.     Bevis,  in  1745,  substituted  coat-J^J^jj^., 
ings  of  tin-foil  for  the  water  and  the  hand.     In  the 
same  year  Watson,  Smeaton,  Wilson,  Canton,  and 
others  still  further  improved  the  jar. 

Some  idea  of  the  excitement  in  scientific  circles, 
created  by  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  may  be 
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gained  from  the  following  quotation  taken  from 
Cavallo's  "Electricity,"  already  previously  quoted 
from.  This  was  a  book  printed  in  1795,  by  Tibe- 
rius Cavallo,  and  contained,  in  some  three  volumes, 
a  fairly  full  description  of  the  comparatively  little 
that  was  then  known  concerning  electricity.  To 
the  mind  of  Cavallo,  however,  this  little  appeared 
so  great  that  he  questioned  whether,  in  view  of  so 
much  having  been  accomplished  during  1745  and 
1 746,  there  could  be  reasonable  hope  for  electricians 
in  the  future  making  any  new  discoveries.  He  ap- 
parently feared  that  1746  had  seen  the  discovery  of 
practically  all  the  world  ever  could  hope  to  know 
concerning  the  electric  force.  However,  his  better 
judgment  prevailed,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
quotation,  he  conceded  that  the  young  electrician 
might  still  have  a  vast  field  before  him  in  the  future. 
Could  Cavallo  have  but  lived  in  our  days,  he  would 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  prediction  was  much 
truer  than  he  probably  believed. 


Effect  of 
invention 
of  Leyden 
jar  on 
electric 
progress. 


"In  short,  nothing  contributed  to  make  Electricity 
the  subject  of  the  public  attention,  and  excite  a  gen- 
eral curiosity,  until  the  capital  discovery  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  its  power,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Leyden  phial,  which  was  accidentally  made 
in  the  memorable  year  1745.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  study  of  Electricity  became  general,  sur- 
prised every  beholder,  and  invited  to  the  houses 
of  Electricians  a  greater  number  of  spectators  than 
were  before  assembled  together  to  observe  any  philo- 
sophical experiments  whatsoever. 


"Since  the  time  of  this  discovery,  the  prodigious 
number  of  Electricians,  experiments,  and  new  facts 
that  have  been  daily  produced  from  every  comer  of 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  almost  in- 
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credible.  Discoveries  crowded  upon  discoveries; 
improvements  upon  improvements;  and  the  science 
ever  since  that  time  went  on  with  so  rapid  a  course, 
and  is  now  spreading  so  amazingly  fast,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  subject  would  be  soon  exhaused,  and  Elec- 
tricians arrive  at  an  end  of  their  researches;  but, 
however,  the  ne  plus  ultra  is,  in  all  probability,  as  yet 
at  a  great  distance,  and  the  young  Electrician  has 
a  vast  field  before  him,  highly  deserving  his  atten- 
tion, and  promising  further  discoveries,  perhaps 
equally  or  more  important  than  those  already 
made." 

The  discovery  of  the  Leyden  Jar,  for  it  should 
properly  be  called  a  discovery  rather  than  an  inven-  S'Jfil^- 
tion,  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- th™i2jd« 
tance  to  electric  science.  And  yet  the  Leyden  jar  is^**"' 
so  exceedingly  simple  in  its  structure  that  one  would 
hardly  expect  that  it  possesses  such  marvellous  pow- 
ers. It  is  a  mere  glass  jar,  coated  both  on  the  out- 
side and  inside  with  tin-foil,  with  a  good  length  of 
free  space  left  between  the  mouth  of  the  jar  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  tin-foil.  But,  connect  the  inner 
coating  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  ordinary 
electric  machine,  so  feeble  that  it  can  scarcely  pro- 
duce sparks  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
place  the  out»  coating  in  connection  with  the 
ground,  and  turn  the  handle  of  the  machine.  The 
jar  will  then  manifest  its  peculiar  power  of  accumu- 
lating electricity;  for  the  feeble  machine,  aided  by 
this  powerful  device,  is  now  able  to  produce  charges 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  able  to  do  without 
the  Leyden  jar. 

The  Leyden  jar,  as  left  by  these  early  investiga-      ^  ^ 

•  m       t  r     1  Description 

tors,  consisted,  as  shown  m  Fig.  27,  of  a  jar  of  glass, ofLcyden 
coated  over  the  outside  and  inside  up  to  about  two- 
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thirds  of  its  height  with  tin-foil.     In  the  top  of  the 
jar  is  placed  a  cork  or  hd  of  dry  wood,  through 


M  uid  ibe  opposite 


which  passes  a  rounded  knob.  A,  of  polished  brass 
connected  to  a  brass  chain,  E,  that  communicates 
on  the  inside  with  the  tin-foil  coating. 

Where  a  very  powerful  charge  is  required,  a 
bS^r*"  single  large  jar  may  be  used,  but  it  is  more  con- 
Stovel'^*'  venient  to  use  a  number  of  smaller  jars,  placed  in 
stogie  terge  a  y^j^^  jfjg  inside  of  which  is  lined  with  tin-foil,  so 
as  to  connect  all  the  outside  coatings  of  the  separate 
jars,  while  the  insides  are  connected  as  one  large  jar, 
by  means  of  brass  rods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  thus 
practically  forming  a  single  Leyden  jar.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  called  a  Leyden-jar  battery.  In  the 
figure  the  battery  is  represented  as  having  been 
charged  from  the  prime  conductors,  C,  C*,  of  the 
electric  machine,  represented  at  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  figure.  The  battery  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
being  discharged  through  some  substance  placed  at 
F,  by  means  of  discharging  rods  held  in  both  hands 
as  shown  at  the  upper  right  hand  side  of  the  fig- 
ure. In  the  case  of  a  Leyden-jar  battery,  should 
the  electric  stress  pierce  the  glass  of  one  of  the 
jars,  the  entire  battery  will  not  be  rendered  useless. 
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Besides  this,  a  much  thinner  glass  can  be  safely 
used  when  a  number  of  smaller  jars  are  connected 


so  as  to  form  a  single  jar  than  if  one  single  large 
jar  were  employed,  and  this  permits  a  greater  in- 
duction to  take  place  through  the  thinner  glass. 

Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  the  action  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  To  do  this  we  will  first  give  some  attention 
to  what  is  called  the  electric  capacity  of  a  conductor,  capacity  oi 
By  this  is  meant  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  must 
be  imparted  to  such  conductor  in  order  to  electrify 
it  to  a  certain  degree;  or,  in  other  words,  to  give 
it  a  certain  electro-motive  force,  A  large  conduc- 
tor, for  example,  would  require  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  electricity  to  give  it  an  E.M.F.  of  one 
volt  than  would  a  smaller  conductor. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity charged  on  a  conductor  can  affect  its  E.M.F., 
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Electric 
level  or 
potential. 


we  will  inquire  briefly  into  the  idea  of  electric  level, 
or  electric  potential.  It  is  convenient,  at  times,  to 
compare  some  of  the  simpler  effects  produced  by 
electricity  with  the  analagous  action  of  ordinary 
liquids.  This  is  all  right,  provided  we  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  that,  although  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
electricity  acts,  yet  we  do  not  really  know  what  elec- 
tricity is. 


of  water 
level  or 
potential. 


If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  a  liquid,  say  water,  there 
is  thereby  produced  a  water-pressure,  or  water- 
motive  force,  that  causes  the  water  to  tend. to  move 
Diflfcrencc  f  rom  this  vesscl  *  to  another  vessel,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  means  of  a  pipe.  This  motion, 
however,  can  never  take  place  if  the  level  of  the 
water  is  the  same,  in  both  vessels.  It  is  only  when 
the  water  level  is  higher  in  one  vessel  than  it  is  in 
the  other  that  a  flow  or  current  occurs.  Now  the 
height  of  the  liquid  in  either  vessel,  its  capacity  or 
size  being  fixed,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  vessel;  and  its  ability  to  flow  or  pass  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other  depends  on  the  diflFerence  of 
level,  and  this  difference  of  level  is  called  the  po- 
tential. 


Difference 
of  electric 
level  or 
potential. 


In  a  similar  manner  a  given  quantity  of  electricity 
raises  the  electric  level  of  a  conductor  to  an  extent 
dependent  on  the  capacity  of  the  conductor.  A  posi- 
tive charge  in  a  conductor  corresponds  to  a  higher 
electric  level,  and  a  negative  charge  to  a  lower  level 
than  when  unexcited.  The  difference  of  electric 
level,  or  electric  potential,  therefore,  results  in  an 
electric  pressure,  or  E.M.F.,  which  causes  the 
electricity  to  tend  to  flow,  the  flow,  as  in  the  case 
of  liquids,  taking  place  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
level.     The  capacity  of  a  conductor,  therefore,  may 
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be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  required 
to  produce,  by  the  establishment  of  a  certain  dii-^SS^or 
ference  of  electric  level,  or  potential,  an  electric ^••*'' 
pressure,  or  E.M.F.,  which  tends  to  cause  an  elec- 
tric flow  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level. 

The  practical  unit  of  electric  capacity  is  called 
the  farad,  in  honor  of  Faraday,  the  great  electrician,  -me  fond 
Since  the  practical  unit  of  electric  quantity  is  theSi^!^?^*** 
coulomb,  and  the  practical  unit  of  E.M.F.  is  the  volt,  «^fy. 
the  farad  may  be  defined,  as  that  capacity  of  a  con- 
ductor which  requires  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal 
to  one  coulomb  to  produce  in  it  an  E.M.F.  of  one 
volt.      Since  a  condenser  whose  Opacity  is  one 
farad  would  require  to  be  enormously  large,   in 
practice,    a   smaller   unit,    called    the   micro-farad,  2ndl^****" 
whose  value  is  equal  to  the  one-millionth  of  a 
farad,  is  generally  employed. 

The  Leyden  jar  is  able  to  take  such  comparatively 
large  charges  because  the  electric  capacity  of  a  cour 
ductor  is  markedly  increased  by  placing  it  near  an- 
other   conductor    possessing    an    opposite    electric 
charge.     The  Leyden  jar  is  sometimes  called  a  con- 
denser.    Since  a  Leyden  jar  accumulates  a  greater  SndSscr. 
charge  than  would  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
proximity  of  the  closely  approached  plates,  it  was 
formerly     called     an     accumulator.      This     termEicctHc 
accumulator     is    now    rejffved    for    the    storage  cumuiatw. 
battery,    a    device    which    will    be    subsequently 
described. 

The  operation  of  the  Leyden  jar  can  be  best  under- 
stood  from  an  examination  of  the  condenser  of 
iEpinus,  constructed  in  1759.    This  condenser  con- of ^^S. 
sists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  of  two  insulated  metallic 
plates,  A  and  B,  capable  of  being  moved  toward 
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and  from  each  other,  with  a  plate  of  glass,  C,  placed 
midway  between  them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  while  it  is  too  far  from  A  to 
be  affected  by  its  inductive  action,  B  be  connected 
to  the  positive  conductor  of  an  electric  machine. 
It  will  continue  to  receive  a  positive  charge  until  its 
charge  is  equal  to  that  of  the  machine.  The  elec- 
,  tricity  will  then  cease  to  flow  from  the  machine  to 
B,  because  the  electric  level  or  potential  is  the  same 
on  both  conductors.  The  charge  on  B  will  now  be 
spread  equally  over  both  surfaces  ofthe  conductor. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  B  be  moved  toward  C, 


1» 


aalMpima.  Note  Uw  sreuer  electric dt 
U*e  charge,  received  from  the  machine  on  tlie  surface  oi  i 
Dearer  the  charging  machine  Ihaa  od  the  tide  nearer  the  p! 
enaaed  desaity  ia  indicated  br  Uie  greater  number  oi  ploi  aiig 


the  charge  on  B  will  act  inductively  on  A,  and  repel 
a  positive  charge  from  A  to  the  earth,  through  the 
conducting  wire  shown,  and  cause  a  negative  charge 
to  accumulate  on  the  side  of  A  that  is  nearest  to  B. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mutual  attraction  between 
the  positive  charge  on  B,  and  the  negative  charge 
on  A,  will  cause  the  charge  of  B  to  collect  mainly 
on  the  side  B,  nearest  the  machine,  and  causing 
its  electric  potential  or  level  on  the  other  side  of 
;  B,  to  fall  below  that  of  the  machine:  Gmse- 
quently,  a  further  flow  of  positive  electricity  will 
be  able  to  pass  from  the  machine  to  B,  which  again 
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acts  inductively  on  A,  and  again  accumulates  an 
additional  charge  on  the  side  nearer  to  A.  In  this 
manner,  the  charge  goes  on  accumulating,  the  ca- 
pacity of  either  A  or  B,  under  these  circumstances, 
being  markedly  greater  than  it  would  be  if  they 
stood  alone. 

The  insulating  substance,  separating  the  two  con- 
ductors, which  permits  the  induction  to  take  place  DWectrick 
through  its  mass,  is  called  a  dielectric.     All  insula- 
tors are  capable  of  acting  as  dielectrics,  but  to  an 
unequal  degree.     The  following  are  a  few  dielectric 
media ;  viz.,  air,  glass,  shellac,  sulphur,  gutta-percha,  SpllSy  w 
insulating  oils,  and  a  vacuum.     The  ability  of  aSSIctSl^' 
dielectric  to  permit  induction  to  take  place  through  **^*^*^^* 
its  mass  is  called  its  dielectric  capacity,  or  its  specific 
inductive  capacity.     The  amount  of  electricity  which  q^^^^, 
can  be  accumulated  on  the  plates  of  a  condenser  de-  S^J^in- 
pends  on  the  potential  of  the  conductor,  on  the  area  Jjl^'^*  ^^at 
of  the  plates,   on   the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  ^J^^*^ 
separating  them,  and  differs  with  the  character  ofjg^aS**" 
the  substance,  that  is,  with  its  dielectric  capacity. 

The  Leyden  jar  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
condenser  of  iEpinus.  The  opposite  metallic  coat- 
ings form  the  conductors,  and  the  glass  of  the  jar 
the  dielectric.  While  charged,  either  of  the  coatings 
can  be  safely  touched  without  discharging  it,  since 
each  charge  is  held  in  place  or  bound  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  opposite  charge.  But,  if  both  coatings SSfSuie 
are  simultaneously  touched  by  a  conductor,  the  jarfJ^^^J^ 
will  practically  be  instantaneously  discharged.  If 
this  is  done  by  touching  one  coating  with  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  coating  with  the  left  hand,  a 
severe  shock  will  be  felt,  the  intensity  of  which 
will  depend  both  on  the  size  of  the  jar  and  on  the 
amount  of  the  charge. 

VoL  I.-5 
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A  convenient  and  safe  method  of  discharging  the 

«T^g(.  Leyden  jar  is  by  means  of  the  discharging  rods, 

which  consist  of  two  bent  brass  rods  terminated  by 

blunt  balls  of  brass,  provided  with  glass  insulating 

handles,  and  hinged  so  as  to  permit  the  distance  be- 


FiG.  30.— DlBKCted  Lcyden  Jar.  Remember  that  il  is  tlie  giaa  dielec- 
tric whoee  rariscet  reuin  tlie  opposite  cbarget.  The  conducting  matinga 
meraly  cfmvey  the  chaiga  to  all  parti  of  the  surfaces  oi  the  glass  to  which 
tbtj  are  attached. 

tween  the  free  ends  to  be  readily  varied.  A  pair  of 
discharging  rods,  in  the  act  of  discharging  the 
Leyden-jar  battery,  are  shown  at  the  upper  right 
hand  side  of  Fig.  28. 

During  his  study  of  the  Leyden  jar,  Franklin 
showed  that,  contrary  to  what  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, the  charges  are  not  accumulated  cm  the  oppo- 
site metallic  coatings,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Disaected  djelectric  This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  by  means 
J  *"'"-Qf  thg  dissected  Leyden  jar — i.e.  a  jar  the  coatings 
of  which  can  be  readily  detached.  Such  a  jar  is 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  If  this  jar  is  charged  when  the 
coatings  are  in  place,  they  may  then  be  separated  by 
lifting  A  out  of  the  glass  jar  and  then  removing  the 
outer  coating  B,  being  careful  to  touch  only  one  coat- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Thus  separated,  no  charge  will 
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be  found  in  either  of  the  coatings,  which  may  be 
freely  handled,  and  connected  to  the  earth,  or  placed  £^5K^ 
in  contact  with  each  other.     The  charges  are  on™rS^f^ 
the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass.     If  the  olTi'j^'*' 
different  parts  of  the  jar  be  again  assembled,  as  at 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  figure,  a  strong  spark  may 
be  drawn  from  the  jar  by  means  of  the  discharg- 
ing   rod.     The   charge  resides,   therefore,    in   the 
dielectric   medium    separating  the    two  oppositely 
charged  conductors. 

The  comparatively  large  capacity  of  condensers 
causes  them  to  be  used  in  a  variety  of  apparatus. 
They  may  either  take  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Ley-  fo™  oi 
den  jar,  or  they  may  take  a  more  compact  form  in^dSSr. 
which  numerous  separate  sheets  of  tin-foil  are  sepa- 
rated by  very  thin  sheets  of  mica  or  paraffined  paper. 
The  separate  condensers,  formed  by  each  sheet  of 
paraffined  paper  and  its  opposing  coatings  of  tin-foil, 


—A  Standard  CondeaKr  »[  tbe  apadlT  of  a  microfarad  or  tbe  oat- 


and  connected  together  into  a  single  large  condenser, 
as  the  separate  Leyden  jars  in  a  Leyden-jar  bat- 
teiy  are  connected  into  a  single  Leyden  jar.  On 
the  top  of  the  box  are  placed  binding  posts,  the  two 
outside  posts  being  connected  respectively  to  the  two 
opposite  coatings,  and  the  middle  post  being  pro- 
vided in  order  to  readily  discharge  its  condenser, 
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by  connecting  its  opposite  coatings.  A  common 
form  of  such  condenser  is  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
Condensers  of  a  capacity  of  but  one-third  of  a 
microfarad  require  about  1,200  square  inches  of 
tin-foil. 

A  single  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  does  not  com- 
pletely remove  all  its  charge.  If  the  jar  be  left  to 
dS^!^  itself  for  a  short  time  after  its  first  discharge,  a  sec- 
ond discharge  may  be  obtained,  though,  of  course, 
much  feebler  than  the  first.  This  discharge  is  due 
to  a  residual  charge  produced  by  a  penetration  of 
the  charge  into  the  substance  of  the  glass  or  other 
dielectric.  The  liberation  of  the  residual  charge  is 
hastened  by  gently  tapping  the  glass. 
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Claasifica- 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   LUMINOUS   EFFECTS   OF  ELECTRIC   DISCHARGES 

"Castor  and  Pollux  came  afterwards  to  be  considered  the 
patron  deities  of  seamen  and  voyagers,  and  the  lambent 
flames  which,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  play  rotmd 
the  sails  and  masts  of  the  vessels,  were  called  by  their  names/' 
— The  Age  of  Fables:  Bulfinch. 

THE  effects  produced  by  electric  discharges  may 
be  divided  into  a  variety  of  classes,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  luminous  effects,  or 
those  attended  by  the  production  of  light;  thermal 
effects,  or  those  attended  by  the  production  of  heat ; 
mechanical  effects,  or  those  observed  frequently  in 
the  case  of  either  non-conductors  or  partial  conduc- 
tors, in  which  the  substances  are  pierced,  torn  oruonoT 
broken;  chemical  effects,  in  which  either  combina-ducedfy°" 
tions  or  decompositions  of  chemical  substances  take  charges, 
place;  magnetic  effects,  in  which  magnet  poles  are 
produced  or  reversed  by  the  passage  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  and  physiological  effects,  or  those  attending 
the  passage  of  electric  discharges  through  the  bodies 
of  animals  or  plants.     All  the  above  effects  are 
produced,  to  some  extent  or  other,  by  electric  dis- 
charges, no  matter  what  their  source  may  be.    We 
will  at  present  discuss  the  effects  of  such  electric  dis- 
charges only  as  are  produced  by  frictional  ^l^^^^^Htoh  dec- 
machines  or  influence  machines,  or  by  the  discharge  ^^^^i^^ 
of  Leyden-jar  batteries,  in  all  of  which  cases  very  <*«•«». 
high  electro-motive  forces  are  involved. 

Some  of  the  luminous  effects  produced  by  dis- 
charges of  high  electro-motive  force  were  noticed 
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early  in  the  history  of  electric  science.  Guericke 
SdS^  had  no  sooner  produced  his  globular  electrical  ma- 
uSt!**^^*^  chine  than  he  noticed,  during  its  action,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  electric  glow  or  light.  This  is  the  first 
electric  light  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  was 
exceedingly  feeble,  and  compared  but  unfavorably 
with  the  bright  light  now  so  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  its  way,  it  was  not  unlike 
the  feeble  effects  produced  by  Thales  in  the  case  of 
the  rubbed  amber.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  has 
grown  to  the  remarkable  proportions  it  possesses 
to-day. 

Electric         If  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  be  held  near  a  highly 
"^^^       charged  conductor,  such,  for  example,  as  the  prime 


Fig.  3a.— Disruptive  Discharge  or  Spark  Passing  Between  Charged  Conduc- 
tor C  and  Hand.  Remember  that  in  all  such  cases  opposite  charges  accumu- 
late by  electro-static  induction  or  influence  on  the  opposed  surfaces,  and  that 
when  these  are  sufficiently  powerful  the  dielectric,  in  this  case  the  air,  is 
broken  and  the  spark  passes. 

conductor  C,  shown  in  Fig.  32,  a  bright  spark  will 
pass  between  the  conductor  and  the  hand. 

The  appearance  of  the  spark  between  any  two 
approached  bodies  depends  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances.    If  the  discharging  surfaces  consist  of  blunt 
metallic  balls,  that  are  separated  but  a  short  distance, 
the  discharge  is  marked  by  a  slender  but  very  bright 
line.     As  the  distance  between  the  discharging  sur- 
Branching,  faces  increases,  the  spark  assumes  an  irregular  form, 
ulhta&g-   having  a  somewhat  zig-zag  appearance  or  shape,  as 
chw-ges.     shown  in  Fig.  33.     The  irregularity  of  this  path  is 
generally  explained  by  the  discharge  taking  the  patH 
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of  least  electric  resistance,  and  this  being  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  dust  particles  in  the  inter- 
vening air.    The  irregularities  in  the  path  of  the  dis- 
charge are  also  due  to  the  compression  of  the  air  in 
front  of  it,  the  discharge  taking  by  preference  the 
less  dense  air  on  one  side  or  the  other.     Faraday  F«r«<itj', 
showed,  in  his  researches,  that,  during  induction  be-JSurt«. 
tween  two  conductors,  a  polarization  takes  pla(%  indium"* 
the  intervening  dielectric.     As  soon  as  the  tension  iKJSfJht 
or  stress  produced  on  this  line  of  polarized  particles  JISS^I** 
has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  a  breaking 
down  or  disruption  occurs  in  the  medium,  and  the 
spark  passes.     Such  discharges  are,  therefore,  gen- 
erally called  disruptive  discharges. 

The  size  of  the  conducting  surfaces  between  which 
the  discharge  occurs  also  affects  the  appearance  of 


Fio.  )3.— Bmnching  DiiruptlTc  DiKharge  between  DiichuglnK  Surfacn. 
Ncie  the  dmllariif  in  tbe  appeanmcc  of  [he  dlicharfe  to  the  forltid  or  k- 
callcd  ti^*zaff  iightnlog  A****—     Note  here  that  one  of  the  diacharging  nirfacct 

the  electric  spark.     Where  both  surfaces  have  the 
form  of  large  spheres,  and  are  not  very  far  apart, 
the  sparks  are  very  brilliant,  taking  a  straight  path,  of  iiie  of 
and  are  accompanied  by  loud  detonations.     If,  how- aurfa™  on 
ever,  the  area  of  the  sphere  attached  to  the  primeo'*!**- 
conductor  is  small,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
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Opposing  surface,  the  spark  assumes  the  irregular 
path,  characteristic  of  ordinary  lightning.  The  light 
is  far  less  brilliant  as  the  length  of  the  path  of  the 
discharge  is  increased,  its  intensity,  in  all  cases,  de- 
pending on  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  brilliancy  of 
the  spark  depends  on  the  very  high  temperature  to 
which  the  discharge  has  raised  the  intervening  parti- 
cles of  the  air  or  other  medium  through  which  it  is 
passing. 

During  disruptive  discharges  small  portions  of 
metal  are  torn  from  the  conductors  that  form  the 
metallic  surfaces  between  which  the  discharge  is 
passing.    These  particles,  vaporized  by  the  intense 
heat  produced  by  the  discharge,  impart  to  it  charac- 
f^^^     teristic  colors ;  for  example,  copper  and  silver  give  a 
^^'^zS  green  color  to  the  spark.  Iron  imparts  a  reddish 
^^dSn     color.  That  these  colors  are  due  to  vaporized  metallic 
o^u^B.  substances  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  light 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  spectroscope,  an 
apparatus  for  determining  the  chemical  nature  of  any 
substance  which  is  heated  high  enough  to  change  it 
into  an  incandescent  or  glowing  vapor,  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  different  colored  lights  it  emits.     In 
this  case  the  spectroscope  reveals  the  presence  of  col- 
^teSc-    ored  lights,  due  to  glowing  vapors  of  the  same 
l?S^^^   metals  as  those  forming  the  surfaces  between  which 
the  discharge  is  passing. 

The  nature  of  the  medium,  through  which  the 
Color  of  spark  is  passing,  also  affects  its  color.  In  air,  at  ordi- 
fco^V  nary  pressures,  when  the  volume  of  the  discharge  is 
medium  great,  the  spark  has  a  bluish-white  color.  Thin  dis- 
wwdfk  charges  passing  through  a  greater  length  of  air  are 
^*'***  somewhat  purplish  in  tint,  and  are  frequently  of  un- 
equal luminosity  in  different  parts  of  their  length, 
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being  much  darker  in  places  where  the  quantity  of 
electricity  passing  is  small.  In  nitrogen,  the  spark  is 
the  same  color  as  in  air,  except  that  it  is  of  a  deep 
blue  or  purple  tint.  In  hydrogen,  the  spark  assumes 
a  beautiful  crimson  color. 

If  the  distance  between  the  discharging  surfaces 
is  increased  so  far  that  a  disruptive  spark  or  dis- 
charge is  unable  to  occur,  the  discharge  spreads  it- 
self in  the  form  of  a  faintly  luminous,  divergent 
brush  of  the  blue  color  characteristic  of  the  passage  SiSj^^ 
of  a  slender  discharge  through  air.  The  intensity 
of  this  light  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  seen  only  in 
a  dark  room.  Such  discharges  are  called  brush 
discharges,  and  are  attended  by  a  crackling,  hissing 
sound. 

Brush  discharges  are  not  continuous.     As  Wheat- 
istone  has  shown,  they  consist  of  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive partial  discharges  diat  follow  one  another 
at  very  rapid  intervals.     Their  intermittent  charac- intemut- 
ter  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  hissing  noises  aS^  of ' 
have  a  more  or  less  definite  pitch,  like  musical  notes,  charses. 
and  that,  as  the  distance  between  the  discharging 
surface    is    decreased,    the   pitch   of    the   musical 
notes  becomes  higher,  that  is,  the  notes  become 
shriller. 

The  brush  discharge  consists  of  numerous  separate 
streams  branching  out  from  a  main  trunk  or  stem. 
Each  of  these  separate  streams  divides,  or  branches 
into  numerous  smaller  streams,  not  unlike  the  rivu- »nce  of  the 
lets  and  rills  that  unite  to  form  the  larger  streams  in  ^"^ 
a  river  system.  The  breadth  of  the  brush  discharge 
is  increased  by  holding  a  flat  plate  a  short  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
brush.     The  same  effect  is  produced  by  holding  the 
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palm  of  the  hand  in  a  similar  position.  The  brush 
discharge  shown  in  Fig.  34  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  this  form  of  dis- 
charge. 

When  the  area  of  the  electrified  surface  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  point,  or  when  the  electrification  is  in- 
creased beyond  a  certain  point,  the  brush  discharge 


Ph.  h.— Bnuh  DtocbaiBc  Irom  Van  i 
chine  of  Ttij  greal  power.  The  mactii: 
fire  JDchefl  in  diameter. 


Glow  or     changes  into  the  glow  discharge.     Here  the  musical 
charge.      notc  is  abseot,  the  discharge  being  continuous  and 
not   intermittent,   like  the  brush  discharge.      The 
glow  discharge  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a 
faint  glow  of  phosphorescent  light  accompanies  it. 
In  the  glow  discharge  the  electric  charge  appears  to 
caoMof     be  carried  off  the  conductor  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
"i^'ta^iow  air  particles  that  are  violently  thrown  off  the  sur- 
diicbarge.  j^^^  ^j  ^^^  couductor.     This  motion  of  the  air  par- 
ticles is  due  to  their  repulsion  frcmi  the  charged  cotJ- 
ductor,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as,  by  coming  in 
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contact  with  the  conductor,  they  receive  from  it 
an  electric  charge.  The  amount  of  electrification 
required  to  produce  the  glow  discharge  i^  decreased 
by  decreasing  the  density  of  the  air  through  which 
the  discharge  is  passing. 

The  glow  discharge  is  sometimes  called  a  con- 
vective  discharge,  for  the  reason  that  the  motions 
it  sets  up  in  the  surrounding  air  somewhat  resemble 
the  convection  streams  or  air  currents  set  up  in  the^ScC^ir 
air  around  a  heated  body,  by  means  of  the  difference 
in  the  density  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  glow  or 
convective  discharge  is  sometimes  called  the  silent 
discharge,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  noisy 
disruptive  discharge. 

A  negatively  charged  conductor  produces  a  dif- 
ferently shaped  discharge  from  a  positively  charged 
conductor.     When  intermittent  discharges  are  tak- 


Fkc.  35.— Chancterittic  appeanoce  of  the  bnith  diicliarge  prodnoed  bf  a 
poritiTely  charged  coodactor,  and  the  itar  discharge  produced  1^  a  negatiTety 
charged  conductor. 

ing  place  from  a  negatively  charged  conductor,  they 
generally  assume  the  shape  of  a  star  discharge  in- Dufennce 
stead  of  the  characteristic  brush-shaped  discharge  anw^' 
from  positively  charged  conductors.     The  difference  pSSSre  * 
in  the  appearance  of  the  positive  brush  discharge  and  oegau^ 
the  negative  star  discharge  is  shown  in  Fig.  35. 
Faraday  has  shown  that  these  differences  are  due 
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to  the  fact  that  a  negative  charge  escapes  more 
readily  into  the  air  than  an  equal  positive  charge. 


from  ma 
chines. 


All  the  three  forms  of  luminous  disdiarges  above 
described — viz.,  the  spark,  the  brush,  and  the  glow — 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  an  ordinary  induction 
machine,  such  as  the  Toppler-Hohz,  or  Wimshurst 
induction  machine,  by  properly  arranging  the  dis- 
SbuSitog^  charging  balls  or  other  terminals,  provided  for  dis?- 
b?lSf  and  charging  the  machine.  Placing  the  discharging  balls 
chSl^Sf '  at  the  proper  separating  distance,  bright  sparks  fol- 
low one  another  with  a  rapidity  dq)ending  on  the 
rate  at  which  electricity  is  being  produced  by  the 
machine.  On  placing  Leyden  jars  in  the  circtiity 
brilliant  white  sparks  occur,  but  at  less  frequent 
intervals  than  when  the  Leyden  jars  are  absent.  If 
the  balls  are  sq)arated  beyond  the  distiance  at  which 
the  spark  discharge  occurs,  the  hissing  and  more 
or  less  musical  brush  discharge  takes  place.  If  the 
balls  are  replaced  by  points,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, the  silent  glow  discharge  occurs. 


If,  while  a  brush  discharge  is  taking  place  between 

or°SSuipfe  a  ball  or  sphere  connected  with  the  positive  conduc- 

*^  tor  and  a  plate  connected  with  a  negative  conductor, 


¥ia,  36.~A  Miilt%>te  Dncharge  resukm?,  mnder  ccrtaiik  condkioin,  from 
the  bteakiog  of  a  single  discharge  into  a  number  oi  apptoxknately  paridlel 
separate  discharges. 

the  terminals  are  brought  near  together,  the  brush 
discharge  takes  the  shape  of  a  number  of  more  or 
less  parallel  separate  discharges,  such  as  are  shown 
m  Fig.  36. 
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It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  of 
the  preceding  luminous  electric  discharges  taking  Jj^j^^'^u^ 
place  in  air  or  other  medium,  it  is  not  a  stream  of  J^f*^j;J^ 
electricity  that  becomes  visible  along  the  path  of  the^^**'- 
discharge,  but  a  stream  of  particles  of  the  air  or 
other  substance  constituting  the  medium,  through 
which  the  discharge  is  passing,  that  have  been  ren- 
dered incandescent  or  luminous  by  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  the  electricity. 

The  length  of  the  disruptive  discharge  between 
two  opposed  conductors  depends  primarily  upon  the 
difference  between  their  electric  potentials.     It  varies 
markedly  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  or  other  gases 
through  which  the  electricity  passes,  increasing  rap- 
idly as  this  pressure  decreases.     In  other  words,  it 
is  easier  to  pass  a  discharge  through  a  partially  vacu- 
ous space  than  through  air  at  ordinary  pressures. 
The  length  of  spark  also  varies  in  different  gaseous 
media,  being  about  twice  as  long  in  hydrogen  at^j^^^,,^ 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressures  as  in  ordinary  air.g^^*'* 
A  convenient  method  for  observing  the  color  andj«j«£^°' 
other  peculiarities  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
discharge  through  different  gaseous  media  consists 
in  placing  the  gases  in  sealed  glass  tubes  provided 
with  platinum  wires  for  leading  the  discharge  into 
and  out  of  the  tubes.     The  different  gaseous  sub- 
stances within  such  tubes  may  either  be  at  ordinary  g^JJ^ 
atmospheric  pressures,  or  may  be  in  a  partially  rare-  ^^^*^ 
fied  state  by  exhaustion  by  means  of  an  air  pump, 
before  the  tubes  are  sealed  by  the  melting  of  the 
glass. 

High-potential  disdiarges,  when  passed  through 
partial  vacua,  produce  luminous  phencmiena,  which 
(Bffer  maricedly  in  appearance  with  the  degree  of  ex- 
haustion.    If  a  tube  or  other  inclosed  glass  vessel, 
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filled  with  ordinary  air,  be  connected  with  an  air 
pump  while  disruptive  sparks  are  passing,  a  change 
will  be  observed  in  the  appearance  of  the  discharge, 
as  the  inclosed  space  becomes  more  and  more  rarefied 
S^SSuS?  ^y  ^^^  removal  of  the  air.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
^S^*^  exhaustion  the  sparks  lose  their  sharp  definition; 
then  they  gradually  increase  in  width  until  they 
occupy  the  entire  inclosed  space.  This  change  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  their  color.  They  no 
longer  possess  the  bright  light  of  the  disruptive 
spark,  but  take  .on  the  appearance  of  a  pale  phospho- 
rescent glow,  and  assume  the  characteristic  blue  or 
purple  color  already  referred  to. 

As  the  exhaustion  of  the  glass  vessel  continues, 
the  phosphorescent  glow,  instead  of  filling  the  en- 
tire space,  takes  a  curious  form  of  alternate  patches 
of  light  and  shade,  giving  the  space  a  striated  or 
stratifica-   Stratified  appearance.     This  luminous  phenomenon 
eie^ric  dL  is  Called  the  stratification  of  the  electric  discharge. 
***'**'      As  the  exhaustion  continues,  the  dark  spaces  be- 
tween the  alternate  luminous  bands  increase  in  width, 
and  the  volume  of  the  discharges  decreases,  until,  at 
very  high  degrees  of  exhaustion,  the  discharges  en- 
tirely cease  to  pass,  even  if  the  difference  of  electric 
potential  between  the  terminals  be  greatly  increased, 
or  the  distance  between  the  discharging  points  is 
greatly  decreased. 

The  curious  fact  exists,  therefore,  that,  as  regards 
its  conducting  power,  air,  at  ordinary  pressures,  is 
a  good  insulator ;  that  while,  at  gradually  decreasing 
pressures,  its  insulating  powers  are  markedly  de- 
^^^f^  creased,  becoming  as  it  does  at  moderately  high 
^hvacu-  degrees  of  exhaustion  a  fairly  good  conductor,  yet 
at  very  high  vacua  air  bea>mes  an  almost  per- 
fect insulator.     This  fact  is  of  interest  when  taken 
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in  connection  with  the  electric  charge  of  the  earth. 
The  earth,  as  is  well  known,  moves  around  the  sun 
in  a  space  that  is  practically  devoid  of  all  ordinary 
matter;  or,  in  other  words,  in  an  extremely  high 
vacuum.  Any  electric  charge,  therefore,  imparted 
to  the  earth  is  thus  effectually  prevented  from  being 
lost  or  dissipated,  at  least  as  far  as  anything  outside 
the  earth  is  concerned.     A  glass  tube  orovided  with 


un.    Notetba 

ig-in  platinum  winm.  The  glan  projectloo  U  tin  upper  right-hand 
r,  is  where  the  Cabc  wu  couiecled  to  the  air-pump.  Thli  tube,  wu,  how- 
subcequentlf  sealed  bj  the  mclling  or  fnnoo  oi  the  glan. 


closely  approximated  conducting  wires  of  platinum, 
and  containing  the  non-conducting  vacuum,  is  shown 
in  Fig,  ^y.  When  the  platinum  wires  are  connected  ^^^ 
with  the  terminals  of  a  machine  capable  of  causing 
sparks  to  pass  freely  through  an  inch  or  more  of 
air,  the  sparks  absolutely  refuse  to  pass,  thus  show- 
ing that  a  high  vacuum  is  a  very  much  better  non- 
conductor than  is  air  at  ordinary  pressures. 

Itx  order  to  be  aWe  to  readily  produce  electrical 
strise  without  being  compelled  to  obtain  the  proper 
d^ree  of  exhaustion  each  time  this  effect  is  desired,; 
stratification  tubes  are  prepared.  These  consist,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  38,  of  glass  tubes  provided  with  lead- 
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ing-in  wires  or  conductors,  the  tubes  are  filled  with 
various  gaseous  substances  and  are  then  exhausted  , 
until  the  desired  stratification  effects  are  produced, 
when  they  are  pemianentty  sealed  by  the  fusini  of 
the  glass. 

Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  electric 
«  striae.  De  la  Rue  asserts  that  the  strise  begin  at  the 
^^^ci^  positive  terminal  in  the  tube,  and  move  forward 
%'"-        through  the  tube  toward  the  negative  terminal.  This 


DeLkRue 


in  Tubea.    Note  the  altcrnalc  M 


fact  can  be  established  by  the  examination  of  the 
striae  by  intermittent  flashes  of  light.  The  strise 
increase  in  number  with  an  increase  in  the  degree 
of  vacuum,  and  also  with  an  increase  in  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  discharging  points. 
The  luminous  portions  of  the  striae  are  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  dark  portions. 

The  cause  of  the  striae  has  been  attributed  by 
some  to  an  interference  between  rapid  successive 
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discharges,  but  it  is  not  clear  just  how  such  inter- 
ferences take  place.  Gassiot  regards  the  striae  as 
possibly  being  due  to  luminous  waves  produced  dur- 
ing the  discharge,  and  believes  the  dark  portions 
are  due  to  nodes,  or  points  of  no  motion,  similar  to 
the  nodes  observed  in  the  vibration  of  a  stretched 
string  or  wire. 

In  order  to  readily  obtain  some  of  the  beautiful 
effects  produced  by  electric  discharges  in  partial 
vacua,  Geissler  and  others  have  produced  thin  glass  SbS* 
tubes  and  bulbs  of  various  shapes,  provided  with  me- 
tallic leading-in  wires  and  terminals,  and  filled  with 
various  gaseous  substances.  The  tubes  are  exhausted 
while  the  electric  discharges  are  passing,  and,  when 
the  desired  luminous  effects  are  obtained,  exhaustion 
is  stopped,  and  the  tube  is  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
melting  of  the  part  connected  to  the  pump.  This 
method  is  much  handier  than  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a  vacuum  of  a  definite  d^^ree  of  exhaustion  each 
time  the  tube  is  desired  to  be  used;  for  luminous 
effects  of  different  characters  depend  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  It  is  advisable,  however,  when 
this  method  of  procedure  is  adopted,  to  be  care- 
ful to  employ  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the 
tube  as  is  likely  to  be  employed  in  practice.  These 
tubes  are  generally  named  Geissler  tubes,  from  Geis- 
sler, who  first  produced  them. 

Fluores- 

In  order  to  increase  the  beauty  of  electric  dis-SScS 
charges  through  Geissler  tubes,  all  or  parts  of  the^(S^i<r 
tube  are  sometimes  made  of  uranium  glass.     Glass  ^ 
containing  uranium  possesses  the  power  of  fluores- 
cing, or  causing  some  of  the  radiant  energy  produced 
during  the  discharge,  that  would  otherwise  be  invis- 
ible to  the  eye,  to  be  so  changed  that  it  is  able  to 
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produce  a  beautiful  green  light.  Similar  effects 
are  also  produced  by  introducing  fluorescent  liquids, 
such  as  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  substance  which  fluo- 
resces with  a  purplish  or  bluish  light. 

In  the  same  way  different  luminous  effects  are 
raeentS^b- produced  by  placing  in  Geissler  tubes  various  phos- 
empfoyed    photcscent  substances ;  i.e.,  substances  which  possess 
tub«.        the  power  of  becoming  self-luminous  when  exposed 
to  a  bright  light     Calcium  and  barium  sulphides, 
sugar,  and  various  compounds  of  uranium  are  some 
substances  that  possess  this  power.     Besides  increas- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  luminous  effects,  while  the  dis- 
charge is  passing,  such  tubes  will  continue  to  glow,  in 


a  dark  room,  long  after  the  discharges  have  ceased 
to  pass.  Such  an  effect  is  shown  in  Fig.  39,  which 
represents  an  electric  phosphorescence  tube.  Here 
the  phosphorescent  substances,  barium  or  calcium 
sulphides,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  become 
beautifully  self-luminous  during  tiie  passage  of  a 
discharge  between  the  terminals  P  and  N.  This 
same  tube,  long  after  the  electric  discharge  has  ceased 
to  pass,  will  continue  to  glow  in  the  dark,  though, 
of  course,  not  so  brightly. 

The  calcium  and  barium  sulphides  above  alluded 
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to  are  the  substances  which  are  sometimes  employed 
on  match  safes,  or  similar  objects,  as  phosphorescent  ^^^gt"*" 
paints.  On  exposure  to  sunlight,  any  surfaces  cov-^*^^" 
ered  with  such  paints  will  continue  to  glow  through- 
out the  night  with  a  faint  phosphorescent  light,  and 
thus  locate  in  a  dark  room  the  position  of  a  match 
safe  or  other  object.  If  painted  on  the  face  of  a 
clock,  it  will  give  sufficient  light  to  enable  the  time  to 
be  seen  by  one  near  to  the  clock  without  any  other 
illumination. 

As  we  will  be  better  able  to  understand  further  on 
in  this  book,  when  we  have  studied  electro-magnetic 
phenomena,  luminous  electric  discharges  are  curi- influence 
ously  affected  by  the  presence  of  magnets,  altering jsmon 
either  their  position  or  shape  on  the  approach  of  a  discharges. 
magnet ;  or,  in  some  cases,  actually  revolving  around 
the  magnet.     These  effects  are  somewhat  similar 
tx)  the  action  produced  by  magnets  on  readily  mov- 
able electric  conductors,  when  electric  currents  are 
passing  through  them. 

A  form  of  apparatus  designed  to  illustrate  the 
luminous  effects  produced  by  electric  discharges  is 
shown  in  Fig  40.  It  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  Electric 
shape,  the  electric  egg.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  ^^^' 
provided  with  suitable  terminals  for  the  passage  of 
the  electric  discharge.  The  lower  end  is  furnished 
with  a  screw  thread  for  ready  attachment  to  the 
plate  of  an  ordinary  air  pump.  With  this  apparatus 
many  of  the  luminous  effects  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge can  be  readily  obtained. 

A  variety  of  pleasfng  luminous  effects,  produced 
by  a  series  of  small  disruptive  discharges,  can  be 
obtained  by  arranging  various  groupings  of  minute 
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discharge  paths  on  glass  surfaces.     This  is  accom- 

Eperktube.  pjjgj^gj  ^y  fastening  small  particles  of  tin-foil  on  the 

surface  of  the  glass,  and  leaving  short  intervening 

air  gaps  or  spaces  between  adjacent  pieces.    By  caus- 


Fio.  fD,— The  Electric  Bgg.  A  glasi  VMsel  provided  for  producing  luadaoo* 
eSecU  by  the  passage  of  discharees  tbioueti  putiil  vanUL  Note  ilul  the 
upper  rod  con  be  ilid  toward  or  from  the  lower  rod,  thus  varying  the  length 
of  the  path  of  the  dbcharge. 

ing  high-potential  discharges  to  pass  from  one  end 
of  such  paths  to  the  other,  brilliant  flashes  of  light 
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occur  at  the  air  spaces,  across  whldi  the  <±arge 
passes  disruptively,  but  no  light  is  produced  at  the 
places  occupied  by  the  patches  of  tin-foil.  A  glass 
tube  so  arranged  is  shown  in  Fig.  41 

It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  similar  effects  by  placing 
pieces  of  tin-foil  on  sheets  of  glass,  arranged  so  as  Etatrk^r 
to  form  the  outline  of  a  figure  or  design.  In  the  ^^S" 
same  way  names  can  be  produced,  together  with  a 
variety  of  other  effects.  The  separate  pieces  of  foil 
may  either  be  placed  one  after  another  on  the  glass, 
or,  which  is  perhaps  easier,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
glass  intended  to  be  occupied  by  the  picture  may  be 
covered  with  a  single  sheet  of  tin-foil,  and  the  breaks 


Via.  41.— A  qark  tube  uraoged  to  produce  fluht*  of  Kghl  nloiig  a  qiini 

or  air  gaps,  obtained  by  removing  the  foi!  at  the  nec- 
essary places.  When  arranged  on  glass  places,  it 
is  always  preferable  to  leave  a  fairly  wide  border 
or  space  unoccupied  by  foil,  since,  otherwise,  exces- 
sive leakage  might  occur  at  the  edges. 

A  device  called  the  lightning  jar,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  irregular  path  taken  by  lightning  dis- 
charges, consists  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  the^i^jj^^ 
outer  coating  of  which  is  formed  by  sprinkling  brass  J"- 
filings  over  the  surface  while  covered  with  moistened 
gum.  When  the  gum  dries,  the  filings  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  (he  jar,  and  form  the  outer  coating.  When 
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•  »   •, 


"  sucli  a  jar'fs'cliscfiarged  a  flash  of  light  may  be  ob- 
served in  a  dark  room,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary 
so-called  zig-zag  lightning. 

A  variety  of  luminous  phenomena,  observed  in  the 
atmosphere,  are  caused  by  the  passage  through  it  of 
^e,^cJ^'*  electric  discharges.  One  of  these  phenomena,  called 
iSdy?^*^  the  St.  Elmo's  Fire,  occurs  at  times  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  highly  charged  with  electricity.  It  con- 
sists of  faintly  luminous  brushes  or  tongues  of  fire 
that  occur  at  the  extremities  of  tall  objects,  such  as 
the  masts  and  yards  of  ships,  the  tops  of  church 
spires,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
other  similar  locations.  These  phenomena  are  due 
to  a  brush-like  discharge  of  electricity  from  the 
points  of  the  object  into  the  air.  The  name  St. 
Elmo's  Fire  was  given  to  these  appearances  by  some 
superstitious  Spanish  sailors,  who  believed  the  light 
to  proceed  from  the  body  of  their  dead  saint.  For 
this  reason  they  are  often  called  by  sailors  corpo- 
sants, the  word  referring  to  the  body  of  the  sainL 
The  name  has  been  retained  in  later  days. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  similar 
Pliny.        luminous  phenomena  were  referred  to  by  Pliny,  in 
his  "Natural  History."     The  Roman  sailors  hailed 
with   special  delight  the  appearance  of  two  such 
Castor  and  lumiuous  tongues,  and  called  them  Castor  and  Pol- 
^  "^      lux,  the  gods  whom  they  believed  presided  over  navi- 
gators.    When,  however,  but  a  single  tongue  of  fire 
was  observed,  they  regarded  the  phenomenon  with 
dread,  as  signifying  danger  and  misfortune     The 
following  account  of  such  phenomena  is  taken  from 
De  la  Rive : 

"In  1696,  at  anchor  off  the  Balearic  Isles,  during 
very  dark  weather,  accompanied  by  frightful  light- 
nings and  thunders,  Forbin  relates  th^t  they  saw  on 
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the  ship  that  it  was  surmounted  by  more  than  thirty 
St.  Ehno's  fires ;  there  was  one  in  particular,  on  the 
top  of  the  vane  of  the  mainmast,  which  was  half  a 
yard  in  height.     A  sailor,  having  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  mast,  related  that  the  fire  made  a  particular 
noise,  which,  according  to  the  description  that. he 
gave  of  it,  appeared  to  be  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  which  is  made  by  electricity,  when  it  escapes 
into  the  air  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  tension. 
The  sailor,  having  removed  the  vane,  immediately 
saw  the  fire  leave  it  to  transfer  itself  to  the  top  of  the 
mast.     Many  cases  are  cited,  in  which  soldiers,  espe-Riv^de- 
cially  cavalry  (which  is  due  to  their  being  more  ele-^*limo's 
vated),  have  seen  fires  shining  on  the  points  of  their  ^'^tS^? 
lances  and  their  swords.     But  it  is  especially  in  time  ^^^^  ^^^ 
of  storm  that  these  fires  are  seen  on  the  summit  of 
clock  towers  and  of  elevated  places  in  general.  Wat- 
son relates  that  M.  Binon,  cure  of  Planzel  in  France, 
observed  for  twenty-seven  consecutive  years  that, 
during  great  storms,  the  three  points  of  the  cross  of 
the  bell-tower  of  his  church  appeared  enveloped  in 
flames.     Although,   in  contradistinction,  there  are 
very  elevated  places  that  never  present  these  appear-  observa- 
ances,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  due  to  want  of  obser-sSon^cure 
vation,  their  having  in  general  been  sq  little  remarked^ 
upon  the  salient  parts  of  ships,  at  the  point  of  bell- 
towers,  or  upon  the  rods  of  the  vanes,  and  the  light- 
ning conductors  placed  upon  the  summits  of  houses. 
Besides,  a  sufficient  number  of  them  have  been  ob- 
served to  have  enabled  us  to  point  out  differences 
between  these  lights,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  in- 
tensity, but  also  in  regard  to  their  forms;  thus,  al- 
though most  frequently  they  resemble  brushes,  never- 
theless it  also  sometimes  happens  that  their  light  is  form  of  ^ 
found  concentrated  into  a  small  globe,  without  any  fire, 
trace  of  diverging  jets." 
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De  la  Rive  points  out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
ph<^m^  at  the  extremities  of  tall  objects  that  such  lumi- 
ta  Eur^  nous  phenomena  appear.     Sometimes  objects  on  the 
'7*3-         earth's  surface  acquire  this  luminous  appearance 
during  the  progress  of  storms.     At  times  even  the 
rain,  snow,  or  hail  emits  a  faint  phosphorescent  light 
or  glow.     During  the  famous  dry  fog  of  1783,  that 
covered  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  diffused  light, 
visible  at  night,  occurred,  which  was  sufficiently  in- 
tense to  enable  one  to  distinctly  see  fairly  near  ob- 
jects.    Such  luminous  phenomena  are  generally  at- 
tended by  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  characteristic 
of  the  brush  discharge. 

Brewster  mentions  the  case  of  two  English  travel 
Brewster  Icrs  who  wcrc  surpHscd  during  a  descent  of  Mt 
SSusd^  Etna  by  a  heavy  snowstorm.  On  this  occasion,  the 
nomenTon  air  was  SO  hcavily  charged  with  electricity  that,  in 
Mt.  Etna,    ^j^jj^j^jj  ^q  frequcnt  violent  lightning  flashes,  they 

heard  a  hissing  sound  whenever  they  extended  their 
arms  in  the  air.  The  appearance  of  St.  Elmo's  Fire 
on  the  masts  and  spars  of  a  ship  is  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
Usually  only  one  or  two  such  fires  are  seen  on  tibe 
spars  at  the  same  time. 

But  a  far  more  beautiful  phenomenon,  frequently 
observed  in  the  atmosphere  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
reSteand  year,  is  known  as  the  Aurora  Borealis  when  it  occurs 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  Aurora  Au- 
stralis  when  it  occurs  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge  through  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  the  density  of  the  air  permits 
it  to  act  as  a  fairly  good  electric  conductcw. 

The  Aurora  takes  its  name  from  "aurora,"  or  the 
morning  hour,  from  the  fact  that  the  light  seen  near 
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the  horizon  at  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon 
presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  dawn  of  day.  *] 
During  its  occurrence  an  auroral  arch,  or  corona,  <» 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  appears  in  the  northern 
sky,  with  its  highest  part  immediately  under  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the 


earth.  The  height  which  the  arch  occupies  above 
the  horizon  is  greater  in  higher  latitudes — that  is, 
in  regions  nearer  to  poles  of  the  earth.  As  the 
aurora  progresses,  the  corona  gradually  rises  higher 
in  the  sky,  and  streams  of  light  of  varying  colors 
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— white,  red,  and  purplish,  and  even,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, yellow  and  green — ^Jart  suddenly  up  through 
d^cS?^  the  arch.     These  movements  are  at  times  so  rapid 
i^d^"'    and  irregular  that  in  the  Shetland  Islands  they  are 
'*°^'-        called  the  "Merry  Dancers."     The  continually  rapid 
movements  in  all  parts  of  the  aurora  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  feature  of  the  phenomenon. 
Sometimes  only  a  single  streamer  starts  up,  increases 
in  size  and  brilliancy,  moves  rapidly  over  the  sky, 
Auroral     snd  fades  away ;  or,  a  series  of  streamers  follow  one 
another  in  rapid  succession.     At  times  these  move- 
ments give  to  the  sky  an  appearance  that  has  been 


Pig.  4 j.— Mignificent  / 
Noletl 

very  properly  likened  to  the  drifting  of  a  luminous 
storm  of  snow  or  rain  across  the  heavens.  At  other 
times  a  series  of  parallel  rays  in  the  form  of  a  lumi- 
nous curtain,  or  several  curtains  placed  one  behind 
another,  extend  across  the  sky  from  east  to  west. 
This  is  known  as  the  curtain  formation  of  the 
aurora.  Fig.  43  shows  the  appearance  of  a  single 
auroral  curtain,  observed  on  the  coast  of  West  Fin- 
land, lat.  70  degrees  N.,  during  the  winter  of  1838- 
39.  The  parallel  rays  of  the  curtain  are  clearly 
shown.     A  constant  motion  of  the  curtain  occurred. 
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AUTOMOBILE   FITTED  WITH    WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH    APPARATUS 

Thil  mavibie  nleinph  lUIion  haa  been  uaed  lo  irantmll  acock  quoiailoni  Irom  Ihi 
"Curb  Markcl."  in  Ncv  York,  id  virious  brottra'  olDccs.  It  la.  at  course,  some 
ihlDi  ol  in  oddity,  bulli  cblcHr  to   abow  tbc    jwsKblllilH    ol  vlreleaa   icleEnDbi 
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The   luminous  rays  not  only   appeared   to  move 
rapidly  across  the  horizon,  but  they  rapidly  grew     * 
longer  or  shorter,  changing  very  suddenly  in  splen-  ju^nu. 
dor.     The  horizontal  motion  of  the  streamers  gave  ™i*^. 
the  auroral  curtain  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  ^™ 
ribbon,  or  of  a  flag  shakoi  by  the  wind,  this  being  p^£Sj. 
greatly  aided  by  the  color  of  the  light,  which  was 
blood  red  at  the  base,  emerald  green  in  the  middle, 
and  pale  yellow  at  the  upper  parts.    At  other  times, 
an  auroral  band,  consisting  of  a  single  streamer,  ex- 
tended across  the  heavens  from  east  to  west.    The 
red  glow  observed  during  the  progress  of  some  au- 
roras is  at  times  so  well  marked  that  it  has  been  mis- 
taken for  the  glow  of  a  distant  a>nflagratton. 

Coroiuvii 

The  general  appearance  of  an  auroral  corona,  with 
the  streamers,  is  seen  in  Fig.  44.     The  streamers 


Fig.  44-— Auroral  Coroni  and  Slreamers,  seen  it  Paris,  Ocl.  ^,  iBSa, 

radiate  from  a  centre  situated  behind  the  horizon. 
They  differ  in  size,  brilliancy  and  color. 

The  following  description  of  an  aurora  was  given 
by  Humboldt  in  the  "Cosmos" ; 
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"An  aurora  borealis  is  always  preceded  by  the 
^^^^^  iormaXion   in  the  horizon  of  a  sort  of  nebulous 
2^S?12?"  veil,  which  slowly  ascends  to  a  height  of  4"",  &", 
"*"*•         8°,  and  even  to  10°.     It  is  toward  the  magnetic 
meridian  of  the  place  that  the  sky,  at  first  pure,  com- 
mences to  get  brownish.     Through  this  obscure  seg- 
ment, the  color  of  which  passes  from  brown  to  violet, 
the  stars  are  seen,  as  through  a  thick  fog.     A  wider 
arc,  but  one  of  brilliant  light,  at  first  white,  then 
yellow,  bounds  the  dark  segment.     Sometimes  the 
luminous  arc  appears  agitated  for  entire  hours  by  a 
sort  of  effervescence,  and  by  a  continual  change  of 
form  before  the  rising  of  the  rays  and  columns  of 
and  w'Sre  Hght,  which  asccnd  as  far  as  to  the  zenith.  The  more 
Sght'^      intense  the  emission  is  of  the  polar  light,  the  more 
vivid  are  its  colors,  which  from  violet  and  bluish 
white  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  to 
green  and  purple  red.     Sometimes  the  columns  of 
light  appear  to  come  out  of  the  brilliant  arc,  mingled 
with  blackish  rays,  similar  to  a  thick  smoke;  some- 
times they  rise  simultaneously  in  different  points  of 
the  horizon;  they  unite  themselves  into  a  sea  of 
flames,  the  magnificence  of  which  no  painting  could 
express ;  for,  at  each  instant,  rapid  undulations  cause 
their  form  and  brilliancy  to  vary.     Motion  appears 
to  increase  the  visibility  of  the  phenomenon.  Around 
the  point  in  the  heaven  which  corresponds  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  dipping-needle  produced,  the  rays  ap- 
aic^^    pear  to  assemble  together  and  to  form  the  boreal 

termination  *  t      •  i  t 

of  phenom- corona.  It  IS  rare  that  the  appearance  is  so  com- 
plete, and  is  prolonged  to  the  formation  of  the 
corona,  but,  when  the  latter  appears,  it  always  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  phenomenon.  The  rays 
then  become  more  rare,  shorter,  and  less  vividly 
colored.  Shortly  nothing  further  is  seen  on  the 
celestial  vault  than  wide,  motionless,  nebulous  spots, 
pale  or  of  an  ashy  color;  they  have  already  disap- 
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peared,  when  the  traces  of  the  dark  segment,  whence 
the  appearance  originated,  are  still  remaining  on  the 
horizon." 

The  height  of  the  aurora  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated.    The  earlier  observers  believed  that  it  was  Height  of 
limited  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  *"'***• 
where  the  conducting  power  of  the  air  is  great 
They  founded  this  belief  on  the  fact  that  apparently 
the  same  aurora  could  be  simultaneously  seen  by  ob- 
servers some  thousands  of  miles  apart.     More  recent 
observers,  however,  believe  that  the  phenomenon  oc-  Dahon  and 
curs  in*  much  lower  regions.     Dalton  places  their  ^jSw?" 
height  at  about  241  miles  above  the  general  level  of 
the  earth;  Newton,  at  130  miles;  and  Nordenskjold, 
at  from  118  to  125  miles.     Still  more  recent  obser- 
vations place  the  phenomenon  at  no  greater  height 
than  69  miles. 

As  regards  the  geographical  distribution  of  au- 
roras, they  are  practically. confined  to  comparatively  S^^Si- 
narrow  belts  or  zones.     Auroras  are  unknown  at^*°"**' 


aurora. 


the  equator,  and  rarely  occur  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere at  latitudes  less  than  40  degrees.     From  this 
latitude  their  frequency  and  brilliancy  increase  to- 
ward the  pole.     It  is  not,  however,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  pole  that  the  greatest  auroral 
activity  occurs.     In  the  chart  shown  in  Fig.  45,  of 
the  Isochasmen  lines,  as  the  lines  of  equal  auroral 
frequency  are  called,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  auroras  increases  as  we  approach  the  pole,  al- 
though, as  before  noted,  the  number  is  not  greatest 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pole.     It  will  n'n'SjT^ 
be  also  noted  that  the  Isochasmen  lines  do  not  have  JjJSuu- 
their  centre  in  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  qumJ^ 
but  that  this  pole  is  situated  considerably  to  one  side 
of  the  centre.     Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  such  a  chart  is,  at  best,  only  an  approxima- 
tion toward  the  actual  state  of  things,  since  the  num- 
ber of  observations  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  permit 
of  any  exact  representation. 

Nordenskjold,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1878-79 
in  Bering  Strait,  states  that  during  that  time  he 
found  the  earth  to  be  continually  surrounded  by  a 


Fio.  4j. — Chut  of  (be  IxKhumen  Lines,  or  lines  of  eqiul  nuonl  fnqnencr. 

single  or  double  ring  of  auroral  light,  which  he  calls 
the  "Aurora  Glory."  He  says,  concerning  this  phe- 
nomenon : 

"CXir  globe,  even  during  a  minimum  aurora  year, 
is  adorned  with  an  almost  constant  crown  of  light, 
single,  double,  or  multiple,  whose  inner  edge  waj 
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usually,  during  the  winter  of  1878-79,  at  a  height  of 
about  0.03  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  (120  miles) 
above  its  surface,  whose  surface  was  somewhat  under 
the  earth's  surface,  having  its  centre  a  httle  north 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  which,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  0.32  radius  of  the  earth  (about  1,280  miles), 
extends  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  radius 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  this  luminous 
ring." 

Fig.  46,  taken  from  Nordenskjold's  "Arctic  Voy- 
ages," shows  the  Aurora  Glory  as  a  double  luminous  u 


Pis.  46.— Chart  thawinE  the  pniiioa  of  the  DouUc  Lamlnoui  Crowi 
he  Aurora  Glory,  after  Nordenikjold.  Note,  by  eompuina  with  Fig. 
iiat  the  centre  of  the  Aurora  Glory  ii  nearly  Co 


ring.  The  inner  ring,  called  the  common  arc,  is 
more  regular  than  the  outer  ring,  and  is  always 
present.     The  outer  ring  is  sometimes  absent. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  aurora,  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  electric  discharges  passing 
through  the  rarer  layers  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
certain  that  effects  almost  precisely  similar  to  the 
aurora  can  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  discharges 
of  high  electro-motive  force  through  vacuum  tubes. 
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Moreover,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  aurora,  an 
Disturb,  excess  of  free  electricity  is  almost  invariably  ob- 
SS^mph  served  to  be  in  the  air.  During  these  times  tele- 
IiSSt>h^fc"  graphic  lines  will  collect  sufficient  electricity  from 
electricity,  ^j^^  j^jj.  ^^  operate  the  instruments,  without  the  aid 

of  the  voltaic  batteries  that  are  generally  employed. 
Not  infrequently,  the  quantity  of  electricity  so  col- 
lected is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  proper  operation  of 
the  line.     So  well  are  these  facts  known  to  tele- 
£twc^n  ^'^  graph  men  that  when  they  observe  such  disturbances 
dfstSS?****'  to  occur  during  the  day,  they  generally  look  for 
SS?Ss5°**    auroral  displays  the  same  night,  and  are  seldom 
displays,     disappointed  in  their  expectations.     Sometimes  the 
quantity  of  free  electricity  thus  collected  from  the 
air  is  sufficiently  great  to  violently  ring  the  call  bells 
employed  on  the  lines. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
Electric      the  following  account  taken  from  the  United  States 
SS^mber  Signal  Service  Reports  of  an  electric  storm  which 
x7,  i88a.      occurred  in  the  United  States,  November  17,  1882, 
This  storm  began  shortly  before  daylight,  and  mani- 
fested itself  by  interfering  with  the  telegraph  lines. 
For  at  least  three  hours  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  had  not  a  single  wire  over  its  entire 
system  that  could  be  properly  worked.     The  trouble 
decreased  later  in  the  day,  and  afterward,  at  night, 
a  brilliant  aurora  prevailed  over  the  eastern  half  of 
North  America,  over  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
most  of  Northwestern  Europe,  where  all  telegraph 
interfer-     scrvicc  was  interrupted.     Neither  the  cables  to  Eu- 
transl"       ^^P^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^^  h^^^  ^^  America  could  be  operated. 
cabS^and  ^^^  ^^  annunciators  in  the  telephone  offices  dropped 
teilgrapb    ''^y  reason  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  currents, 
lines.         2Lnd  at  Albany  and  Chicago  the  switchboards  were 
destroyed  by  fires  of  electric  origin,  due  to  the  pas- 
sage of  excessive  electrical  currents  taken  from  the 
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air.     At  St.   Paul,  Minnesota,  the  currents  taken 
from  the  air  were  sufficiently  strong  to  operate  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp.     Telegraphic  messages  Teie. 
were  sent  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  North  Sydney,  g2£j^ 
Cape  Breton  Island,  a  distance  of  710  miles,  by  cur-SSiJ*^ 
rents  taken  from  the  earth.     This  line  was  ordi-"^"*"^ 
narily  operated  by  means  of  currents  taken  from  100 
cells  of  the  common  tel^^aphic  battery. 

De  la  Rive  regards  the  ccxmection  between  atmos- 
pheric electricity  and  the  aurora  as  unquestioned. 
He  thus  remarks  concerning  auroral  phenomena : 

"We  have  seen  that  the  atmosphere  is  constantly 
charged  with  positive  electricity— electricity  fur-J^thc 
nished  by  the  vapors  that  rise  from  the  sea,  cssen-21?SS/*' 
tially  in  tropical  regions,  and  that,  on  the  other  e^"*^ 
hand,  the  earth  is  negatively  electrized;  the  recom- 
position  or  neutralization  of  the  two  contrary  elec- 
tricities of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  terrestrial 
globe  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  greater  or 
less  moisture  with  which  the  lower  strata  of  the  air 
are  impregnated.  But  it  is  especially  in  the  polar 
regions,  where  the  eternal  ices,  that  reign  there  con- 
stantly, condense  the  aqueous  vapors  under  the  form 
of  haze,  that  this  recomposition  must  be  brought 
about ;  the  more  so  as  the  positive  vapors  are  carried 
thither  and  accumulated  by  the  tropical  current, 
which,  setting  out  from  the  equatorial  regions,  where 
it  occupies  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, descends  in  proportion  as  it  advances  toward 
the  higher  latitudes,  until  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
poles,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  earth. 
It  is  there  then  that  the  discharge  between  the  posi- 
tive electricity  of  the  vapors  and  the  negative  elec-  "^  dispuy* 
tricity  of  the  earth  must  essentially  take  place,  withwj^ti- 
accompaniment  of  light,  when  it  is  sufficiently  in- 
tense ;  if,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  near  the  poles, 
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and  sometimes  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  meets  on  its  route  with  extremely  small  icy  par- 
ticles, which  constitute  the  hazes  and  the  very  ele- 
vated clouds." 

De  la  Rive  then  points  out  the  effects  that  should 
ofSJS^    be  produced  by  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  mov- 
SffSroS  ing  parts  of  the  luminous  haze  referred  to  in  the 
phcaom-     ^bovc  quotation,  which  practically  act  as  a  moving 
electric  conductor,  and  describes  a  form  of  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  results  similar  to  aurora  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  elec- 
tric discharges  and  magnetism. 

"Now,  if  we  examine  what  ought  to  take  place  in 
the  portion  of  the  luminous  haze,  which  is  nearest  to 
the  terrestrial  globe,  and  consequently  to  the  polar 
regions,  we  shall  find  that  the  magnetic  pole  should 
exercise  over  this  electrized  matter,  which  is  a  veri- 
table movable  conductor,  traversed  by  a  succession 
Reaction     of  dischargcs,  an  action  analogous  to  that  which  is 
the^SSi's  exercised  in  the  experiment  that  we  have  described 
f^^T^  when  engaged  with  the  luminous  effects  of  elec- 
hSJ^wWch  tricity,  by  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet  over  the  jets 


IS  a  mov> 


able  electric  of  clectric  light  that  are  made  to  converge  in  ex- 
tremely rarefied  air.  We  have  seen  that,  as  soon  as 
the  soft  iron  cylinder,  which  serves  as  an  electro- 
magnet, is  magnetized,  the  electric  light,  instead  of 
coming  out  indifferently  from  the  divers  points  of 
the  upper  surface,  that  serve  as  a  pole,  as  had  taken 
place  before  the  magnetization,  comes  out  only  from 
all  the  points  of  the  circumference  of  this  surface,  so 
as  to  form  around  it  as  it  were  a  continuous  luminous 
ring.  This  ring  possesses  a  movement  of  rotation 
Au?wa**'  around  the  magnetized  cylinder,  sometimes  in  one 
^^^'^'  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  discharge  and  the  direction  of  the 
magnetization.      Finally  some  more  brilliant  jets 
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seem  to  come  out  from  this  luminous  circumfer- 
ence, without  being  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the 
group/* 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  showing  the  relation 
between  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  and  auroral 
phenomena,  that  the  occurrence  of  aurora  is  nearly  gSl^ 
always  simultaneous  with  the  occurrence  of  an  un-SSmSf*^ 
usual  nvunber  of  sun  spots,  and  also  that  magnetic  SSm^ 
storms,  or  storms  in  which  the  magnetism  of  iht^SSm. 
earth   undergoes  marked  changes    both  in  direc- 
tion and  intensity,  occur  also  especially  during  the 
time  both  of  sun  spots  and  of  unusual  auroral  ac- 
tivity. 

A  spectroscope  examination  of  the  light  emitted 
by  an  aurora  shows  the  presence  of  a  few  bright  t^Tcii. 
lines,  which,  although  they  in  general  resemble  theofauroni 
spectnmi  of  the  light  produced  by  electric  discharges  "'**** 
passing  through  ordinary  air,  yet,  according  to  S.  P. 
Thompson,  are  not  referable  to  any  known  sub- 
stance. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THERMAL^     MECHANICAL^    AND    OTHER    EFFECTS 
OF   ELECTRIC   DISCHARGES 

"First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher; 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?" 

— King  Lear,  Act  III,  Scene  IV. 

THE  passage  of  disruptive  discharges  through 
air  is  invariably  attended  by  an  increase  in 
Gii«s«s.  temperature.    This  increase  in  temperature, 

of  course,  produces  an  expansion  or  increase  in  vol- 
ume.  In  addition  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  a 
Kin-         violent  mechanical  motion  is  set  up  by  the  discharge 
?£2S**     in  the  particles  of  the  air.   Kinnersley,  in  1761,  de- 
m^etcr.    vised  a  simple  form  of  electric  thermometer  which 
depends  for  its  operation  on  the  expansion  of  the  air 
produced  by  the  increase  of  temperature. 

Kinnersley's  electric  thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig. 
47.     It  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  of  unequal  diam- 
eter, communicating  with  each  other  at  their  lower 
ends.     The  larger  tube  is  closed  by  a  metallic  cap, 
through  which  extends  a  metallic  rod,  terminating 
.     at  each  end  with  metallic  balls.     Another  metallic 
ball  is  supported  on  a  conducting  vertical  rod,  fixed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  leaving  an  air  gap 
Double  ao-  bctwccn  it  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ball  connected 
ScSt?fc       with  the  upper  rod.     The  smaller  tube  is  open  at  the 
discharge,    ^q^^  ^^^  enough  watcr  is  placed  in  the  two  vessels  to 
fill  them  to  a  level  below  the  top  of  the  lower  ball. 
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On  the  passage  of  a  disruptive  discharge  throagh  the 
air  between  the  two  balls  within  the  inclosed  tube; 
as  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  an  expannoo 
of  the  contained  air,  caused  by  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature forces  the  water  to  rise  in  the  open  tub^ 
and,  with  very  strong  discharges,  even  to  be  violentiy 
expelled  from  the  top.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  also 
due  to  the  violent  motion  imparted  to  the  water  in 
the  inclosed  glass  tube;  but  that  it  is  also  due  to  the 


Fic  47.— Klmtenler'i  Bkctric  TIwnBaBOer.  The  dktuce  between  iht 
ekctmdei  In  the  Indoaed  Mbe  can  be  readll;  chanced  bj  ilMIng  the  upper  nd 
tomrd  or  from  Ihe  lower  fixed  ball.  Note  thai  a  dlsroptiTe  dlacbargE  hia 
ocuurmJ,  alnee  the  liqaid  Manda  at  a  blghei  lerel  io  the  laiall  tnbe  than  It 
doea  In  the  Urge  tnbe. 


increased  temperature  of  the  contained  air  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  remains  at  a  higher  level 
in  the  open  tube  until  the  air  in  the  Inclosed  tube  re-th^»eo( 
gains  its  former  temperature.     In  order  to  increaseauctode- 

,  ,      , ,         .  Teiopment 

the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  inclosed  tube  ono'heat. 
the  passage  of  the  discharge  and  thus  render  the  in- 


Proof  that 
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strument  more  sensitive,  a  thin  metallic  wire,  or  a 
narrow  strip  of  gilt  paper,  is  sometimes  placed  be- 
tween the  two  metallic  balls. 

The  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  above  elec- 
tric discharges  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
SSS^^  tricity  that  passes,  and  to  the  difference  of  potential 
through  which  it  falls.  But  the  laws  governing  the 
production  of  heat  by  electricity  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  we  have  studied  more  fully  current  elec- 
tricity as  produced  by  voltaic  batteries. 

Riess,  in  1837,  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  Kin- 
Reifls*8uid  nerslejr's  thermometer  by  placing  a  spiral  of  fine 
rnSSS.*    platinum  wire  between  the  two  balls,  as  well  as  by 
ScScy»8     placing  the  smaller  of  the  tubes  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
SoSeter.    tiou.     Mascart,  in  1873,  still  further  improved  the 
instrument  by  making  it  self-registering  or  record- 
ing.   This  he  did  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm  of  sheet 
rubber,  moved  by  the  expansion  of  the  air.     The 
movements  of  this  diaphragm  acted  on  a  pivoted 
lever,  which,  resting  on  a  sheet  of  smoked  paper, 
left  on  it  a  tracing  or  record  of  its  movements. 

A  more  striking  manner  in  which  to  show  the  in- 
crease  of  temperature  by  the  passage  of  a  disruptive 
mortar.  discharge  is  by  means  of  the  electric  mortar.  This 
simple  apparatus  consists  of  an  inclosed  space  within 
the  body  of  a  mortar,  provided  with  two  blunt  ter- 
minals, connected  with  metallic  rods  extending 
through  the  sides  of  the  mortar.  The  passage  of  the 
discharge  through  the  air  between  the  inclosed  ter- 
minals causes  its  sudden  expansion,  and  this  expels 
the  ball  from  the  mortar.  In  order  to  produce  better 
results,  a  few  drops  of  ether,  placed  in  the  mortar 
before  the  passage  of  the  discharge,  produces  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  of  ether  vapor  and  air.     This  mix- 
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ture,  ignited  by  the  passage  of  the  spark,  violently 
projects  the  ball 

The  ability  of  the  spark  to  ignite  ether  vapor  may 
be  shown  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  48.    Hereip,,uoa^ 
the  ether  is  placed  in  a  metallic  cup,  provided  with^"*^ 
a  ball  in  its  lower  end.     On  the  discharge  of  a  Ley-JS^"^ 
den  jar,  as  shown,  the  spark  passes  between  the''"^ 
positive  and  negative  terminals,  and  ignites  the  ether 
vapor.     A  gas  jet  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  may 
be  ignited  in  the  same  way.     This  method  is  em- 
ployed in  the  electric  igniting  of  gas  jets.     The  heat 


Pig.  4B.— Ether  Kt  on  Grc  b;  *  DiunptiTC  DiacharKe  from  ■  Lerdtn  Jar. 

of  the  electric  spark  is  also  capable  of  igniting  gun- 
powder, but  here,  in  order  to  avoid  the  scattering 
of  the  powder,  a  moistened  string  takes  the  place  of 
one  of  the  conducting  wires,  and  thus  lessens  the 
violence  of  the  discharge. 

The  discharges  from  large  Leyden-jar  batteries, 
when  passed  through  fine  metallic  wires,  are  capable  pefliM. 
of  deflagration;  i.e.  fusing  and  volatilizing  them. ™wi». 
Here  the  intensity  of  the  heat  so  produced  not  only 
fuses  the  wire,  but  raises  its  temperature  so  high 
that  the  molten  metal  is  actually  boiled  and  is  caused 
explosively  to  pass  off  into  the  air  as  metallic  vapor. 
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This  action  is  spoken  of  as  deflagration.  The  in- 
HeitiDK-  crease  of  temperature  for  such  an  action  is  neces- 
Kid!l°ver  sarily  very  marked,  since  the  temperature  of  the 
mod  copper,  fusion  of  such  metals  as  gold,  silver  and  copper  is 

quite  high,  being  2016°  F.  for  gold,  1873°  F.  for 

silver,  and  1996°  F.  for  copper. 

The  ability  of  a  Leyden-jar  discharge  thus  to  fuse 
metals  is  sometimes  utilized  in  the  very  beautiful  ex- 
periment shown  in  Fig.  49.     A  portrait,  in  the  pres- 


ent instance  of  Franklin,  is  cut  from  a  thick  sheet  of 
paper  by  suitable  outlining  and  perforations,  and 
placed  on  a  piece  of  white  silk.  A  sheet  of  gold  leaf 
is  then  placed  on  the  paper  and  the  strips  of  tin-foil, 
A,  A',  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  design, 
are  folded  down  over  it,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
press,  which  is  tightly  screwed  together.  If,  now, 
the  discharge  from  a  Leyden-jar  battery  is  passed 
through  the  package,  by  connecting  the  projecting 
sheets  of  tin-foil,  B,  E',  with  the  terminals  of  the 
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battery,  the  gold  leaf  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  of 
the  discharge,  and  a  blackish  stain  of  gold  is  left  on 
the  white  silk  in  the  form  of  the  design  traced  on  the 
paper. 

The  heating  power  of  the  disruptive  electric  dis- 
charge is  shown  by  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that 
during  the  discharge  small  particles  are  torn  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  balls  attached  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  electric  machine,  or  from  the  metallic  ^2^^  often 
surfaces  between  which  the  discharge  passes.     It  is^Jifng 
the  volatilization  of  these  metallic  particles  that  pro-^J^^^ 
duces  the  characteristic  colors  of  the  disruptive  dis- 
charge, their  glowing  vapors  emitting  different  col- 
ored lights. 

The  amount  of  metal  volatilized  increases  with  the 
intensity  of  the  discharge,  and  is,  therefore,  greater 
in  air  at  ordinary  pressures;  but,  even  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  where  the  pressure  is  considerably  reduced, 
this  volatilization  is  present,  and  may  readily  be 
detected  by  the  spectroscope. 

If  a  cool  surface,  such  as  a  glass  plate,  is  exposed 
to  the  metallic  vapors  produced  by  electric  discharges 
in  partial  vacua,  the  vapors  are  condensed,  and  the 
metal  deposited  on  the  glass  in  the  shape  of  very 
thin  metallic  films.     Wright  employed  this  method eii^SS' 
to  obtain  metallic  coatings.     He  produced,  in  this  obtaining 
way,  metallic  films,  the  particles  of  which  cohered,  iiJt3^*^ 
Or  clung  to  one  another,  as  strongly  as  though  they 
had  been  produced  by  beating  or  rolling.     These 
films,  although  continuous,  that  is,  free  from  perfora- 
tions, were  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent  to  light. 
Wright  found  that  the  metals  differed  greatly  from 
one  another  in  their  ability  to  be  so  transferred  and 
deposited  on  cool  surfaces.     Bismuth,   gold,  and 
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Why 
vacuum- 
tube  ter- 
minals are 
made  of 
aluminium. 


platinum  were  readily  obtained  in  the  shape  of  thin 
films,  while  aluminium  and  magnesium  could  only 
be  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  in  vacuum  tubes  the  terminals  inside  the 
tubes  are  generally  formed  of  aluminium,  while  out- 
side the  tube  platinum  is  employed.  The  preference 
is  given  to  the  employment  of  platinum  in  all  cases 
where  the  wires  require  to  be  fused  or  sealed  into  the 
substance  of  the  glass  tube,  from  the  fact  that  plati- 
num expands  and  contracts  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  glass  does.  Consequently,  diflferences  in  its  tem- 
perature, caused  by  the  passage  of  discharges  through 


Fig.  50.— Mechanical  Effect  of  a  Disruptive  Discharge.    A  plate  of  glass 
pierced  by  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden-jar  battery. 


Use  of 
>latinum 


a  platinum  wire,  do  not  result  in  the  breaking  of  the 
piatmum  gl^iss,  as  might  be  the  case  were  metals  employed 
^wi^°*^"  whose  rate  of  expansion  differed  greatly  from  that 

of  the  glass. 

The  mechanical  effects  produced  by  a  disruptive 
discharge  consist  in  the  tearing,  breaking,  shatter- 
ing, or  piercing  of  the  non-conducting  substances 
through  which  the  discharge  passes.  The  passage 
of  a  disruptive  discharge  through  ordinary  air  is, 
in  fact,  accomplished  by  a  smashing  or  rupturing 
of  the  air.     This  breaking,  however,  is  not  so  ap- 
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parent  as  in  the  case  of  glass,  or  other  dielectric, 
since  the  air  tends  almost  immediately  to  flow  to- 
gether, and  thus  mend  the  broken  parts.      The  re- 
sistance of  the  dielectric  to  breaking  or  piercing 
by  the  electric  discharge  is  called  its  dielectric  re- 
sistance.    For  example,  the  dielectric  resistance  of  Dielectric 
glass  is  much  greater  than  that  of  air.     Glass,  how-  '•■^■^*"**- 
ever,  may  be  broken  or  pierced  by  the  disruptive 
discharge.     When  such  discharges  are  sufficiently 
powerful,  even  thick  slabs  of  glass  may  be  pierced. 
The  manner  in  which  this  experiment  may  be  tried 
by  aid  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden-jar  battery  is 
shown  in  Fig.  50.     Here  the  charge  of  a  Leyden-jar 
battery  is  passed  through  a  sheet  of  glass,  v,  placed 
between  metallic  points,  shown  in  the  figure.    One 
coating  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  b,  and  the 
other  with  a.     In  order  to  concentrate  the  electric  Picrdnf  of 
discharge  at  the  point  to  be  pierced,  and  thus  pre- Sectrfc^di*. 
vent  it  from  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,       *** 
the  metallic  points,  placed  immediately  above  and 
below  the  point  that  it  is  desired  to  pierce,  are  pre- 
viously dipped  in  some  insulating  oil.  On  the  pas- 
sage of  the  discharge,  a  small  aperture  is  made  in 
the  glass,  which  is  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
filled  with  finely  powdered  glass. 

In  case  of  the  passage  of  the  discharge  through 
such  partially  conducting  substances  as  wood  and 
paper,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  invariably 
present,  a  rapid  formation  of  vapor  taking  place 
v/ithin  the  mass  of  the  material,  by  the  heat  of  thcCau^eof 
discharge,  causes  an  explosion  that  violently  tears  or  5^^^„*^^ 
rends  the  substance.     In  the  case  of  powerful  dis-«J«^  ^ 
charges  like  lightning  flashes,  this  rending  action  is 
sufficiently  great  to  hurl  fragments  of  the  non-con- 
ducting substance  through  the  air  for  considerable 
distances.     Such  effects  have  often  been  noticed 


vapors. 
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when  lightning  flashes  strike  trees  or  other  semi- 
conducting substances.  As  we  shall  see  later  on  in 
the  book,  the  explosive  action  of  lightning  discharges 
may  be  due  to  another  cause. 

Expiosioiis  That  the  action  above  described  is  sometimes  due 
nSionof"  to  the  explosive  formation  of  vapors  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  partial  conductor  is  shown  by  sending 
the  discharge  through  a  piece  of  ordinary  card- 
board, or  through  50  or  100  leaves  of  paper  in  a 
book.  This  may  be  done  by  arranging  the  card- 
board or  the  book  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
glass  plate  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  50.  On 
the  passage  of  the  discharge,  a  raised  or  burred  edge 
is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  or  on  the 
sides  of  those  leaves  of  the  book  which  are  nearer 
respectively  to  the  positive  and  negative  terminals 
of  the  battery.  Here,  evidently,  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  discharge  has  suddenly  liberated  a 
mass  of  vapor  which  has  explosively  forced  its  way 
through  the  opening  in  both  directions,  that  is,  from 
some  point  near  the  middle  toward  both  the  positive 
and  negative  terminals. 

A  curious  fact  will  be  noticed  in  this  connection; 
viz.,  that  if  the  metallic  points  carrying  the  discharge 
through  the  card,  or  the  leaves  of  the  book,  are  not 
placed  directly  opposite  each  other,  the  aperture  is 
always  nearer  the  negative  terminal.  This  is,  proba- 
bly, due  to  the  fact  noticed  by  Faraday,  that  negative 
el&tricity  escapes  more  readily  into  the  atmosphere 
than  does  positive ;  for,  if  the  experiment  be  tried  in 
a  vacuum,  then  no  such  displacement  of  the  aperture 
is  observed. 

The  mechanical  effects,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  discharge  through  water,  may  be  illustrated 
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by  causing  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden-jar  battery 
to  pass  through  a  small  quantity  of  water  placed  in 
a  tightly  corked  test-tube  or  other  tube  of  thin  glass. 
On  the  passage  of  the  spark,  an  agitation  of  the 
water,  due  to  its  sudden  expansion,  takes  place, 
sufficient  to  break  the  tube  into  many  pieces.  The 
repulsion  of  air  particles  from  charged  pointed  con- 
ductors occurring  in  convective  discharges  is  an- 
other instance  of  mechanical  effects  produced  by 
these  discharges. 

The  chemical  effects  of  the  electric  discharge  will 
be  best  studied  in  detail  under  the  head  of  current  cffiSudf 
electricity.  A  few  of  the  more  important  of  theStaSirges. 
chemical  effects  produced  by  disruptive  discharges 
will,  however,  be  mentioned  here.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  because  electricity  produced  by 
different  electric  sources  produces  different  chemical 
effects ;  for,  as  Faraday  has  demonstrated,  no  matter 
from  what  source  an  electric  current  or  discharge  is 
produced,  its  chemical  effects  are  one  and  the  same. 

Priestley  has  shown  that  the  passage  of  a  number 
of  electric  discharges  through  water,  colored  with^**^' 
litmus,  a  blue  vegetable  material,  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  substance  that  turns  the  color  of  the  blucpiSSf  ** 
litmus  to  red,  thus  indicating  the  formation  of  an^S5?pro. 
acid  substance.     The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid  ad?8^ 
to  blue  litmus  water  instantly  turns  it  red;  on  the*^**' 
contrary,  the  presence  of  a  basic  or  alkaline  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  drop  of  ammonia  or  washing  soda, 
will  instantly  restore  the  blue  color  to  reddened  lit- 
mus water.     The  acid  substance  formed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  disruptive  discharge  through  water  inSSS'Ldd 
the  above  experiment  is  nitric  acid.     Ordinary  water 
always  contains  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
which  it  absorbs  from  the  air  that  comes  in  contact 
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with  it.  The  discharge,  by  its  chemical  action,  has 
caused  this  nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  combine  and 
form  nitric  acid,  and  this  substance  instantly  red- 
dens the  blue  litmus. 

One  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  peculiar  odor  that 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  powerful  electric  ma- 

o/woS^^by  chine  after  it  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 

diKSJgcs.  This  odor  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  oxygen  called  ozone.  Ozone  possesses 
very  energetic  powers  of  oxidizing  substances,  that 
is,  of  causing  them  to  enter  into  combination  with 
oxygen.     It  is  also  capable  of  acting  as  a  powerful 


Fig.  51. — Faraday's  apparatus  for  producinf?  chemical  decompositions  by 

means  of  disruptive  discharges 


germicide  or  a  material  capable  of  killing  the  organic 
germs  that  we  now  know  are  the  causes  of  many 
contagious  diseases. 

Fig.  51  shows  an  apparatus  devised  by  Faraday 
for  readily  decomposing  chemical  substances  by  the 
Tpp^tS   passage  of  disruptive  electric  discharges.     A  glass 
ing?h*c^^"    plate  has  two  pieces  of  tin-foil  placed,  as  shown,  near 
effeSs^of    two  of  its  opposite  edges.     Two  bent  platinum  wires, 
dSaJges.  a  and  b,  are  so  placed  on  the  tin-foil  that  their  ex- 
tremities, p  and  n,  touch  a  small  piece  of  blotting 
paper  moistened  with  the  substance  which  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  electric  discharge.     The  wire  c, 
connected  with  the  positive  conductor  of  an  electric 
machine,  is  in  connection  with  a  by  means  of  the 
tin-foil ;  a  long  wire,  g^  connected  with  the  negative 
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conductor,  or  with  a  discharging  wire,  is  similarly 
in  connection  with  n.  By  these  means  p  and  n 
become  the  positive  and  negative  terminals,  or  the 
decomposing  poles.  If  now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  series  of  discharges  is  sent  through  the 
'  paper,  decomposition  occurs.  If  the  substance 
placed  on  the  paper,  in  this  case  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  litmus  solution,  be  sulphate  of  soda, 
then  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  shown  by  the 
reddening  of  the  paper  at  p,  the  positive  terminal, 
thus  indicating  the  liberation  of  an  acid  material  at 
this  point. 

The  direct  discharge  passing  through  various  gas- 
eous substances,  such  as  ammonia  gas,  causes  thdr 
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chemical  decomposition.     Such  discharges  also  pos- 
sess the  power  of  causing  substances  to  enter  i"tOQ^^ 
chemical  combination.     Thus,   a  discharge  passed  mibWi"- 
through  a  mixture  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  and«u^i>y 
air  will  produce  an  explosive  combination  of  some  ofdi^t*"*** 
the  constituents  of  the  mixture.     This  may  be  shown 
experimentally  by  placing  a  mixture  of  illuminating 
gas  and  from  six  to  eight  times  its  volume  of  air  in 
a  tightly  corked  tin  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  52,    In 
order  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  spark  through  the 
mixed  gases  within  the  vessel,  an  insulated  eonduc- 
tor  passes  through  one  wall  of  the  pistol  and  termi- 
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nates  with  a  smooth,  metallic  ball  B  near  the  oppo- 
site wall,  as  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  figure. 

Disruptive  discharges,  like  all  electric  discharges, 
Magnetic    ^i^e  invariably  attended  by  magnetic  effects.     This 
eteoric"^    will  be  better  understood  after  we  have  studied  the 
dischaiues.  phenomena  of  magnetism.     A  few  cases,  however, 
of  the  production  of  magnetism  by  disruptive  dis- 
charges may  be  cited  here.     If  the  discharge  of  a 
Leyden-jar  battery  be  caused  to  pass  through  an 
unmagnetized  steel  needle,  it  will  produce  in  it  a  per- 
Rcvcreai  of  mancnt  magnetization.     In  a  similar  manner,  power- 
?fTip?"  ful  Leyden-jar   discharges  will   reverse  the  mag- 
by'iSS!"  netism  of  compass  needles,  either  when  they  pass 
•t^es.      through  the  needles,  or  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood.    It  has  often  been  noticed  that  lightning 
discharges  have,  in  this  manner,  reversed  the  po- 
larity of  a  ship's  compasses. 

The  physiological  effects  of  disruptive  discharges 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  ever 
since  Von  Kleist,  Cuneus,  and  Muschenbroeck  re- 
ceived, so  unexpectedly,  the  discharge  from  their  lit- 
tle Leyden  jars.  The  strange  and  mysterious  nature 
logical  of  this  new  agent,  the  violent,  involuntary  muscular 
caused  by    contractions  which  it  caused,  possessed  a  fascina- 

Leyden-]ar  .  ■*•  .   , 

discharges,  tion  for  thesc  early  experimenters,  and  many  trials 
were  made  of  this  peculiar  power  of  the'  discharge ; 
for  example,  Nollet  sent  the  discharge  through  a 
long  chain,  formed  by  more  than  600  people  grasp- 
ing each  other  by  the  hands.  He  found  that  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  chain  were  as  violently  affected 
by  the  discharge  as  those  near  its  two  extremities, 
and  therefore  closer  to  the  metallic  coatings  of  the 
jar. 

Von  Marum  killed  eels  by  the  passage  through 
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their  bodies  of  a  moderately  strong  charge.  All 
animals  can  be  killed  by  the  passage  of  sufficiently  SSS  by 
powerful  discharges.  In  case  of  very  powerful  dis-SS«i«t. 
charges  death  appears  to  be  so  instantaneous  that 
the  animal  still  retains  the  position  it  had  just  before 
the  discharge.  This  fact  is  frequently  noticed  in 
cases  of  people  struck  dead  by  lightning  flashes. 

Electric  discharges  or  currents  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing healing  or  therapeutic  effects  on  the  human 
body.     Electricity  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  re-S!^iS!^tk 
medial  agent,  but,  like  all  powerful  agencies,  should  e^lic^ 
be  intelligently  applied  to  the  human  body,  other- ***^***'"^ 
wise  it  may  cause  serious  damage  to  the  health. 
The  manner  of  its  application  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
the  laws  according  to  which  it  operates,  and  other 
details  of  such  applications,  will  be  discussed  under 
the  head  of  electro-therapeutics. 

The  effects  of  electric  discharges  are  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  bodies  of  animals.     They  alsoinnaenccof 
affect  plant  life.     Electric  discharges  produce,  it  is  discharges 
claimed,  marked  influence  on  the  growth  of  vege- SfweEe. 
tation.     As  early  as  1703,  Bertholon  wrote  a  book 
that  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity on  vegetable  life.     Since  his  time  efforts  have 
been  made  to  accelerate  vegetable  growth  by  draw- 
ing atmospheric  electricity  from  the  air  into  the 
ground.     Very  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  „ 
to  these  efforts,  so  that  electro-culture  may  be  re-«iitareL 
garded  as  a  new  art.     Much  remains,  however,  to 
be  learned  concerning  this  art. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FRANKLIN  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  KITE — ^ATMOSPHERIC 

ELECTRICITY 

"Let  the  experiment  be  made." 
—Benjamin  Franklin  :  Letter^  March  i8,  1755 

T  was  not  until  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  world  was  able  to 
obtain  indisputable  proof  that  thunder  and 
Early  sus-  lightning  are  effects  produced  by  powerful  electric 
lightning^  discharges,  taking  place  either  between  neighboring 
dCTb^iig  clouds,  or  between  a  cloud  and  some  tall  object  on 
phliom-  ^^  earth.  It  is  true  that,  long  before  this  time, 
*^  philosophers  had  suspected  such  a  relationship.  Even 

before  their  electrical  machines  were  capable  of 
producing  fairly  powerful  discharges,  the  similarity 
in  the  luminous  appearances,  caused  by  such  dis- 
charges, and  the  crackling  noises  attending  them, 
led  to  the  beginnings  of  a  belief  that  these  phenom- 
ena were  similar  to  those  produced  by  lightning  and 
thunder.  As  electrical  machines  were  improved, 
and  more  and  more  powerful  discharges  were  ob- 
suspicions  tained  from  them,  this  belief  grew  stronger  and 
Stob?§ef8. stronger,  until  at  last,  several  years  before  Franklin 
immortalized  himself  by  robbing  Jove  of  his  thun- 
der bolts,  the  belief  had  reached  such  a  stage  that, 
at  least  in  Franklin's  mind,  it  practically  amounted 
to  a  certainty.  Before  describing  in  detail  Frank- 
lin's experiment,  we  will  briefly  note  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  early  suggestions  and  pre- 
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dictions,  as  to  the  identity  of  these  two  classes  of 
phenomena. 

In  1705^  Hawkesbee,  by  means  of  an  interesting 
series  of  experiments,  discovered  that  luminous  ef- 
fects are  produced  when  mercury  is  allowed  to  fall 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  in  which 
a  partial  vacuum  is  maintained.     He  also  produced  te?t^%i. 
similar  luminous  effects  by  causing  air  to  pass  rap-  oTlS^S. 
idly  through  mercury  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  in^^S^ 
which  also  a  partial  vacuum  was  maintained.     In^****" 
one  of  these  experiments,  by  causing  the  mercury  to 
fall  in  a  shower  against  the  rounded  top  of  a  second 
glass  vessel,  he  obtained  luminous  effects  which,  he 
said,  "produced  flashes  resembling  lightning."    At 
a  later  date,  we  find  Hawkesbee  noting  the  luminous 
effects  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  woollen  cloth 
against  a  glass  tube.     In  speaking  of  these  effects, 
he  said  that  he  "observed  light  to  break  from  the 
agitated  glass  in  as  strange  a  form  as  lightning. '^ 
We  know  now  that  the  luminous  effects  produced 
in  the  case  of  the  mercury  experiments  were  due 
to  electric  discharges,  produced  by  the  friction  of 
air   against  the  mercury   and   the   glass,   P^^ssing^^^^ 
through  the  partial  vacuum  of  the  vessel.      But  bee»t  i«ior. 
Hawkesbee  does  not  appear  to  have  known  that  it  electric 
was  electric  phenomena  he  was  dealing  with,  and,  merewnr 
although  in  the  case  of  the  piece  of  rubbed  glass 
he  must  have  known  that  electrical  effects  were  pro- 
duced, yet  in  neither  of  these  classes  of  phenomena 
does  he  appear  to  have  ascribed  the  flashes  of  light, 
as  we  now  would,  to  the  passage  of  electric  dis- 
charges. 

In  1705,  Gray  called  attention,  in  the  "Philo-oray. 
sophical  Transactions,"  to  the  resemblances  that  ex- 
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ist  between  the  effects  of  electric  discharges  and 
lightning  and  thunder. 

In  1708,  Wall  thus  called  attention,  in  the  "Philo- 
^*^  sophical  Transactions,"  to  the  resemblance  between 
the  crackling  and  flash  produced  by  rubbed  amber 
and  thunder  and  lightning:  "This  light  and  crack- 
ling seem  in  some  degree  to  represent  thtmder  and 
lightning." 

Abbe  NoUet,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "Lessons 
Abbe        in  Physics,"  published  near  the  close  of  1748,  ex- 
?ndectric  prcsses  himself  in  the  following  language: 
£d°u^"t?*      "If  any  one  should  undertake  to  prove,  as  a  clear 
^IdS?     consequence  of  the  phenomenon,  that  thunder  is  in 
the  hands  of  nature  what  Electricity  is  in  ours — ^that 
those  wonders  which  we  dispose  at  our  pleasure  are 
only  imitations  on  a  small  scale  of  those  grand  ef- 
fects which  terrify  us,  and  that  both  depend  on  the 
same  mechanical  agents,  if  it  were  made  manifest 
that  a  cloud  prepared  by  the  effects  of  the  wind,  by 
heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  etc.,  is  in  relation 
to  a  terrestrial  object  what  an  electrified  body  is  in 
relation  to  a  body  near  it  not  electrified,  I  confess 
that  this  idea,   well   supported,   would  please  me 
NoUet  on    much ;  and  to  support  it  how  numerous  and  specious 
biSnces"*"  are  the  reasons  which  present  themselves  to  a  mind 
electrical    couvcrsant  with  Electricity.      The  universality  of 
an^ifgff.   the  electric  matter,  the  readiness  of  its  actions,  its 
^^^^'         instnunentality  and  its  activity  in  giving  fire  to  other 
bodies,  its  property  of  striking  bodies  externally  and 
internally,  even  to  their  smallest  parts  (the  remark- 
able example  we  have  of  this  effect  even  in  the  Ley- 
den>-jar  experiment,  the  idea  which  we  might  truly 
adopt  in  supposing  a  greater  degree  of  electric  pow- 
er) ,  all  these  points  of  analogy  which  I  have  been  for 
some  time  meditating,  begin  to  make  me  believe  that 
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one  mi^t,  by  taking  Electricity  for  the  model,  form 
to  one's  self  in  regard  to  thunder  and  lightning  more 
perfect  and  more  probable  ideas  than  hitherto  pro- 
posed." 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  the 
phenomena  attending  the  discharge  of  an  electrified 
body  by  points,  the  connection  between  some  lumi- 
nous phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  other  than  light- 
ning  flashes,   became  probable  to   scientific  men. 
Among  such  phenomena  may  be  mentioned  the  faint 
tongues  of  fire,  already  referred  to  as  being  often 
seen  on  the  masts  of  ships,  steeples,  or  other  tall 
bodies.     These  appearances  are  due  to  electric  dis- 
charges known  as  brush  discharges.     As  we  shall  wataon  oo 
afterward  see,  brush  discharges  are  the  same  ashl^^ootts 
convective  discharges.     Such  discharges,  as  already  ?na  o1  al 
pointed  out,  are  due  to  the  electrically  charged  par-  ™**p*'*^- 
tides  of  air  that  are  driven  by  repulsion  from  any 
sharp  points  connected  with  electrically  charged  sur- 
faces.    In  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  Watson  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  certain  appearances  referred  to  by  Pliny,  pimy. 
in  his  "Natural  History,"  as  occurring  on  the  yards 
of  the  Roman  ships,  or  on  the  ends  of  the  soldiers' 
spears  in  the  Roman  camp,  were  evidently  due  to 
the  existence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  preceding  references  will  show  that  both  sus- 
picions, and  almost  beliefs,  existed  in  the  minds  of 
scientific  men,  as  to  the  identity  of  electric  dis- 
charges and  lightning  flashes,  before  the  time  of 
Franklin.  Still  it  remained  for  Franklin,  by  actual 
demonstration,  to  place  the  identity  of  these  two 
classes  of  phenomena  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  Franklin's 
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iSmSS's'  ^^"^ous  experiment  with  the  kite,  it  will  be  interest- 
wcntit^o?  ^^  *^  show  how  strong  Franklin's  belief  was  as  to 
fl^MEDd  ^^^  identity  of  lightning  and  thunder  and  the  dis- 
4ischa^  charge  and  report  of  an  electrified  conductor. 

There  exists  among  Franklin's  writings  a  scien- 
Frankiin»8  *^^^  paper  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  CoUinson. 
thSSdeSI*    This  paper  is  entitled  "Observations  and  Supposi- 
"^'^        tions  toward  forming  a  new  Hypothesis,  for  explain- 
ing the  several  Phenomena  of  Thunder  Gusts."  Un- 
fortunately,  this  paper  bears  no  date,   but,   since 
Franklin  refers  to  it  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr. 
CoUinson,  dated  1753,  as  his  former  paper  written 
in  1747,  and  enlarged  and  sent  to  England  in  1749, 
we  are  justified  in  placing  its  date  at  some  time  dur- 
ing, or  prior  to,  1749.     This  paper,  or  letter,  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  any  complete  work  on  Franklin's 
life,  and  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.     Consid- 
-    ering  its  probable  early  date,  it  contains  remarkably 
precise  statements  concerning  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

But  apart  from  the  CoUinson  paper,  Franklin  him- 

Rjrtracb^     sclf  fixes  a  date,  viz.  November  7,  1749,  at  which 

pSSkUn*  he  recorded  in  a  note-book  the  reasons  he  had  for 

Novc^Sfe  being  convinced  of  the  identity  between  electric  dis* 

^**^^*       charges  and  lightning  flashes.     This  we  take  from 

one  of  Franklin's  books  entitled  "Experiments  and 

Observations  on  Electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia, 

in  America."  On  page  322  of  this  book,  in  a  letter 

to  Dr.   L.,   of  Charleston,   South  Carolina,  dated 

March  18,  1755,  he  says: 

"Your  question,  how  I  came  first  to  think  of  pro- 

Frankiin    posing  the  experiment  of  drawing  down  the  light- 

SScipS  ning,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  sameness  with  the 

"***  *        electric  fluid,  I  can  not  answer  better  than  by  giving 

you  an  extract  from  the  minutes  I  used  to  keep  of 
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the  experiments  I  made,  with  memorandums  of  such 
as  I  purposed  to  make,  the  reasons  for  making  them, 
and  the  observations  that  arose  upon  them,  from 
which  minutes  my  letters  were  afterward  drawn.  By 
this  extract  you  will  see  that  it  might  have  occurred 
to  any  electrician. 

"  'November  7,  1749.  Electrical  fluid  agrees  with 
lightning  in  these  particulars:    i.  Giving  light.     2. pnmkUnoQ 
Color  of  the  light.    3.  Crooked  direction.     4.  Swift  Cu^ 
motion.     5.  Being  conducted  by  metals.     6.  Crack  di^^ty 
or  Noise  in  exploding.     7.  Subsisting  in  water  orSi!^^*" 
ice.     8.  Rending  bodies  it  passes  through.     9.  De- 
stroying animals.     10.  Melting  metals.     11.  Fir- 
ing inflammable  substances.    12.  Sulphureous  smell. 
The  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points.     We  do  not 
know  whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.     But 
since  they  agree  in  all  the  particulars  wherein  we 
can  already  compare  them,  is  it  not  probable  they 
agree  likewise  in  this?     Let  the  experiment  be 
made.' " 

Franklin  conceived  two  plans  for  making  the  ex- 
periment above  referred  to.     One  was  to  place  a 
pointed  insulated  conductor  on  the  outside  of  a  plans  for 
church  spire,  permitting  it  to  project  above  the  top  electricity 
of  the  spire.     By  this  means  he  hoped,  during  the  clouds, 
progress  of  a  thunderstorm,  to  be  able  to  draw  elec- 
trical discharges  from  its  lower  end.     Unfortunately 
for  Franklin,  there  were  no  church  spires  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  readily  try  his  experiment,  therefore,  after 
waiting  for  such  to  be  erected,  he  conceived  the  sec- 
ond plan;  viz.,  of  actually  making  his  experiment 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  clouds  by  means  of  a  kite. 

This  never-to-be-forgotten  kite  was  a  common,  ^^^^^j^,^ 
everyday  boy's  kite,  consisting  of  two  light  wooden  ^i'«- 
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arms,  covered,  however,  m  this  case,  with  silk  in- 
stead of  paper,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  be  employed  in 
wet  weather.  The  kite  was  raised  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  hempen  string,  insulated  at  the  end  by  a 
siBc  ribbon.  The  hempen  string  had  a  key  connected 
to  its  lower  end,  near  the  ribbon.  The  key  was  pro- 
vided to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  conductor.  At  the 
top  of  the  tq>right  wooden  arm  of  the  kite  he  placed 
an  iron  point,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  electric 
charge  from  the  cloud,  if,  as  he  iBrmly  believed,  it 
was  present  during  a  thunderstorm. 

Thus  provided,  Franklin,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  in  order  that  the  unusual  sight  of  a  grave  phi- 
losopher kite-flying  might  not  excite  too  marked 
public  attention,  proceeded  to  a  Philadelfrfiia  com- 
mon, situated,  as  nearly  as  we  can  leam^  somewhere- 
near  Spring  Garden  Street,  between  i8th  and  20th. 
Thcimmor-  He  succcedcd  in  raising  the  kite  during  the  aj^roadi 
FnSid?n.^  of  a  thuudcrstorm,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  at  last 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  draw 
from  the  key  sparks  possessing  all  the  prc^erties  of 
those  produced  by  the  electrical  machine  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar.  In  this  way  was  realized  one  of 
the  grandest  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  electric 
science,  and  the  actual  identity  between  the  lightning 
flash  and  electric  discharges  was  thus  demonstrated 
beyond  any  possible  doubt. 

We  annex  the  followit^  description  of  this  origi- 
nal experiment,  prepared  shortly  after  Franklin*s 
experiment. 

"Furnished  with  this  apparatus,  on  the  apfqproach 
contem-     of  a  storm,  he  went  out  upon  the  commons  near 
?SS7or*  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone 
he  communicated  his  intentions,  well  knowing  the 
ridicule  which  wouM  have  attended  the  repwt  of 
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sAich  an  attempt  should  it  prove  to  be  unsuccessful. 
Having  raised  the  kite,  he  placed  himself  under  a 
shed,  that  the  ribbon  by  which  it  was  held  might  be 
kept  dry,  as  it  would  become  a  conductor  of  electric- 
ity when  wetted  by  rain,  and  so  fail  to  afford  that 
protection  for  which  it  was  provided.  A  cloud,  ap- 
parently charged  with  thunder,  soon  passed  directly 
over  the  kite.  He  observed  the  hempen  cord ;  but  no 
bristling  of  its  fibres  was  apparent,  such  as  was  wont 
to  take  place  when  it  was  electrified.  He  presented 
his  knuckle  to  the  key,  but  not  the  smallest  spark 
was  perceptible.  The  agony  of  his  expectation  and 
suspense  can  be  adequately  felt  by  those  only  who  mSlSt!^ 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  experimental 
researches.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  he  saw 
that  the  fibres  of  the  cord  near  the  key  bristled,  and 
stood  on  end.  He  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key 
and  received  a  strong,  bright  spark.  It  was  light- f^SSSng 
ning.  The  discovery  was  complete,  and  Franklin  ^'*'^ 
felt  that  he  was  immortal." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  the  following  account 
which  Franklin  himself  gives  of  the  construction  of 
his  now  famous  kite,  and  of  its  action  during  them^Mtd^ 
presence  of  a  thundercloud.  This  description  isJasKte."° 
taken  from  a  letter  dated  October  19,  1752.  Note 
particularly  the  extremely  modest  manner  in  which 
Franklin  refers  to  this  great  experiment.  We  find 
here  not  the  laudatory  remarks  of  an  investigator 
too  egotistically  alive  both  to  his  own  greatness,  and 
to  the  value  of  his  discovery,  but  the  clear  explana- 
tions of  a  man  of  science,  as  to  the  precise  method  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  obtain  the  results. 

"As  frequent  mention  is  made  in  public  papers 
from  Europe  of  the  success  of  the  Philadelphis^  ex- 
periment for  drawing  the  electric  fire  from  clouds 
by  means  of  pointed  rods  of  iron  erected  on  high 
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boildk^s,  etc,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  ctirious  to 
be  informed  that  the  same  experimerit  has  succeeded 
in  Philadelphia,  though  made  in  a  different  and  more 
easy  manner,  which  is  as  follows : 

''Make  a  small  cross  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar, 
the  arms  so  long  as  to  reach  to  the  four  comers  of 
FMUin^'a  large,  thin  silk  handkerdiief  when  extended;  tie 
made  it.     ^^  comcTS  of  the  handkerchief  to  the  extremities,  of 
the  cross,  so  you  have  the  body  of  a  kite;  which  be- 
ing properly  accommodated  with  a  tail,  loop,  and 
strii^,  will  rise  in  the  air,  like  those  made  of  paper ; 
but  this  being  of  silk,  is  fitter  to  bear  the  wet  smd 
wind  of  a  thunder-gust  without  tearing.     To  the 
top  6i  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross  is  to  be  fixed  a 
very  sharp  pointed  wire,  rising  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  wood.     To  the  end  of  the  twine,  next  the  hand, 
.is  to  be  tied  a  silk  ribbon,  and  where  the  silk  and 
twine  join  a  key  may  be  fastened.     This  kite  is  to 
be  raised  when  a  thunder-gust  appears  to  be  coming 
on,  and  the  person  who  holds  the  string  must  stand 
within  a  door  or  window,  or  under  some  cover,  so 
that  the  silk  ribbon  may  not  be  wet;  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  twine  does  not  touch  the  frame  of 
the  door  or  window.    As  soon  as  any  of  the  thtrader 
kitT'        clouds  come  over  the  kite,  the  pointed  wire  will  draw 
operat  .    ^^^  elcctric  fire  from  them,  and  the  kite,  with,  all  the 
twine,  will  be  electrified,  and  the  loose  filaments  of 
the  twine  will  stand  out  in  every  way,  and  be  at- 
tracted by  an  approaching  finger.    And  when  the 
rain  has  wet  the  kite  and  twine  so  that  ft  can  coo- 
duct  the  electric  fire  freely,  you  will  find  it  stream 
out  plentifully  from  the  key  on  the  approadi  of  yoot 
Sample  of  knuckle.     At  this  key  the  phial  may  be  diargcd; 
tlltcd'Sfd  2fcnd  from  electric  fire  thus  obtained,  spirits  may  be 
^°^^^  kindled,  and  all  the  other  dcctrk  experiments  be 
SJ^triSy.  performed,  which  are  usually  done  by  the  help  of^a 
rubbed  glass^  gldbe  or  tube,  and  therd^  tlie 
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of  the  electric  matter  with  that  of  lightning  com- 
pletely demonstrated." 

Franklin's  great  discovery  naturally  created  an 
intense  excitement  in  scientific  circles  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Other  investigators  did  not  hesitate  in 
repeating  them.  We  will  only  give  an  account  of 
two  of  the  most  interesting  of  these. 

On  the  7th  of  Jime,  1753,  a  French  philosopher, 
Romas,  repeated  Franklin's  experiment.  He  em- Electric 
ployed  a  kite  similar  to  that  constructed  by  Frank-  kSuL 
lin,  only,  in  order  to  render  the  hempen  cord  more 
conducting,  he  employed  a  wire  interwoven  between 
the  strands  of  the  cord.  This  kite  was  7^  feet  high, 
and  3  feet  wide,  so,that  it  had  some  18  square  feet  of 
surface. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Romas  by 
the  aid  of  this  kite.     When  he  succeeded  in  raising  Retaiu  ob- 
it  s<xne  550  feet  above  the  ground,  he  drew  sparks  m^  of 
from  a  tin  tube,  connected  to  the  string  of  the  kite  wt^  * 
and  employed  as  a  conductor,  three  inches  long  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  snapping  of  which,  he 
says,  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  about  200 
paces. 

On  one  occasion,  while  making  these  experiments, 
Romas  felt  a  sensation  as  though  cobwebs  were  be-  The  cob- 
ing  drawn  over  his  face,  although  he  was  then  at  a  u^.  ^*^ 
distance  of  some  three  feet  from  the  kite.     Know- 
ing what  this  meant,  he  called  aloud  to  the  company  p,SS!Jtk)iL 
with  him  to  retire  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  string.     At  this  time  he  could  not  perceive 
any  lightning  in  the  clouds  that  were  immediately 
over  the  kite,  but,  on  examining  the  tin  conductor, 
he  noticed  that  three  straws,  which  he  had  attached 
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to  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  electro- 
ac^riJliVnt  scopes,  wcre  standing  erect,  thus  manifesting  the 
SeSiic*  presence  of  an  extremely  strong  charge  on  the  con- 
'"**•  ductor.     This  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 

hour,  when  the  rain  beginning  to  fall,  he  again  per- 
ceived the  sensation  of  cobwebs  on  his  face,  and 
heard  a  rustling  noise  like  that  of  a  small  forge  bel- 
lows. He  now  withdrew  still  further  from  the  con- 
ductor, and  almost  immediately  afterward  saw  three 
brilliant  flashes  of  light  near  one  of  the  straws,  ac- 
companied by  three  loud  explosions,  the  noise  of 
which  greatly  resembled  that  of  thunder. 

The  flashes  above  referred  to  were  accompanied 
by  an  odor  which  these  early  observers  declared  to 
oxonepfo-  be  the  smell  of  sulphur,  but  which  we  now  know  to 
fhe^ec^c  be  due  to  the  presence  of  ozone,  a  modification  of 
discharge,   ^j^^  Qxygeu  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
electric  discharges.     Subsequent  examination  of  the 
ground  below  the  tin  tube  or  conductor  showed  the 
presence  of  a  hole  an  inch  deep  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
probably  made  by  the  loud  flash  preceding  the  ex- 
plosion. 

The  other  investigator  in  this  dangerous  domain 

Ri?tai2Q.    ^^  experimental  science  was   Professor  Richman, 

who  was  struck  dead  on  the  6th  of  August,  1753, 

by  a  lightning  flash  which  he  drew  down  from  the 

sky  into  his  laboratory. 

Richman  had  erected  an  insulated  vertical  iron  rod 
on  the  roof  of  his  laboratory.  This  rod  communi- 
wuSS^'"  cated  by  a  metallic  chain,  also  insulated,  with  a  metal 
apparatus,  ^od  fixed  to  the  ceiliug  of  the  laboratory.  The  rod 
projected  downward  some  little  distance  from  the 
ceiling,  and  was  terminated  by  a  metallic  ball.  He 
had  arranged,  in  connection  with  this  ball^  a  iorm  of 
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electrometer  of  his  own  construction,  omsisting  of  a 
thread  fastened  to  its  lower  extremity.  The  thread 
hungf  down  by  the  side  of  the  rod  when  it  was  un- 
charged, but  when  charged  or  electrified,  was  re- 
pelled in  a  manner  similar  to  the  pith  ball  electro- 
scope already  described. 

At  the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm,  while  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  on  the 
vertical  thread  of  the  dectrometer,  he  leaned  his  head  Ri^h^*8 
toward  it,  and  while  doing  so,  a  gentleman,  who  was  ^^^^ 
in  the  laboratory  at  this  time,  observed  a  globe  of 
blue  fire,  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  to  jump  from  the 
rod  of  the  dectrometer  toward  Richman's  head, 
which  was  at  this  moment  about  one  foot  distant 
from  the  rod.  This  flash  instantly  killed  Richman, 
and  so  stunned  the  gentleman  with  him,  that  the  lat- 
ter could  afterward  give  no  account  of  the  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  he  had  been  affected  by  the 
stroke.  He  could  only  say  that,  at  the  moment  the 
professor  was  killed,  there  arose,  he  thought,  a  sort 
of  steam  or  vapor  which  benumbed  him,  and  made 
him  sink  upon  the  ground,  and  that  he  could  not  re- 
member even  that  he  heard  the  clap  of  thunder, 
which  was  very  loud. 

Like  all  lightning  strokes,  the  one  which  killed 
Richman  did  considerable  damage  to  surrounding 
objects.  Half  of  the  glass  vessel  employed  to  i^-Jj£j|f5*^ 
sulate  the  rod  of  the  electrometer  was  broken  and  diacharge. 
thrown  in  all  directions  about  the  room.  The  cas- 
ing of  the  door  of  the  laboratory  was  split  half 
through,  and  the  door  torn  off  and  thrown  into  the 
room. 

Richman  was  apparently  killed  instantly  by  the  Markings 
effect  of  the  lightning  stroke.    A  red  spot  wasNxiy. 
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formed  on  his  forehead,  the  shoe  belonging  to  his 
left  foot  was  burst,  and,  on  uncovering  the  foot  at 
that  place,  a  blue  mark  was  foimd,  evidently  show- 
ing that  the  discharge  had  entered  at  the  head,  and 
made  its  way  out  at  one  of  the  feet. 

While  Franklin  was  waiting  in  Philadelphia  for 
Daiibard»8  the  crection  of  a  church  steeple,  on  which  he  might 
SSSr  place  his  conductor,  he  wrote  to  a  Frenchman  named 
Dalibard,  suggesting  the  trial  of  an  insulated  and 
pointed  metallic  rod,  extending  upward  into  the  at- 
mosphere. At  this  suggestion,  Dalibard  erected  an 
iron  rod,  forty  feet  high,  and  succeeded,  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1752,  in  drawing  electric  sparks  from  its 
lower  extremity.  He  thus  anticipated  Franklin  by 
a  few  weeks,  Franklin's  successful  experiment  being 
made  in  June,  of  the  same  year.  Dalibard's  experi- 
ment, however,  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Franklin.  To  Franklin,  therefore,  and  not  to  Dali- 
bard, is  properly  given  the  credit  for  this  grand 
discovery. 


Atmos- 


weather. 


It  was  noticed  by  the  early  investigators  in  this 
field  of  research,  that  electric  sparks  could  be  drawn 
ScScity  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  pointed  conductors 
ioth^S  erected  so  as  to  extend  upward  into  the  air  above  the 
ciSSdy°*^  tops  of  tall  buildings  or  trees,  even  when  no  light- 
ning flashes  were  visible,  and,  indeed,  even  when 
there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky.  They  thus  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  some  free 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times.  Electric- 
ity, therefore,  may  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  both 
when  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  when  it  is  clear. 

Numerous  experiments,  made  on  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, show  that  the  free  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  generally  positive  in  character,  especially  in 
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dear  weather.     Daring  rainy  weather,  it  is  gener- 
ally negative,  but  is  apt  to  change  suddenly,  and  at 
frequent  intervals,  from  n^^ative  to  positive,  this 
especially  being  the  case  on  the  approach  of  f <^,  phSSTeiec. 
rain,  hail,  sleet,  or  aiow.     As  a  rule,  the  higher  re-  ^Smuy 
gions  of  the  atmosphere  contain  more  free  electric-  «^^*^*- 
ity  than  the  lower  regions.     When  no  electricity  can 
be  detected  in  the  lower  regions,  the  mere  raising  of 
a  pointed  conductor  into  the  air,  to  no  greater  height 
than  can  be  reached  by  an  ordinary  fishing  rod,  will 
frequently  show  the  presence  of  electricity,  when  the 
lower  end  of  the  conductor  is  connected  to  an  elec- 
trometer. 

Instead  of  a  tall,  upright,  pointed  conductor  for 
obtaining   electric   charges    from   the   atmosphere, 
Cross,  of  England,  studied  the  electrical  conditions 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  use  of  ExpioHae 
an  exploring  wire.     This  consisted  of  more  than  a  or  wires  of 
mile  of  wire,  suitably  supported  on  insulators,  placed  "**^ 
on  poles  extending  nearly  loo  feet  above  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees  in  his  park.     He  connected  these 
wires  by  means  of  conductors  to  his  laboratory,  and, 
even  during  wet,  foggy  weather,  collected  sufficient 
electricity  to  charge  and  discharge  a  Leyden-jar  bat- 
tery of  some  fifty  jars   having  a  total  surface  of 
seventy-three  square  feet,  as  often  as  twenty  times  a 
minute.     Each  discharge  of  this  large  battery  pro- 
duced a  report  as  loud  as  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

Cross  gives  the  following  interesting  description 
of  the  electric  effects  produced  on  his  exploring  wire  Majrnifi. 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  dense  November  fog :  phcrk 

"Many  years  since,  I  was  sitting  in  my  electrical  IS^g^ 
room  on  a  daric  November  day,  during  a  very  dense  by  Cro«. 
driving  fog  and  rain,  which  had  prevailed  for  many 
hours,  sweeping  over  the'  earth,  impelled  by  a  south- 
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west  wind.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  low, 
and  the  thermometer  indicated  a  low  temperature. 
I  had  at  this  time  i,6oo  feet  of  wire  insulated,  which, 
crossing  two  small  valleys,  brought  the  electric  fluid 
into  my  room.  There  were  four  insulators,  and  each 
of  them  was  streaming  with  wet,  from  the  effects  of 
the  driving  fog.  From  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  not  the  least 
appearance  of  electricity  was  visible  at  the  atmos- 
pheric conductor,  even  by  the  most  careful  appplica- 
tion  of  the  condenser  and  multiplier;  indeed,  so  ef- 
fectually did  the  exploring  wire  conduct  away  the 
electricity  which  was  communicated  to  it,  that  when 
it  was  connected  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  the 
prime  conductor  of  my  eighteen-inch  cylinder  in 
high  action,  and  a  gold  leaf  electrometer  placed  in 
contact  with  the  connecting  wire,  not  the  slightest 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  gold  leaves.  Having 
given  up  the  trial  of  further  experiments  upon  it,  I 
took  a  book,  and  occupied  myself  with  reading,  leav- 
ing by  chance  the  receiving  ball  at  upward  of  an  inch 
distance  from  the  ball  in  the  atmospheric  conductor. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  still 
reading,  I  suddenly  heard  a  very  strong  explosion 
between  the  two  balls,  and  shortly  after  many  more 
took  place,  until  they  became  one  uninterrupted 
stream  of  explosions,  which  died  away  and  recom- 
menced with  the  opposite  electricity  in  equal  vio- 
lence. The  stream  of  fire  was  too  vivid  to  look  at 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  effect  was  most  splen- 
did, and  continued  without  intermission,  save  that 
occasioned  by  the  interchange  of  electricities,  for  up- 
Electric  ward  of  five  hours,  and  then  ceased  totally.  During 
obtaScd  the  whole  day,  and  a  great  part  of  the  succeeding 
w'iaSi^*^  night,  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  barom- 
eter, thermometer,  hygrometer,  or  wind ;  nor  did  the 
driving  fog  and  rain  alter  in  its  violence.     The  wind 
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was  not  high,  but  blew  steadily  from  the  southwest. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  exploring  wire,  I  should  not 
have  had  the  least  idea  of  such  an  electrical  accumu- 
lation in  the  atmosphere:  the  least  contact  with  the 
conductor  would  have  occasioned  instant  death — ^the 
stream  of  fluid  far  exceeding  anything  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, excepting  during  a  thunderstorm.  Had  the 
insulators  been  dry,  what  would  have  been  the  ef- 
fect? In  every  acre  of  fog  there  was  enough  ac- 
cumulated Electricity  to  have  destroyed  every  ani- 
mal within  that  acre.  How  can  this  be  accounted 
for?  How  much  have  we  to  learn  before  we  can 
boast  of  understanding  this  intricate  science  ?" 

It  is  not  improbable,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some, 
that  the  sacred  fire,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by 
Prometheus,  was  lightning.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  some 
to  assert  that  the  ability  of  thus  drawing  down  light- «ari7«i«c- 
ning  from  the  sky  was  known  in  remote  antiquity 
to  the  priests  of  various  nations,  who  made  use  of 
such  knowledge  to  inspire  the  worshippers  with  rev- 
erence. Some  of  the  earlier  Romans  were  thus 
credited  with  this  knowledge.  Numa  Pompilius  is 
said  to  have  thus  drawn  down  the  sacred  fire  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  entire  safety.  Tullus 
Hostilius,  after  having  read  some  notes  left  by 
Numa  on  the  sacred  art  of  thus  worshipping  Jupiter 
Elicius,  attempted  to  repeat  the  sacred  worship,  but, 
departing  from  the  rules  of  the  holy  rite,  aroused 
the  ire  of  Jupiter,  and  was  struck  dead  by  a  lightning 
flash.  According  to  another  account,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  was  killed  by  a  bolt  from  heaven 
while  performing  a  similar  ceremony.  Ovid  thus 
refers  to  this  fact:  "Fulmineo  periit  imitator  fuU 
minis  ictu.^  * 

*  "In  imitating  thunder,  the  thunderer  perished.'* 
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Atmospheric  electricity,  the  name  generally  given 
Probable    to  the  ffcc  electricity  of  the  air,  has  been  ascribed 
Su^^Sl  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  evaporation  of 
JSS^       water;  the  friction  of  air  particles  against  one  an- 
eicctncity.  q^Jj^j.^  against  water  globules  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
against  the  earth's  surface;  to  differences  of  tem- 
perature, etc.     It  is  possible  that  besides  the  above, 
all  of  the  many  other  physical  processes,  which  are 
constantly  going  on  in  nature,  act  conjointly,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  imparting  both  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  to  the  earth,  the  opposite  electric 
charges,  which  they  are  always  found  to  possess. 

Volta  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  free  electric- 
^     ity  of  the  air  was  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water. 
th°eoryof    Other  physicists  made  investigations  in  this  direc- 
phcri^       tion.     Of  these,  the  studies  of  Pouillet  were  the  most 
complete.     This  physicist  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  saline  substances  dissolved  in 
the  water,  showing  that  the  evaporation  of  pure 
water  was  not  attended  by  the  production  of  any 
electric  charge.     But  what  is  peculiarly  suggestive 
in  Pouillet's  conclusion,  is  that  the  evaporation  of 
ocean  water,  that  is,  of  water  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of  common  salt  in   solution,  produces  a 
marked  electrification  of  the  air,  the  vapor  being 
^oa&T^    positively  charged,  and  the  vessel  containing  the 
jj.^tcr  o£^^  water  negatively  charged.     When  we  bear  in  mind 
ably  main   the  vast  extcnt  of  the  ocean  surface,  and  the  im- 
mense  amount  of  evaporation  that  is  constantly  tak- 
ing place  every  day,  we  can  see  the  significance  of 
Pouillet's  observation  on  one  of  the  possible  causes 
for  the  free  electricity  of  the  air,  since  this  would  ac- 
count, at  least  in  part,  both  for  the  positive  electric- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  and  the  negative  electric  con- 
dition in  which  the  earth  is  generally  found. 


cause. 
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Pouillet  observes  that  even  in  the  case  of  fresh 
waters,  such  as  those  of  rivers  and  springs,  there  is 
present  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dissolved  saline  mat- 
ters to  cause  the  vapors  arising  from  their  surfaces 
to  acquire  a  small  positive  charge. 

Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  coincides  with  Pouillet  in 
the  belief  that  the  free  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  If'SSS'p. 
is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  this  evaporation  that  con-  "^ 
stantly  goes  on  from  the  ocean's  surface. 

Among  modem  philosophers,  probably  none  have 
given  greater  attention  to  atmospheric  electricity  l^^  ^^ 
than  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  who  points  out  the  factJJJJ^ 
that  the  production  of  electricity  by  the  friction  of  eJ««ricit7. 
air  against  water  is,  to  say  the  least,  improbable. 
He  questions  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  that 
the  motion  of  the  dust  particles  against  the  air 
constitutes  the  principal  cause.     He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  if  this  be  one  of  the  causes,  it  is  con- 
stantly acting,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  shower  of 
rain  must  be  to  carry  down  to  the  earth  some  of 
the  charge  accumulated  during  dry  weather. 

Pointing  out  the  well-known  fact  that  during  all 
severe  atmospheric  disturbances,  such  as  cyclones,  Lod,, 
tornadoes,  and  thunder-gusts,  a  rotary  or  whirling  j^^*^ 
motion  of  the  wind  is  known  to  exist.  Lodge  sug-^J^IiM. 
gests  that,  if  in  thunder-gusts  the  axis  around  which 
this  rotary  motion  occurs  be  regarded  as  horizontal, 
there  would  then  be  produced,  by  such  an  action,  an 
arrangement  not  imlike  that  of  an  ordinary  cylin- 
drical frictional  machine,  with  the  earth  acting  as 
a  rubber  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  as 
the  prime  conductor ;  that  the  air  electrified  by  fric- 
tion against  the  earth  in  the  whirling  motion  carries 
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the  charges  so  produced  into  the  uiq)er  regions  of  the 
air,  where  it  discharges  them,  again  approaching  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  condensing,  where  it  is  re- 
djarged  by  friction.  He  also  suggests  that  in  al] 
storms  the  wind  driving  a  spray  of  mist  against  the 
earth's  surface  may  produce,  on  a  large  scale,  a 
natural  type  of  Armstrong's  hydro-dectric  machine. 

Without  going  further  into  the  theories  concern- 
ing the  production  of  the  free  electricity  of  the  air, 
^^not  we  will  call  brief  attention  to  the  theory  of  Peltier, 
jSriJ"  which  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  held  by  philoso- 
electricity,  pj^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  othtT.  Pelticf  believcs  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  free  dectricity  of  the  atmosphere  can  be 
explained  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth  on  the 
conducting  stratum  in  the  higher  regions,  through 
the  non-conducting  layer  of  air  that  lies  between 
the  two.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  possesses  a  permanent  negative  elec- 
tric charge,  at  least  negative  when  compared  to  the 
condition  of  the  air  outside  it.  If  Peltier's  theory 
be  correct,  then  the  negative  earth,  acting  inductively 
through  the  non-conducting  layer  of  atmosphere, 
would  produce  negative  charges  in  the  upper  con- 
ducting regions  of  the  air  by  induction. 

Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson)  shows,  by  actual 
Kelvin  on  measurements  in  a  number  of  localities,  that  the  en- 

atnios-  M 

SSSw^it^  tire  surface  of  the  earth  is  negatively  dectrified,  and 
that  the  electrification  varies  both  at  different  times 
and  in  different  localities.  During  rainstorms,  the 
earth's  surface  may  become  positively  charged. 
Although  Kelvin  does  not  agree  with  Peltier  in  all 
his  conclusions,  yet  he  believes  that  an  inductive  ac- 
tion does  take  place  between  the  generally  native 
earth  and  the  upper  conducting  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 


electricity. 
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If  the  inductive  theory  be  true,  then  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  are  in  the  curious  position  of  liv-  ^he  eutb*t 
ing  in  the  dielectric  of  a  huge  Leyden  jar,  of  which  Lcfden 
the  earth  and  the  sky  are  the  two  coatings,  and  the^"* 
non-conducting  air  the  dielectric.  When  we  say  the 
sky  we  mean  the  higher  conducting  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  conducting  layer  is,  probably,  to  be 
found  at  a  height  of  less  than  twenty  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Whenever  the  opposite  charges  be- 
come sufficiently  powerful  the  intervening  dielectric 
is  broken,  and  the  discharge  takes  place.  Ordina- 
rily, the  distance  of,  say  approximately,  twenty  miles^ 
which  we  assume  represents  half  the  thickness  of  the 
dielectric,  is  too  great  to  permit  this  sparking  to  take 
place,  but  every  now  and  then,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  portions  of  the  charge  on  the  upper  coating 
are  carried  downward  as  clouds,  and,  when  they 
approach  near  enough,  disruptively  discharge  either 
to  the  earth  or  to  neighboring  oppositely  charged 
clouds. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither  of  the 
coatings  of  this  great  Leyden  jar  are  good  conduc-^^  ^^ 
tors  of  electricity;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the^™]» 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  occurs,  the  presence  of  the  jjeS^T 
opposite  metallic  coatings,  which  are  excellent  con-8r«n««i- 
ductors  of  electricity,  ensures  the  almost  complete  dis- 
charge of  the  dielectric  in  "one  single  flash.     We  say 
almost  complete  discharge,  because  although,  as  we 
have  heretofore  pointed  out,  a  residual  charge  does 
occur,  yet  it  is  quite  small  compared  with  the  initial 
discharge.     Were  the  earth's  Leyden  jar  furnished 
with  good  conducting  coatings,  the  entire  charge 
existing  on  the  earth,  and  its  opposite  coating  of 
fairly  conducting  stratum  of  air,  would  take  place  in 
one  single,  awful  crash,  the  effects  of  which  are  ap- 
palling to  contemplate. 
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Neither  the  insulated  rod  of  Dalibard,  nor  the 
electric  kite  of  Franklin,  are  suited  for  continuous 
observations  on  the  free  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
jAere.  Regular  electric  observatories  are  established 
for  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  and  various  forms 
of  instruments  are  employed,  especially  devised  for 
this  particular  purpose.  We  will  describe  a  few  only 
of  these  instruments. 


Pig.  jj.— Peltier's  ElecCromeler  for  Studfins  AtmosphEiic  Cbarges.  ' 
■cale  dlvlsloiis  are  maiked  bolb  al  the  top  aad  bottom  of  the  gUss  cage. 
nading  the  an^ulaf  deflection  of  the  needle,  the  eye  ia  placed  bo  that 
deflected  needle  polnCa  Co  the  same  scale  division  in  both  the  upper  and 


Saussure  emplc^ed  a  form  of  pith-ball  electrom- 
'  eter,  in  which  the  pilh-balls  were  replaced  by  two 
straws.  This  instrument  was  protected  from  the  rain 
by  a  metallic  cap,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  inclosed 
glass  cage  containing  the  straws.  The  divergence  of 
the  straws,  which  marked  the  potential  of  the  charge, 
was  read  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale.  A  more  or 
less  elongated  metallic  rod,  pointed  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, surmounted  the  instrument.  Volta  improved 
this  form  of  instrument  by  placing  a  {uece  of  lifted 
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tinder  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pointed  conduc- 
tor. This  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  action  of 
the  rod,  from  the  fact  that  the  heated  smoke  acted  as 
a  conductor,  thus  permitting  the  column  to  collect 
electricity  from  the  air  at  a  greater  height. 

Peltier  devised  an  electrometer  which  he  employed 
in  his  researches  on  atmospheric  electricity.    In  Pel-  S^StmL 
tier's  instrument,  as  shown  in  Fig.  53,  the  pith-balls  *'*'• 
and  straws  of  the  other  electrometers  are  replaced  by 
a  light  metallic  needle,  bb,  supported  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  a  vertical  pivot.    To  this  metallic  needle 
is  rigidly  attached  a  small  magnetic  needle,  aa.  Both 
needles  are  suspended  inside  a  metallic  ring,  at-S^jJ?'*^ 
tached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  metallic '~"***'* 
stem  which  passes  through  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  stem  are  attached  a  metallic 
conical  shade  to  screen  the  instrument  from  the  rain, 
and  a  hollow  metallic  ball,  provided  for  receiving  the 
charge.     Below  bb  another  larger  needle,  cc,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  same  pivot  as  bb. 

In  use,  the  electrometer  is  placed  so  that  the  large 
needle  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  magnetic  Manner  of 
meridian ;  in  other  words,  the  instrument  is  so  placed  tromcter. 
that  cc  points  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic 
needle,  aa,  when  it  comes  to  rest.  The  globe  of  the 
electrometer  is  then  charged  inductively  from  the  air 
by  connecting  it  momentarily  with  the  ground,  while 
under  the  inductive  influence.  The  charge  thus  im- 
parted will,  of  course,  be  of  the  opposite  polarity  to 
that  producing  it.  This  charge  causes  a  repulsion 
of  the  needle,  which  is  read  off  on  the  graduated 
scales  provided  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  instrument  the 
force  of  repulsion  is  measured  as  being  opposed. 
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RepaMTc  n«th«-  by  the  twisting  of  a  oaetallk  thread,  as  in 


ncllc 


Coulomb's  torsion  balance,  nor  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  in  the  pith-ball  or  straw  dectroscc^ie,  bot 
as  against  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction  with 
which  the  earth  acts  cm  the  magnetic  needle,  cc, 

Tlie  ejcploring  condoctor,  employed  at  the  Me- 
teorological Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwidi,  is 


Fig.  M-— CkpleTlnt  Condoctdr  of  Un  Gnenwich  Royal  HettoroloeiDU 
ObeenmoTj.  Tbe  wire  F  carries  the  cbaTBe  collected  from  the  atmos- 
fiben  to  the  taatnunentB  1b  the  otaerrlaK-roaa. 

BipiorioK  *°'*"  '"  ^'ff-  54-  Here  B  is  a  copper  rod,  on 
""ii^iSr  ^^^^  sHdes  a  lantern.  A,  containing  a  constairtJy 
Ntottirg^  burning  lamp.  This  rod  is  supported  at  its  knver 
»n^^,  end  by  an  insulating  cone  of  glass,  placed  in  a 
^•=t>-  wooden  compartment,  rf,  kept  dry  by  the  heat  of  an- 
other otmstantly  baming  lamp.  The  glaas  cover  is 
protected  irwo  die  rain  1^  a  conkal  oppper  screen. 
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shown  at  c.  A  wire,  F,  in  electrical  connection  with 
the  copper  rod  B,  extends  to  the  electrical  instru- 
ments in  the  observing  room.  G  G  are  iron  rods  on 
which  the  apparatus  can  slide  up  and  down,  thus  per- 
mitting- observations  to  be  taken  at  varying  heights. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  made  a 
number  of  observations  on  atmospheric  electricity,  oi»erv». 
both  by  means  of  kites  and  by  exploring  conductors.  aSo^ 
Their  first  kite  experiments  were  made  in  1885,  atgSSS,^ 
Blue  Hill  Observatory,  some  ten  miles  southeast  of  sut«I'*** 
Boston.     They  employed  for  this  purpose  ordinary  S^S? 
kites  of  a  hexagonal  shape,  raised  by  means  of 
strong  hempen  fish-line,  which  was  rendered  better 
conducting  by  a  loosely  wrapped,  bare,  thin  copper 
wire.     They  employed  in  these  experiments  a  va- 
riety of  quadrant  electrometer,  one  pair  of  opposite 
quadrants  of  which  were  charged  with  a  positive 
charge  of  500  volts,  and  the  other  pair  with  a  nega- 
tive charge  of  500  volts. 

The  influence  of  the  height  of  the  kite  on  the  volt- 
age of  the  charge  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  any 
one  observing  the  indications  of  the  electrometer 
could  tell,  without  looking  at  the  kite,  whether  it  was 
rising  or  falling ;  for,  as  the  kite  rose  in  the  air,  the 
electrometer  needle  moved  in  a  direction  indicating 
an  increase  in  its  charge,  and  when  the  kite  fell,  it 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  Later  on,  in  these  Box  or 
investigations,  the  Weather  Bureau  employed  thewJ?"^ 
box,  or  Hargrave  kite.  This  well-known  form  of 
kite  lends  itself  to  such  investigations  better  than  the 
ordinary  kite  by  reason  of  its  greater  steadiness. 
When  properly  managed,  it  remains  fairly  steady 
at  any  given  elevation. 

The  part  played  by  the  clouds  in  lightning  phe- 
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nomena  is  unquestionably  that  of  moving  coaduc- 
b^i  Pjdl^  tors,  which  collect  the  charges  from  the  air,  arid 
pfeTOm?  discharge  them  either  into  neighboring  clouds  or 
•"^  into  the  earth.     In  addition  to  this,  it  is  probable 

that  the  clouds  also  act  to  carry  down  the  free 

charges  from  the  higher  conducting  regions  of  the 

atmosphere  to  the  lower  strata. 

Although  the  free  electricity  of  the  air  is  gener- 
Freeatmos-Stlly  positive,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  changes  rapidly 
goriceieo-^Q  negative  on  the  approach  of  clouds  and  fogs. 
poSti^ci^    Clouds  may,  therefore,  be  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively charged,  as  indeed  the  discharges  occurring 
between  neighboring  clouds  demonstrate,  since,  in 
all  such  cases,  these  charges  must  be  of  opposite 
signs. 

The  lightning  flashes  attending  a  thunder-gust  are 
simply  efforts  on  the  part  of  nature  to  regain  a  con- 
dition of  electric  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  neutralization  of  the  opposite  charges  on  neigh- 
boring clouds,  or  of  the  opposite  charges  on  the 
clouds  and  the  earth.  As  soon  as  this  neutraliza- 
tion is  accomplished  electrical  manifestations  of  the 
storm  are  over. 

The  peculiar  dark  and  lurid  appearance  of  what 

are  popularly  called  thunder-cloiids  has,  probably, 

H^iSfoTtS?  been  noticed  by  all.     It  is  interesting  to  state,  in  this 

furldSun-  connection,  that  we  now  have  scientific  reasons  for 

der-ciouds.  j^^jj^g.  conviuccd  that  the  popular  belief  of  these 

clouds  being  especially  charged  with  electricity  is 
correct;  for  an  observation,  made  by  Robert  von 
Helmholtz,  shows  that  the  opacity  of  a  cloud  of 
steam  is  at  once  markedly  increased  if  a  convective 
electric  discharge  is  caused  to  pass  into  its  mass. 
Just  how  this  electric  charge  acts  is  uncertain.     It 


EXAMPLES  OF  BBiLLIANT   ILLUMINATION 
The  upper  picture  showi  Broadwiy.  New  York  Ciiy,  on  •  rglnr  nlghi.    The  blue 
(Tic  ll£hls  and  altns  his  well  earned  Ihls  alrtel  Ihe  Itlle  ol  "  The  Greal  VhlR  Way. 
lower  pkluRi  shows  ih:  baUrosm  o[  "  Dresmlsiid."  Coney  Island,  proruselr  Ulur 
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is  most  probable,  however,  as  Lodge  has  pointed  out, 
tfiat  its  action  is  not  unlike  that  which  Aitken  hasJsJS"^ 
^lown  to  exist  in  the  formation  of  dew  and  rain;2Sc1ei^ 
viz.,  that  the  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  of  the 
air  takes  place  on  minute  nuclei  or  small  central  por- 
tions of  dust  particles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
atmosphere  at  practically  all  times.     Whether,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  cloud  of  steam,  the  nuclei  be 
dust  nuclei,  or  metallic  nuclei  formed  by  small  par- 
ticles of  metal  torn  off  from  the  electrodes  during  a 
discharge,  we  are  unable  to  state.     It  would  seem 
probable,  however,  from  some  very  recent  observa- Po«dbic 
tions,  that  they  consist  of  metallic  nuclei,  composed  JCSS-ow^in 
of  electrons  or  atomic  fragments  torn  from  the  elec-S^^St" 
trodes  during  the  discharge. 

m 

Various  speculations  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  exceedingly  high  potential  of  the 
lightning  flash.  One  of  the  most  generally  received 
of  these  attributes  the  high  potential  to  the  union 
or  coalescence  into  a  single  drop  of  the  numerous 
minute  drops  of  water  with  which  all  clouds  are 
formed.  The  charges  of  the  minute  drops  of  water 
that  form  clouds,  like  all  electric  charges,  reside 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  drops.  When,  therefore,  suggested 
several  thousands  of  these  drops  coalesce,  orhSS^TOtcn- 
unite  to  form  a  single  rain  drop,  the  area  of  the  lighting 
combined  drop  is  enormously  smaller  than  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  all  the  combined  drops.  The  density 
of  the  electric  charge  on  the  rain  drop  is,  therefore^ 
correspondingly  increased  with,  of  course,  an  at- 
tendant increase  in  the  electric  pressure  or  electro- 
motive force.  Tait,  in  a  lecture  on  thunderstorms 
delivered  in  1880,  has  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation. 

The  form  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  55  is  in- 
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tended  to  illustrate  this  principle.     A  metallic  cur- 
wfffS?*"*  tain,  suspended  as  shown,  is  provided  with  an  in- 
meuuic      sulated  handle,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  rolled 
?hrrged      o^   unrolled   something   like  an   ordinary  curtain. 
rolled  and   The  shade  or  curtain  is  wrapped  on  the  surface  of  a 
then  rolled  j^etallic  Cylinder,  by  means  of  which  it  is  in  elec- 
tric   connection    with    the    quadrant    electrometer 
shown  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  figure. 
If  now,  while  the  curtain  is  unrolled,  a  feeble  elec- 
tric charge  is  imparted  to  it,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
cause  the  pith  balls  to  move  apart,  the  increase  in 


Pig.  55.~Suggetted  experiment  to  show  how  lightning  discharges  acquire 

their  exceedingly  high  electric  potential 


the  electric  density  of  this  charge,  which  will  occur 
when  the  curtain  is  rolled  up,  and  the  extent  of  its 
outer  surface  is  thus  decreased,  will  be  at  once  evi- 
dent by  the  violent  repulsion  of  the  pith  ball  of  the 
quadrant  electrometer. 


The  amount  of  free  electricity  m  the  atmosphere 
SSS^in  is  subject  to  daily  variations.  Without  going  into 
^r'^ciS-*^^  detailed  descriptions  of  these  variations,  it  is  suffi- 
theat-*°  cient  to  say  that  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  be- 
mosphere.  ^^^^j^  latitude  40  and  55  degrees,  there  are,  during 
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every  twenty-four  hours,  two  periods  when  the  elec- 
tric charge  is  greatest,  and  two  periods  when  the 
electric  charge  is  least.  Though  varying  somewhat 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  two  maxima  occur 
a  few  hours  after  sunrise  and  a  few  hours  after 
sunset,  and  the  two  minima,  a  short  time  before  sun- 
rise and  a  few  hours  before  sunset.  There  are,  also, 
annual  changes,  the  charges  increasing  in  intensity 
from  July  to  December,  when  they  again  begin  to 
decrease. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed,  during  a  thunder- 
storm, that  a  peal  of  thunder  is  almost  immediately 
fpllowed  by  unusually  large  drops  of  rain.     ThisaV^^^f 
effect  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  agitation  or  shak-  [hlTndCT-^'^ 
ing  of  the  air  by  the  thunder,  causing  a  number  of  ^'*^* 
smaller  drops  of  rain  to  unite  into  larger  drops. 
The  phenomenon,  however,  is  an  electric  one,  and 
is  caused  by  the  lightning  flash  and  not  by  the  ac- 
companying thunder  peal  or  crash  in  the  atmosphere. 

If  a  large  jar  or  other  space,  filled  with  dust, 
smoke  particles,  or  the  minute  water  particles  pro- 
duced by  condensed  steam,  has  a  brush  electric  dis-  yiJS?.*  ^ 
charge  sent  into  it,  an  exceedingly  curious  effect  d^^di J** 
will    be    produced.      Almost    instantly    the    space  cfiiS^^ 
will  be  cleared  of  its  dust,  smoke,  or  water  par- ^^*^*^*** 
tides,  which  will  be  observed  to  rush  together  and 
rapidly  coalesce  or  unite  in  large  particles,  which 
either  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by  their  weight, 
or  afe  driven  to  the  walls  of  the  space,  to  which  they 
adhere.     As  we  shall  see  in  another  volume,  the 
fact  that  electric  discharges  possess  the  force  of  caus- 
ing finely  divided  matter  to  coalesce  or  cohere  is  em- 
ployed in  wireless  telegraphy. 

It  is  not,  at  first  sight,  very  clear  just  why  this 
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electrical  aggr^ation  of  finely  divided  matter  takes 
place.  Electric  charges  of  the  same  name,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  repel  each  other,  but  here  the 
presence  of  an  additional,  or  outside,  charge  results 
Rayid^  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles.  The  fol- 
SSiiS^of"  lowing  experiment  of  Rayleigh,  however,  may  make 
wauH^.  it  more  readily  understood.  Every  one  knows  the 
characteristic  fan-like  shape  of  a  vertical  water-jet, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  formed  by  an  ordinary 
garden  hose.  Although,  near  the  nozzle,  the  jet 
has  a  clear,  rod-like  appearance,  yet  near  its  extrem- 
ity it  loses  its  transparency,  becomes  turgid,  and 
spreads  out  in  a  fan-like  form.  Now,  Rayleigh  has 
shown  that  an  electrified  rod  of  sealing-wax 
brought  near  such  a  jet  will,  even  while  a  yard 
or  more  distant,  cause  a  remarkable  change  to  take 
place,  both  in  the  size  and  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  jet,  which  shrinks  on  itself,  while  the  brush- 
like appearance,  at  the  top,  almost  entirely  disap- 
pears. 

Rayleigh  found,  on  carefully  examining  such  a 
jet  by  means  of  intermittent  flashes  of  light,  that 
Bzamina.    the  fau-Hkc  cxpansion  of  the  unelectrified  jet  was 
trified^  *^*^  due  to  a  scattering  of  the  separate  particles  of  the 
by^Ser-^  water  when  they  collided  or  struck  against  one  an- 
^hcs'of    other,  the  separate  particles  rebounding  from  one 
^^^'        another,  instead  of  uniting  to  form  larger  drops. 
He  showed,  however,  that  this  rebounding  only  oc- 
curred while  the  separate  water  particles  were  at  the 
same  electric  potential,  and  that,  if  a  small  difference 
of  potential  was  produced  in  some  of  them,  as  by 
the  approach  of  the  rubbed  sealing-wax,  that  the 
colliding  particles  then  immediately  united  or  co- 
alesced, and  so  increased  in  size,  altering  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  jet.     In  the  same  way,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  charged  cloud,  consisting  as  it  doeJ 
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of  numerous  water  particles,  producing  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  these  particles,  causes 
them  instantly  to  coalesce  on  colliding,  and  thus  to 
produce  the  large  rain  drops  that  occur  during 
thunderstorms,  almost  immediately  after  a  lightning 
flash. 

Lodge  points  out,  in  this  connection,  the  possibility 
of  weather  changes  being  more  dependent  on  the 
electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  than  has  hith-  reuSSn  ** 
erto  been  thought  probable.     He  suggests  that  theeieariT 
uniformity  of  the  electric  potential  of  the  small  cloud  S?  atm^ 
particles  would  necessarily  result  in  the  formation  of  the '^  *" 
a  fog,  while  the  establishment  of  a  small  difference 
of  electrical  potential  between  them  would  necessarily 
result  in  precipitation,  and,  consequently,  clearing 
weather. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

I 

LIGHTNING    AND    THUNDER — PROTECTION    AGAINST 

LIGHTNING    STROKES 

'The  problem  of  (lightning)  protection,  therefore,  ceases 
to  be  an  easy  one,  and  violent  flashes  are  to  be  dreaded,  no 
matter  how  good  the  conducting  path  open  to  them." — Oliver 
Lodge 

AS  we  have  already  seen,  when  the  difference 
of  potfsntial,   or  electric  pressure,  between 
iignmmg  neighboring  clouds,  or  between  a  point  on 

oc?Sr  the  earth's  surface,  and  a  point  on  a  neighboring 
cloud,  becomes  sufficiently  great,  the  tension  .of  the 
intervening  dielectric,  or  air,  is  relieved  by  a  rup- 
ture or  smashing  of  the  air  between  these  points, 
and  a  lightning  flash  occurs.  It  is  a  popular  mis- 
take to  believe  that  this  action  takes  place  between 
some  particular  point  on  the  earth,  such  as  a  tall 
building,  and  a  corresponding  point  on  the  ap- 
proached cloud.  Such  an  idea  is  quite  erroneous; 
the  action,  in  reality,  takes  place  between  an  ex- 
tended area  on  the  earth's  surface  and  a  corre- 
spondingly extended  area,  possibly  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  charged  clouds.  Lightning  flashes, 
part  of  a  therefore,  necessarily  discharge  large  areas,  both 
flfshbufa  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  the  surfaces  of 
o?fhe  phe-  the  opposed  cloud.  In  addition  to  the  flash  that 
can  be  seen,  as  marking  the  passage  of  the  discharge, 
there  is  also  a  rush  of  electricity  both  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  cloud  and  over  the  earth's  surface, 
between  the  two  points  of  discharge.     This  rush- 
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ing  of  electricity  along  these  two  conducting  sur- 
faces is  very  apt,  as  Lodge  points  out,  to  set  up 
a  condition  of  affairs  liable  to  produce  secondary 
lightning  flashes. 

Lightning  strokes  assume  a  variety  of  forms  which 
we  will  now  briefly  discuss.     Forked  lightning,  or 


Fig.  5S.— Pofked  LigtitnlnK.   Nate  llut  tbe  alleged  zigiBg*  or  abup  ani 

bends  ore  wbotly  ablCDt  in  tbe  photograph.    Even  nhen  examined  by  s : 
xUyioe  K'us  tbe  beads  are  rounded,  like  tbose  of  a  meandcrisK  river  cb: 


the  so-called  zigzag  lightning,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  lightning  flashes.     It  is  a  popu-  Forked  m 
lar  error  to  believe  that  such  flashes  pass  over  angu- li^nme. 
lar  or  zigzag  paths.     Photographs  of  forked  light- 
ning show  clearly  that  there  are  no  sharp  angular 
bends,  but  that  the  flash  follows  a  windit^,  meander- 
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ing  course,  very  similar  to  the  tendings  or  windings 
of  a  river  channel.  Fig,  56,  photographed  by  John 
M.  Justice  of  Philadelphia,  shows  lightning  flashes 
of  this  type,  in  which  the  rounded  bends  are  clearly 
seen,  and  in  which  no  sharp  or  angular  zigzags  can 
be  detected.  A  lightning  flash  occurring  between 
the  clouds  is  shown  in  Fig.  57,  tfiat  is  also  repro- 
duced from  photographs  by  Mr.  Justice.  Some 
forms  of  lightning  discharges  between  the  clouds 


SbeetoT 
ligbtnlog. 


Fig.  sj.—Ligbtiimg  Plash' bdweCD  Ndgbboilng  Clouds. 

and  the  earth  are  shown  in  Fig.  58,  also  reproduced 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  Justice.  The  faint 
branches  in  these  discharges  are  very  marked. 

Sheet  lightning  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
lightning  in  which  an  expanded  flash  appears,  light- 
ing up  the  surfaces  of  the  surrounding  clouds.  Sheet 
lightning  is  probably  due  to  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  clouds  of  a  lightning  flash  that  has  oc- 
curred too  far  off  from  the  observer  to  permit  the 
thunder  to  be  heard.  Such  flashes  are,  therefore, 
tmaccompanied  by  thunder.     This  form  of  lightnii^ 
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is  sometimes  called  summer  lightning.     In  sheet 

lightning  the  outlines  of  the  clouds  are  momentarily 
illumined  by  the  flashes. 

Globular  lightning  is  a  rare  form  of  lightning,  in 
which  the  discharge  assumes  the  form  of  a  globe  of  Globoid 
light,  which  either  remains  stationary  in  the  air  orughSing, 
moves  slowly  through  it  and  then  disappears,  gen- 
erally with  a  loud  explosion.  Globular  lightning  is 
a  comparatively  rare  phenomenon.  A  case  is  on 
record  where  a  large  ball  of  fire  came  down  the 


Pio.  ^. — Llghtiilne  Plashes  between  tbt  doudi  and  tbe  earth. 

chimney  of  a  small  house,  entered  the  room,  and 
rolled  slowly  across  the  floor.  It  then  gently 
rolled  out  through  the  middle  of  the  room  and  dis- 
appeared through  a  crack  in  the  wall.  Although 
several  people  were  present  in  the  room,  yet  no  in- 
jury was  done. 

Another  appearance  of  globular  lightning  is  thus 
related  by  Noad :  of  goj>''i»f 

"At  four  P.M.,  a  great  deal  of  wind;  lightning 'iBhtmnfr 
and  heavy  black  clouds  passing  over  head ;  at  half- 
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past  six  a  ball  of  Hre  struck  the  fnainmast,  passed 
through  the  upper  deck,  making  a  hole  about  eight- 
teen  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  from  the  mast, 
when  it  exploded  on  the  gun-deck  with  a  tremendous 
noise,  and  forcing  the  deck  upward  abaft  the  main- 
mast. About  a  quarter  past  seven  another  ball  of 
fire  struck  the  mainmast,  and  ascending  upward  and 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  mast,  it  exploded 
with  a  loud  crackling  noise  like  the  roll  of  musketry, 
with  vivid  sparks,  breaking  several  of  the  large 
iron  hoops  which  surround  the  mast,  and  scattering 
the  fittings  in  all  directions.  A  sailor,  on  approach- 
ing the  hole  on  the  deck,  was  scorched  so  severely 
from  below  upward  that  he  died  twelve  days  after 
in  extreme  agony.  The  compass  was  not  affected, 
nor  was  there  any  smell.'* 

From  some  experiments  made  by  Plante  in  a 
form  of  battery  called  a  secondary  battery,  which 
giobuu?*  we  will  discuss  in  another  part  of  the  book,  the 
ightning.  gj^j^  ^f  gj.^  appears  to  be  formed  by  rarefied  in- 
candescent air,  or  gas,  resulting  both  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  vapor  and  from  its  high 
temperature. 

The  highly  important  facts  that  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  concerning  the  possibility  of  elec- 
pS^tion*"tric  discharges  tearing  off  minute  fragments  from 
S^glLf  the  atoms  of  ordinary  matter,  and  forming  there- 
ig  tmng.   ^.^j^  ^^  extremely  tenuous  kind  of  matter,  possess- 
ing properties  peculiar  to  itself,  render  it  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  long  sought  for  explanation  as 
to  the  cause  of  globular  or  ball  lightning  may  be 
found  in  the  formation,  under  the  powerful  action 
of  lightning  flashes  or  discharges,  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  intensely  heated  and  highly  charged  matter, 
formed    £rc»n    disassociated    atoms.    Such    matter 
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would  possess  the  exceedingly  light  and  highly  rare- 
fied condition  that  Plante  pointed  out  as  necessary 
for  the  nucleus  or  central  portion  of  globular  or 
ball  lightning.  Moreover,  the  great  stability  tfiat 
tiie  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  possess,  a  stability  so 
great  that  it  has  only  been  recently  that  their  dis- 
association  or  tearing  apart  has  been  bdieved  pos-^^f^^SS^ 
sible,  would  appear  to  indicate  a  corresponding  de-o^Jl^Sg 
gree  of  intensity  with  which  such  matter  would  JJ? 
tend  to  recombine,  and  again  enter  into  its  more 
stable  form  as  ordinary  matter.  Both  the  levity 
of  the  globes  of  fire,  as  indicated  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  float  about  in  the  air,  and  the 
intense  force  with  which  they  generally  explode, 
as  manifested  by  the  destructive  effects  they  pro- 
duce around  them,  and  the  loud  reports  attending 
their  breaking  up,  would  seem  to  render  this  explana- 
tion quite  possible,  the  explosion  being  probably  due 
to  the  energetic  recombination  of  the  disassociated 
atomic  matter,  as  soon  as  it  loses  its  high  tempera- 
ture or  other  condition  which  prevents  the  f  ragmen- 
tal  atomic  matter  from  recombining.  This  fifth  state 
of  matter,  therefore — viz.,  that  state  or  condition  of  iuieof 
matter  in  which  it  manifests  the  phenomena  of  radio- 
activity, and  which  may  be  called  corpuscular,  elec- 
tronic matter,  or  fragmental  atomic  matter — mayiiror' 
possibly  have  to  do,  not  only  with  the  phenomenon  of  matter, 
ball  lightning,  but  with  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
lightning  and  thunder  generally,  as  we  shall  here- 
after discuss. 

Multiple  or  ribbon  lightning  is  a  very  rare  form 
of  lightning,  in  which  the  discharge  takes  the  shape  ^^ 
of  a  number  of  separate  parallel  discharges,  which  orrib& 
gives  the  flash  the  general  appearance  of  a  ribbon. 
Such  a  lightning  flash  is  shown  in  Fig.  59,  ^hato- 
graphed  by  John  ML  Justice  of  Philaddphia.    Here 
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there  are  fourteen  distinct  discharges  separated  from 
one  another  by  dark  spaces. 

Bead  lightning  is  another  rare  form  of  lightning. 
It  appears,  in  the  opinion  of  Plante,  to  be  a  kind  of 
transition  form  between  forked  or  zigzag  lightning 
and  globular  lightning. 


n  LiehtnlDe,  pholograpbed  by  Joba  H.  Justict. 
lular  belief  [hit  ligtitaiDS  nerer  Mrikes  twice  in 
e  marked  paiallelism  of  tbe  separate  strokeB. 


Any  rainstorm  that  is  attended  by  thunder  and 
lightning  may  properly  'be  called  a  thunderstorm. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  of  such  storms;  viz., 
those  which  occur  late  in  the  afternoons  or  in  the 
early  evenings  of  hot  sultry  days,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  sometimes  called  heat  thunderstorms  or 
tiiunder-gusts ;  and  those  which  accompany  the  great 
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Storms  m  the  United  States  that  begin  in  the  west 
and  travel  toward  the  east  Both  of  these  storms 
have  a  progressive  motion.  It  is  not,  however,  well 
marked  in  heat  thanderstorms,  which  cover  but  a 
limited  territory. 

The  passage  of  a  thunderstorm  is  well  described 
\i<f  Davis,  in  his  work  on  "Elementary  Meteorology,"  soaw  ehw- 
from  which  the  following  description  is  condensed. ■'fi'p«~*ng 
The  beginning  of  the  storm,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,  -a™,  •fter 
is  heralded  by  an  appearance  in  the  west,  during  the 
afternoon  of  a  hot  day,  of  a  forerunning  layer  of 
cirro-stratus  cloud,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  fleecy, 
feathery  clouds  that  occur  in  horizontal  bands  or 


IT  the  direction* 


layers  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.    The 
forward   edge  of  the  cirro-stratus  cloud  is  thin, 
fibrous,  and  hazy  in  appearance.     As  it  advances, 
it  grows  thicker  at  its  opposite  end,  and  festoons  of 
clouds  slowly  descend  and  dissolve  from  its  lower 
surface,  as  the  great  rain-bearing  cloud  mass  ap- 
proaches.    The  cirro-stratus  cloud  may  extend  from 
ten  to  fifty  miles  in  advance  of  the  rain  cloud.     The 
air  is  oppressively  hot  before  the  storm,  but  grows 
slightly  cooler  as  the  forerunning  cloud  hides  the^^^_ 
sun.     "Thunder-heads,"  or  rounded  masses  of  dark,5^«o^j_ 
lurid  clouds,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  indi-*^^|j^°' 
cate  heavily  charged  masses  of  vapor,  may  be  seen 
rising  in  the  west  an  hour  or  so  before  the  forerun- 
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ning  sheet  of  cirro-stratus  clouds  advances  above 
them.  Distant  thunder  is  heard  as  the  thunder-heads 
approach,  and  then,  below  their  level  base   b,  may 
Appeanmccbe  sccn  the  gray  rain-curtain    r,  which  trails  the 
?ufuS!^°' ground  and  hides  all  objects  behind  it.     Small  de- 
tached clouds    d,  frequently  form  in  front  of  the 
main  cloud  mass,  and  rapidly  increase  in  size  until 
they  merge  with  the  storm  cloud,  which,  moving 
more  rapidly  toward  the  east,  overtakes  them.     A 
of  the        ragged  "squall  cloud  "  s,  of  a  light  gray  color,  rolls 
cloud.        beneath  the  great  dark  cloud  mass,  somewhat  be- 
hind its  forward  edge. 

The  whole  mass  of  storm  cloud  now  advances 

broadside  across  the  country  with  a  velocity  of  from 

twenty  to  fifty  miles  per  hour.     Below  the  clouds, 

and  in  front  of  the  rain,  is  the  short-lived,  outrush- 

'  Arrival  of   incf  wiud  SQuall  p:,  that  carries  with  it  clouds  of  dust. 

out-rushing  t^       . 

wind-  During  the  storm  the  temperature  may  fall  from  ten 
to  twenty  degrees  in  half  an  hour  or  less.  The  first 
drops  of  rain  are  large,  falling  in  pelting  drops,  but 
these  soon  change  to  a  heavy  downpour,  often  ac- 
companied by  hail.  The  moisture  in  the  air  in- 
Arrivaiof  ^^^^^^^ »  vivid  lightning  flashes  occur  with  loud 
the  storm    thuudcr,  and  as  the  storm  centre  comes  more  nearly 

directly  '  "^ 

overhead  of  overhead,  the  intervals  between  the  lightning  flashes 

observer's  '  o  o 

region.  and  the  thunder  become  less ;  the  dark  shade  in  front 
of  the  storm  grows  less  marked ;  the  lightning  flashes 
become  less  frequent,  and  a  larger  interval  occurs  be- 
tween them  and  the  thunder,  until,  at  last,  the  storm 

Cessation  passcs,  the  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  break  in  the  west, 
the  clear  blue  sky  appears,  and  the  air  grows  cooler, 
dryer  and  cleaner.  These  storms  do  not  appear  to 
have  a  definite  path  of  progression.  Moreover,  they 
are  relatively  local  disturbances. 

All  thunderstorms  of  this  description  are  caused 
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by  ascending  currents  of  warm,  moist  air,  that  take 

place  over  heated  areas,  where  the  pressure  of  the  Genesis  of 


atmosphere  is  reduced,  and,  therefore,  where  the^^?^ 
barometer  is  low.  The  moist,  heated  air  rushes  in^SS?*'" 
from  all  sides  toward  the  area  of  low  pressure,  and, 
becoming  chilled  by  the  cooler  upper  and  rarer  re- 
gions of  the  air,  as  well  as  by  its  expansion  in  such 
r^ons,  has  its  moisture  rapidly  condensed  as  rain. 
The  heat,  liberated  during  this  condensation,  serves 
to  carry  the  moist  air  into  still  higher  regions.  The 
inflow  of  moist  air  from  below  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  the  cloud,  and,  finally,  the  elec- 
tric potential,  or  pressure  of  the  charge  in  the  cloud, 
increased  by  the  union  or  coalescing  of  the  numerous 
cloud  particles  into  rain  drops,  continues  until  a  dis- 
charge takes  place  from  the  cloud  in  the  form  of  a 
lightning  flash. 

The  cloudbursts  of  the  arid  districts  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  are  exaggerated  forms  of 
thunderstorms.  They  continue  but  for  a  very  short  bams; 
time,  and  do  not  cover  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
Over  the  limited  area,  however,  the  rainfall  is  so 
excessive  that  dry  stream  channels  are  suddenly 
filled  with  roaring  torrents.  In  the  United  States 
all  the  thunderstorms  advance  across  the  country 
from  west  to  east  with  a  varying  velocity  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

The  cause  of  the  outrushing  thunder-squall,  with 
its  accompanying  dust  clouds,  has  been  attributed  by^^  j^ 
some  to  the  action  of  falling  rain.     This,  however,  oat-ruahing 
can  not  be  true,  since  such  squalls  frequently  occur  "quaii. 
under  ck>uds  from  whidi  no  rain  is  falling.     The 
trae  cause  is,  probably,  the  reaction  or  kick  produced 
by  the  sadden  upward  expansion  of  the  mass  of  ri^ 
ing  air.    The  details  of  the  lower  port  of  Fig.  60 
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are  shown  in  Fig,  6i.    Here,  as  before,  the  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  study  of  the  thunderstorms 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  already  been  able  to 
make  forecasts  of  coming  thunderstorms,  sufficiently 
I  accurate  to  be  of  value  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  The  following  conclusions  have  been 
reached  by  the  Weather  Bureau;  viz. — (r)    That 


Fig.  6i.— Phenomena  of  ■  Thnnder^Gust. 

thunderstorms  progress  or  travel  in  well-defined 
areas  from  the  Mississippi  toward  the  east;  thus 
affecting  fairly  extended  areas.  (2)  That,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  storms,  there  are  sporadic  storms ;  i.e., 
isolated  or  separate  storms  that  cover  but  a  limited 
territory.  (These  are  the  heat  thunderstorms  al- 
ready alluded  to.)  (3)  That  thunderstorms  occur 
in  districts  which  have  been  covered  by  previous 
storms  on  the  same  date.  (4)  That  thunderstorms 
frequently  die  out  during  the  night  and  come  into 
action  again  during  the  next  day,  but  in  a  region  or 
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district  further  to  the  east.  (5)  That  therefore  it 
should  be  possible  successfully  to  predict  thunder- 
storms. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  meteorologists,  who 
make  a  study  of  storms  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  nearly  all  the  great  storms  of  the 
United  States  are  travelling  storms,  that  are  at- 
tended by  a  rotary  or  whirling  motion  of  the  wind, 
and  that  such  storms  move  broadside  across  the 
country  from  west  to  east.  It  is  largely  on  account 
of  this  fact  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  when  such  a 
storm  has  once  developed,  and  is  moving  eastward, 
to  foretell  when  it  will  reach  a  certain  part  of  the 
country.  The  only  uncertain  elements  in  such  aunccS^nty 
forecast  are  the  exact  path  the  storm  will  take  anditormforeT 
the  rate  at  which  it  will  move  across  the  country. 
Now  many  thunderstorms  that  occur  in  the  United 
States  are  of  this  type,  and  attend  or  move  with 
such  rotary  storms ;  or,  as  they  are  more  frequently 
called,  cyclonic  storms.  Mohn,  therefore,  divides 
thunderstorms  into  two  classes;  viz.,  heat  thun- ciaMifica- 
derstorms,  above  mentioned,  and  cyclonic  thunder- unS»dcr- 
storms.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  all  thunder- 
storms partake  to  some  extent  of  the  conditions  of 
both  of  the  above.  To  Mohn's  classes  of  thunder- 
storms, as  given  above,  there  should  be  added  winter 
thunderstorms.  These  thunderstorms  are  also  of 
the  cyclonic  type. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  thunderstorms  occur  with 
considerable  frequency  over  all  the  United  States 
east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude. 
To  the  west  of  this  meridian,  except  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions,  their  frequency  decreases,  reach- 
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ing  a  region  of  practically  no  storms  along  the  im- 
mediate Pacific  Coast. 


In  Fig.  62,  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the 
Map  of  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is  shown  the  average 
oTSfndJr.  number  of  thunderstorms  occurring  each  year  in  the 
S?ui/ted  United  States.  An  inspection  of  this  map  will  show 
-  that  there  are  three  regions  where  thunderstorms  are 
especially  numerous;  viz.,  one  over  Florida,  where 
forty-five  of  such  storms  usually  occur  every  year; 
one  in  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley,  where  there 


States. 


Pig.  63.— Map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  average  number  of  thunder- 
storms that  occur  annually. 

are  about  thirty-five  thunderstorms  per  year;  and 
the  third  in  the  middle  Missouri  Valley,  where  there 
are  thirty  such  storms  annually. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  made  a 
n^mb^r  0?'  caref ul  investigation  of  the  number  of  people  killed 
Si?ld%r  *^y  hghtning  strokes  in  the  United  States.  From 
thi^uStSi  these  observations  it  appears  that  during  1900 
HghSinI  7^3  people  were  killed.  Of  these,  291  were  killed 
strokes,      jjj  ^jj^  Qpgjj  fields  OT  on  the  highways,   158  were 
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killed  in  houses,  57  under  trees,  and  56  in  bams. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  re- 
maining 151  are  unknown.  Besides  those  killed 
outright,  973  were  more  or  less  injured  by  light- 
ning strokes  during  this  period.  Of  this  number 
some  327  were  injured  while  in  houses,  243  while 
in  the  fields,  or  on  the  highways,  57  in  barns,  and 
29  under  trees.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
injuries  of  the  remaining  317  are  unknown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  a  great 
variety  of  external  circumstances  attend  the  loss 
of  life  or  injury  from  lightning  strokes.     It  mustSSSS 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  number  of  deaths  EuSi^ln* 
or  injuries  indicate  necessarily  the  relative  positions  li^'Suihrg 
of  danger.     Because  more  people  either  died  or  were  *^ 
mjured  while  in  houses  does  not  show  that  such 
are  positions  of  the  greatest  danger,  since,  of  course, 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  more  people 
were  naturally  in  houses  during  such  storms  than 
out  on  the  highways,  or  in  the  fields.  Of  the  people 
who  were  killed  while  under  trees — a  most  danger- 
ous place  during  lightning  storms — it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  none  of  them  would  have  been  injured 
had  they  remained  out  on  the  highways  or  in  the 
open  fields. 

Henry  points  out,  in  Bulletin  30  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  that  the  chances  of  being 
struck  by  lightning  depend  on  the  frequency  of  the 
lightning  stroke  for  a  given  area  of  country,  while  cire^m- 
the  total  number  of  cases  depends  both  on  the  frc-ufSut^* 
quency  of  the  lightning  stroke  and  the  density  of{j(.J«»*^^oj^ 
the  population.     Necessarily,  the  number  of  strokes  i^f o^j^' 
that  fall  in  any  one  State  each  year  must  depend  on 
the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  area  of  such 
State,  while  the  number  of  people  the  strokes  killed 
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or  injured  must  necessarily  be  greater  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  that  are  exposed  to  such 
strokes.  Thus,  in  Fig.  63,  the  gec^raphic  chart  of 
the  United  States,  is  given  the  number  of  fatal 
cases  of  lightning  strokes  in  the  United  States  per 
year  for  each  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  area. 
It  will  be  noticed,  by  a  comparison  of  this  chart 
with  the  chart  which  gives  the  average  number  of 
thunder  strokes  in  the  United  States  per  year,  that 
in  the  Gulf  States,  although  the  average  frequency 


Fig.  63. — Chart  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  number  of  fatal  lightning 
strokes  per  year  for  each  10,000  square  miles  of  area. 


of  thunderstorms  is  highest,  yet  the  average  number 
Why  aver-  of  deaths  f  rom  lightning  strokes  is  low,  being  only 
ofde^athsbyone,  whilc  in  the  New  England  and  adjoining  States, 
greater°m**  where  thcrc  are  probably  only  half  as  many  thunder- 
land  stStes  stontis,  the  death  rate  is  higher.  This  is,  of  course, 
Florida,     duc  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of 

large  cities  in  these  States  than  in  the  Gulf  States. 


As  a  rule,  it  appears  that  the  liability  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  is  greater  in  the  country  than  it  is  in 
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the  city.     This  is,  probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  city  the  modern  building,  with  its  steel  frame  LUbuity  to 
and  metallic  roof,  is  a  far  better  conductor  of  elec-iSk?°' 
tricity  than  the  ordinary  wooden  or  stone  house  of  fK^iiJ^y 
the  country.     Then,  too,  the  great  number  of  over- d" *° ^* 
head  wires  for  telegraphic,  telephonic,  or  electric 
light  and  power  transmission,  afford  protection  by 
acting  as  lightning  guards  or  protectors. 

The  possibility  of  protecting  people  and  houses 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning  strokes 
suggested  itself  to  Franklin's  practical  mind,  as  soon  i^^nVion* 
as  he  had  demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning  ughtning 
flashes  and  electricity  by  his  famous  kite  experi- 
ment in  1752.  Noting  the  readiness  with  which  a 
pointed  conductor  is  deprived  of  its  charge  by  means 
of  convective  discharges,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
protecting  buildings  by  erecting  on  one  of  the  out- 
side walls  a  conducting  rod  of  such  material  and  area 
of  cross-section  as  would  be  able  to  permit  it  to 
safely  carry  to  the  earth  the  most  powerful  light- 
ning stroke  that  was  apt  to  occur  in  that  particular 
latitude.  He  gave  instructions  for  such  a  conduc- 
tor, that  it  should  terminate  at  its  upper  extremity  Frankiin»8 

•  .I  •  «     1         •       «  .       directions 

With  one  or  more  pomts,  and  that  its  lower  extremity  as  to  con 


structioa 


should  extend  downward  until  it  met  permanently  and  loca 


tion  of 


moist  earth,  possessing  good  powers  of  electric  con-  u^tning 
duction.  The  similarity  of  structure  between  this 
first  lightning  rod,  and  the  best  of  those  devised  at 
the  present  time,  speaks  highly  of  the  mastery  which 
Franklin  had  gained  over  this  most  difficult  subject 
at  so  early  a  date  as  1752. 

It  is  unfortunately  a  well-known  fact  that,  at 
times,  no  matter  how  carefully  a  lightning  rod  has 
been  constructed  and  erected,  there  occasionally  oc- 
cur, and  very  fortunately  only  occasionally,  flashes 
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between  the  sky  and  the  rod  that  are  so  great  that 
JiSJdkfSot  the  rod  is  unable  to  afford  protection  and  that  for  the 
pr^^  purposes  of  such  particular  strokes  a  lightning  rod  is 
oSwhiSr  absolutely  worthless.  Such  facts  have  even  given 
^M«^  rise  to  the  idea  that  all  lightning  rods  are  worth- 
less, an  idea  that  is  unquestionably  both  untenable 
and  unscientific 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  more 

Lightning  ca^efully  into  the  exact  nature  of  those  rare  light- 

toSS^S-*'  ning   discharges   that   occur   now    and   then,   and 

S£|  S&Vin  against  which  the  lightning  rod  is  unable  to  afford 

contempt   protection,  no  matter  how  carefully  made.     At  the 

outset  of  such  a  question  it  would  be  well  to  frankly 

acknowledge  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered 

concerning  the  exact  nature  of  these,  fortunately, 

rare  lightning  discharges,  although,  indeed,  many 

of  their  peculiarities  are  now  fairly  well  known. 

Lodge  arranges  all  lightning  discharges  that  oc- 
cur between  earth  and  sky  into  two  classes;  viz.. 
Lodge's     steady-strain  discharges,   where  the  strain   in  the 
?tof of*"    dielectric  nearer  the  earth  has  been  gradually  in- 
fl^M.^^    creased,  so  that  the  discharge  path  will  be  induc- 
tively   prepared;    and    impulsive-rush    discharges, 
where  the  strain  arises  so  suddenly  that  no  time 
is  permitted  for  a  prearranged  path. 

Lightning  flashes  are  by  no  means  as  simple  a 

matter  as  many  are  apt  to  believe.     In  the  first 

fliSies*n5  place,  although  of  very  short  duration,  thqr  are, 

inst&ntsmc-  ^     ^  .  ^  '        *        e 

ous.  nevertheless,  not  mstantaneous,  but  persist  for  some 

small  fraction  of  a  second,  possibly  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tinihnr»  of  a  second  or  there- 
about. The  belief  as  to  the  instantaneousness  of 
the  flash  has,  probably,  arisen  from  the  fact  that, 
if  a  disk  of  cardboard,  whose  surface  is  covered  with 
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alternations  of  white  and  black  sectors,  be  rotated 
so  rapidly  that  the  eye  is  unable  to  detect  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  coloration,  the  entire  surface  appear- 
ing of  a  uniform  gray  tint,  such  a  disk,  when  illu- 
mined by  a  lightning  flash,  will  show  its  true  colors, 
and  will  appear  to  be  standing  still,  no  matter  how 
rapidly  it  has  been  rotating.     This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prove  that  the  flash  is  instantaneous,  but  only 
that  its  duration  is  exceedingly  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  rate  at  which  the  disk  is  turning. 
In  the  next  place,  people  are  apt  to  deceive  them- 
selves as  to  their  ability  to  determine  the  direction 
in  which  a  lightning  flash  is  passing.     It  appears 
to  them  that  they  can,  at  times,  see  the  flash  start  co&tSi^ 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  that,  at  other  L^ISlme  ^ 
times,  they  can  see  it  rise  from  the  earth  and  dis- tbltnipSiy 
charge  into  a  neighboring  cloud.     In  point  of  fact,  flow  in   ** 
this  is  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  the  unequal  direalooa. 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  light  received  at  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  optically  sensitive  portion  of 
the  eye,  called  the  retina.     In  most  lightning  flashes 
the  electrical  discharge  passes  a  number  of  times 
successively  between  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

A  lightning  flash,  like  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  is  oscillatory.  It  is  not  all  over  at  one  ^is-otdiutory 
charge,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  exceedingly  j{^tni°f 
brief  discharges  separated  from  each  other  by  very 
small  intervals  of  time  These  successive  discharges 
move  alternately  in  opposite  directions  until  all  the 
energy  of  the  discharge  is  dissipated.  In  the  case 
of  the  Leyden-jar  discharge,  these  alternations  oc- 
cur at  a  rate  of  millions  per  second.  In  the  case  of 
lightning  discharges  they  are  less  frequent,  and, 
probably  occur  at  the  rate  of  some  300,000  per 
second.  In  both  the  case  of  the  Leyden-jar  dis- 
charges and  the  lightning  flashes  the  discharge  oon- 

Vol.  1.-9 
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tinues  until  all  the  energy  has  been  dissipated,  and 

this  can  only  be  done  by  the  discharge  overcoming 

some  electric  resistance  placed  in  its  path.     If  this 

rafh^oe   conducting  path  is  a  good  one,  the  discharge  does 

on^Aracter  j^^^  take  place  in  a  single  direction  only,  but  causes 

*******      an  oscillation,  or  surging  of  electricity  to-and-fro, 

which  continues  until  the  flash  has  spent  all  its 

energy. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  ability  of  a  con- 
ductor, such  as  an  ordinary  wire,  to  carry  off  an 
Conducting  electric  charge,  increases  with  the  increase  in  its 
BIhtoing  diameter,  or  with  the  area  of  its  cross-section.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  thicker  the  light- 
ning rod,  and  the  greater  the  area  of  its  cross-sec- 
tion, the  better  would  be  its  conducting  power,  and, 
consequently,  the  greater  its  ability  to  act  properly 
as  a  lightning  rod.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  for 
all  steady-strain  discharges,  but  it  is  not  true  for 
impulsive-rush  discharges. 

The  recent  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  alter- 
nating electric  currents,  has  resulted  from  our  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  their  peculiarities  and  the  many 
advantages  advantages  they  possess  for  every-day  work.     It  is 
lightning    well  known  that  when  an  electric  current  starts  in  a 

conductors,  •  .       *  n  11         «  i 

^d  strand-  conductor  it  does  hot  at  first  pass  equally  through 
conductors,  all  parts  of  its  cross-section,  but  begins  at  the  out- 
side and  then  gradually  passes  to  the  interior.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  very  rapidly  alternating  currents,  the 
electricity  may  change  its  direction  so  often  that 
it  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  the  con- 
ductor, but  will  be  limited  to  its  outside  portions. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether  it  is  better 
to  make  the  lightning  rods  of  sciid  conductors  or 
of  stranded  conductors  formed  by  placing  together 
a  number  of  metallic  tapes  or  ribbons. 
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Curiously  enough,  long  before  this  tendency  of 
alternating  discharges  to  be  limited  to  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  solid  conductors  was  discovered,  the  same 
question  arose  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  solid  and 
stranded  lightning  rods.  The  first  time,  however,  it 
came  from  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is  the  outer 
surfaces  of  a  conductor  that  determine  the  value  of 
the  electric  charge,  and  that  their  solid  v6lume  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  except,  of  course,  to  the 
extent  that  it  determines  the  value  of  the  outer  sur- 
faces. This  early  scientific  controversy  had  the 
great  Faraday  on  one  side,  and  Harris,  the  wdl- 
known  electrician,  on  the  other.  Faraday  claimed  I^Td^^ris 
that  the  solid  volume  of  a  conductor  had  everything,  Jt^dScfw 
and  the  superficial  area  nothing,  to  do  with  the  effi- SSgrelS*^ 
cient  action  of  a  lightning  rod.  Harris  contended 
that  the  surface  area  of  the  rod  was  the  only  impor- 
tant consideration,  and  that  the  solid  volume  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  witli  its  action.  This  con- 
troversy waged  for  a  long  time  without  being  defi- 
nitely settled.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  indeed,  it 
is  not  even  yet  definitely  settled,  although  it  is  now 
generally  conceded,  by  those  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  matter,  that  a  stranded  lightning  con- 
ductor possesses  great  advantages  over  a  solid  con- 
ductor in  all  cases  where  the  effects  of  the  impulsive 
rush  lightning  discharge  are  concerned. 

Lodge,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  as  a  great 
authority  on  lightning  protection,  in  discussing  the 
reasons  why  lightning  conductors  fail  to  act  under 
certain  circumstances,  says: 

"We  have  thus  mentioned  two  causes  of  obstruc-  Lodge  on 
tion  met  with  by  rapidly  oscillating  currents  trying  fo?  [52^ 
to  traverse  a  metal  rod.     First,  there  is  the  direct  S?ure  of 
inertia-like  effect  of  self-induction  (the  tendency  of  rSs^ti"' 
an  electric  discharge  to  produce  other  electric  dis-^^°*~*' 
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charges  by  induction,  either  on  the  same  conductor 
as  that  in  which  the  inducing  charge  is  taking  place, 
or  in  neighboring  conductors)  to  be  added  to  the 
resistance  proper ;  the  resulting  quantity  being  called 
by   Mr.    Heaviside  'impedance/   to  distinguish   it 
from  resistance  proper.    (The  impedance  of  a  con- 
ductor is  the  resistance  it  offers  to  rapidly  alter- 
Dtatinction  uatiug  dischargcs.      This   resistance  is   due  to   a 
SStriTrc-  combination  of  the  true  electric  resistance  of  the 
iSS^^Mf  conductor  and  an  apparent  resistance  due  to  the  in- 
ductive action  produced  by  the  discharge  on  its  own 
conducting  patii.)     For  there  is  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction between  them:  resistance  proper  dissipates 
the  energy  of  a  current  into  heat,   according  to 
Joule's  law;  impedance  obstructs  the  current,  but 
does  not  dissipate  energy.     (Joule's  law  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  an 
electric  discharge  is  proportional  to  the  electric  re- 
sistance of  the  conductor  through  which  the  dis- 
charge is  passing,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
current's  strength.)     Impedance  causes  tendency  to 
side-flash,  resistance  causes  a  conductor  to  heat  and 
perhaps  to  melt.     The  greater  the  resistance  of  a 
conductor,  the  more  quickly  will  the  energy  of  a 
discharge  be  dissipated,  its  oscillations  being  rap- 
idly damped ;  the  greater  the  impedance  of  a  conduc- 
tor, the  less  able  is  it  to  carry  off  a  flash,  and  neigh- 
boring semi-conductors  are  accordingly  exposed  to 
the  more  danger.     Resistance  is  analogous  to  fric- 
conditions  tion  in  machinery ;  impedance  is  analogous  to  freely 
J^ncetnd  suspcuded  massivc  obstruction,  in  addition  to  what- 
^p«^^c^  ever  friction  there  may  be.     To  slowly  changing 
injT  factors,  f ofccs  f riction  is  practically  the  sole  obstruction ;  to 
rapidly  alternating  forces  inertia  may  constitute  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  total  obstruction:  so 
much  the  greater  part  that   friction  need  hardly 
matter." 
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In  the  ?bove  quotation  Lodge  refers  to  the  effect 
of  impedance  in  producing  a  tendency  of  the  dis- 
charge to  ''side-flash/'  that  is,  to  take  some  other 
path  than  that  offered  by  the  conductor.     This  ten-S?^;f" 
dency  to  side-flash  occurs  in  paths  whose  ordinary  S^t)^^ 
electric  resistance  is  enormously  higher  than  that*'****'*^ 
o£Fered  by  the  conductor.     It  can  be  shown  ^that  in 
conductors  having  the  form  of  strands,  tapes,  or  rib- 
bons, the  tendency  to  side-flash  is  much  less  than  in 
the  case  of  solid  conductors.     This  is  owing  to  the 
extended  surface  which  stranded  conductors  offer 
to  disdiarges  endeavoring  to  suddenly  enter  them 
from  the  outside. 

The  tendency  of  lightning  rods  to  side-flash  when 
impulsive  discharges  are  passing  through  them,  a 
tendency  which  has  only  been  known  to  exist  since 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  has  rendered  it  neces- Nece^i^ 
sary  to  modify  some  of  the  ideas  and  practices  con-  inj  9omt 
cerning  lightning  rods  that  have  existed  since  theughtning- 
time  of  Franklin  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tion. 
say    1888.     These  differences  we  have  condensed 
from  a  reprint  in  the  "Electrical  Engineer"  of  a 
sketch  by  Lodge  as  to  a  public  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  lightning-rod  protection  that  took  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Bath  in 
1888.     Our  space  necessitates  considerable  conden- 
sation. 

( I . )  It  is  not  true  that  properly  constructed  light- 
ning rods  never  fail  to  protect  the  buildings  on  which  ^i 


they  are  placed.     They  do  fail  at  times,  even  when  ^t  tf^es'**^ 
the  earth  is  good  and  the  rod  is  properly  erected, 
because  they  offer  an  impedance  or  resistance  to  im- 
pulsive discharges  much  greater  than  is  generally 
believed. 
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(2.)  Leyden-jar  discharges  are  oscillatory  in  char- 

SSire  0/^  acter.     The  jar  is  like  a  bent  spring.     Its  discharge 

dShS^  alternates  or  moves  to-and-fro  in  the  same  way,  and 

to  a  great  extent  for  the  same  reason  that  the 

spring  vibrates  when  bent  and  suddenly  released. 

(3.)  Lightning  flashes,  like  Leyden-jar  discharges, 
may  be  oscillatory,  but  if  the  resistance  met  with  in 
the  path  of  the  discharge  is  sufficiently  great,  the'dis- 
^^^fli^M  charge  may  cease  to  be  oscillatory,  and  take  the  form 
oscillatory.  ^£  ^  steady  drain  or  leak,  a  form  which  the  old  con- 
struction of  lightning  rods  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of ;  but  some  discharges  are  impulsive,  and  these  are 
oscillatory  and  dangerous. 

(4.)  Although  conductivity  in  a  lightning  rod  is 
Resistance  nccessary,  yet  it  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  might 
Snportanc?  be  expcctcd.    An  oscillatory  discharge  sets  up  an  im- 
p<3SnS'     pedance  that  results  in  a  very  much  greater  oppo- 
sition to  its  discharge  than  is  caused  by  any  ordinary 
electric  resistance.     A  good  and  deep  earth  is  ad- 
visable, however,  so  as  to  protect  the  gas  and  water 
mains. 

(5.)  The  obstruction  to  the  discharge  may  be  so 
great  that   side-flashing  may  occur   at  any  time. 
Therefore,  the  neighborhood  of  lightning  conduc- 
tors is  dangerous  during  storms,  and  great  care 
careneccs-  should  bc  taken  as  to  what  conductors  are  purposely 

sary  as  to  r      sr  j 

duSo*reare  ^^  accidentally  brought  near  or  into  contact  with  a 
wkhlf  hi-  lightning  rod.  When  a  building  is  struck  electric 
ningrrods.   surgings  occur  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  every 

piece  of  metal  is  liable  to  give  off  sparks  that  may 

ignite  gas  jets,  and  so  cause  fires. 

(6.)  A  stranded  conductor,  composed  of  a  number 
of  separate  pieces  of  ribbon  or  tape,  is  better  than 
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a  solid  conductor.    Each  of  the  separate  strands,  siruded 
however,  should  be  thick  enough  not  to  be  melted  bySJ^S'SS 
the  discharge,  since,  otherwise,  much  damage  mayJ^JJiST 
occur. 


{7.)  Points  are  valuable  in  serving  to  permit  con- 
vective  discharges  to  neutralize  the  discharge  of  thePoii 
clouds.     Circumstances,  however,  may  arise  when 
points  are  of  no  avail,  as  in  the  case  of  impulsive 
rushes. 


Ftc.  64. — Chimney  Struck  by  Ll|[btains  Stroke.     Note  the  ttet  that  the 
Dppei  portion  hu  received  nearly  ell  the  desUuctlre  energy  of  the  Nroke,  thai 


(8. )  The  ordinary  tests  of  lightning  rods  by  small  Tewi  for 
voltaic  batteries,  so  as  to  show  that  the  electric  resis-^SiL* 
tance  is  complete,  possess  but  little  value.  v^t^^ 

(9.)  Properly  speaking,  lightning  rods  can  be  said no  deGoite 
to  ^ord  no  definitely  limited  area  of  protection,  ^^ku 
since,  at  times,  such  violent  electric  surgings  mayJ^T'*^''' 
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occur  as  to  cause  damage  within  areas  that  the  rod 
is  generally  able  to  protect. 

The  damages  produced  by  lighcning  strokes  arise 
generally  either  from  the  explosive  or  heating  ef- 
fects. The  explosive  effects  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  discussing  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
duced by  disruptive  electric  discharges.  Lightning 
discharges  often  shatter  large  trees  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  large 
oak  trees  have  been  shattered  at  a  certain  portion  of 
the  tree  only,  the  entire  force  of  the  flash  appearing 
to  have  been  expended  in  quite  a  limited  area.  In 
other  cases  the  entire  tree  is  broken  into  fragments. 

The  effects  produced  by  a  discharge  which  struck 
a  tall  chimney  in  Germany  are  shown  in  Fig.  64. 
Here  again  the  explosive  effects  were  local  in  char- 
acter, being  for  the  greater  part  limited  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney. 

The  thunder  accompanying  lightning  flashes  is 

generally  explained  as  due  to  the  sudden  expansion  of 

the  air  through  the  heating  effects  of  the  discharge, 

tionaato    and  the  subsequent  rushing  of  the  surrounding:  air 

cause  of        .  .    *  ^  ^ 

thunder,  mto  the  partial  vacuum  thus  produced.  The  extent 
of  this  vacuum  is,  probably,  increased  by  the  sudden 
formation  of  clouds  of  highly  expanded  steam  or 
vapor,  produced  by  the  vaporization  of  rain  drops 
through  which  the  discharge  passes ;  or  possibly  from 
the  atomic  decomposition  of  matter.  Since  light- 
ning flashes  are  'Sometimes  several  miles  in  length, 
the  sounds  produced  at  different  portions  of  the  path 
of  the  discharge,  reaching  the  observer  at  differ- 
ent times,  together  with  the  reflection  of  these 
sounds  from  distant  clouds,  produce  the  rattling 
and    rolling  sound   so   characteristic    of   thunder. 
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The   thunder    crash    instantly    follows    the    light- 
ning flash.     If  the  discharge  occurs  at  a  distance  SS^oiT 
from  an  observer,  the  interval  between  his  seeing  fr^^™** 
the  flash  and  hearing  the  thunder  will  afford  a™^2?*^ 
ready  means  for  estimating  how  far  from  him  the     "*****' 
flash  occurred;  for,  since  sound  travels  through  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures  at  about  the  rate  of  1,115 
feet  in  each  second,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply 
1,115  by  ^c  number  of  seconds  which  elapse  be- 
tween seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound  in  order 
to  determine  the  distance  of  the  flash  in  feet.     It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  explanations  gener-  lotaA. 
ally  given  both  as  to  the  cause  of  the  thunder,  which  ouSmm 
instantly  follows  the  lightning  flashes,  as  well  as  theM^ocauM^ 
manner  in  which  lightning  discharges  produce  their  Sre  eff^ 
mechanical  effects,  are  far  from  satisfactory.     Al- 
though the  sudden  expansion  of  vapor  in  the  mass 
of  the  non-conductor,  or  partial  conductor,  is,  per- 
haps, the  correct  explanation,  it  would  seem  by  no 
means  clear  as  to  what  is  the  exact  nature  or  compo- 
sition of  this  vapor. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  where  the  amount 
of  energy  liberated  by  a  lightning  strcrfce  is  so  great, 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  produces  its  de- 
structive effects  so  marked,  that  the  explosive  expan-  p^^^^^. 
sion  of  the  vapor  of  water,  or,  indeed,  of  the  vapor  |}{^^j^^ 
of  any  ordinary  form  of  matter,  with  which  we  areo'«n«'«y 

J  J  rn    '  ^^  recom- 

acquainted,   appears  to  be   insufficient  to   account  ^in**»on^ 
either  for  the  violence  of  the  effects,  or  for  the  lim-  a^i?*^ 

'  matter. 

ited  area  in  which  such  effects  occur.  It  would  seem 
that  the  presence  of  some  entirely  different  form  of 
matter,  other  than  any  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
is  necessary.  We  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that 
such  a  form  of  matter  might  be  found  in  a  mass  of 
fragmental  atomic  matter,  such  as  we  have  alluded 
to  in  connection  with  the  possible  explanation  of 
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globular  lightning.  According  to  this  h5rpothesis, 
the  lightntng  stroke  suddenly  expends  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  energy  in  disassociating  a  small 
quantity  of  ordinary  atomic  matter.  There  is  thus 
formed  a  small  mass  of  highly  heated  vaporized 
matter,  the  potential  energy  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  great.  This  matter  is  prevented  from 
again  immediately  re-combining,  both  by  reason  of 
its  high  temperature,  and  also,  possibly,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  peculiar  electric  charge.  When,  however, 
both  by  loss  of  temperature,  and  the  dissipation  of 
the  charge,  the  matter  is  permitted  suddenly  to  re- 
combine  into  ordinary  matter,  the  liberation  in  a 
limited  space  of  an  enormous  amount  of  energy 
would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

Some  people  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  lightning 

flashes,  and  suffer  no  little  from  mental  depression 

toScSrthc  during  their  occurrence.     This  suffering,  due  to  a 

peaf,  don't  highly  scusitivc  nervous  system,  is  real,  and,  to  a 

^^^'       certain  extent,  is  practically  beyond  their  control.     It 

will  be  well  for  such  people,  and,  indeed,  every  one, 

to  remember  that  lightning  flashes  are  immediately 

followed  by  the  peal  of  thunder,  the  interval  which 

frequently  exists  between  the  two  occurrences  being 

due  to  the  great  distance  of  the  place  struck.     If, 

therefore,  one  lives  to  hear  the  thunder,  no  danger 

can  possibly  come  from  such  a  flash,  since  it  is  all 

over  by  the  time  the  thunder  is  heard. 

Death  by        Death  by  lightning  flash  is  generally  instantaneous. 

ilfstiStone.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record  where  people  have 
been  killed  so  instantaneously  that  their  bodies  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  exact  positions  they  had  in  lifc^ 
so  that  people  passing  believed  them  to  be  stiU  alive; 


out. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  in  cases  of  death  by 
lightning  strdce  a  putrefaction  of  the  body  takes  SytJ  *Se 
place  much  more  rapidly  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  f4hS^.^ 
death. 


In  many  cases  of  lightning  stroke  death  is  only  ap- 
parent.    In  all  such  cases,  and  even  though  the  per-  gjf^i^ 
son  struck  appears  to  be  dead  beyond  any  reasonable  JJSn^y 
doubt,  yet  he  or  she  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  "pp*****^ 
doubt,  and  an  intelligent  endeavor  made  to  restore 
consciousness.     In  very  many  cases  the  existence 
of  death  is  apparently  so  complete  as  to  deceive  even 
experienced  physicians ;  therefore,  every  effort  should 
be  made  and  persisted  in  for  at  least  an  hour's  time, 
to  stimulate  both  the  breathing  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.     While  making  these  efforts  the  body 
of  the  patient  should  be  kept  warm  by  hot  flannels,  S^JSiSS. 
hot  water,  hot  stones,  or  warm  clothing  taken  fromSSSToi? 
the  bodies  of  surrounding  people.     Persistent  efforts SSSfr^m 
should  be  made  to  force  the  blood  from  the  lower  ex-  **«'*'"*^- 
tremities  to  the  heart  and  head  by  rubbing  the  limbs 
upward.    At  the  same  time,  while  doing  this,  if  pos- 
sible, do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  physician. 

It  IS  sometimes  noticed,  in  the  case  of  lightning 
strokes,  that  branched  markings  are  found  on  the^"jShfby 
surface  of  the  body.     These  have  often  been  mis-*^®^*^ 
taken  for  photographs  of  trees,  etc.  They  are  merely 
Idue  to  over-filled  blood  vessels,  connected  with  the 
capillary  system,  near  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

When  a  lightning  flash  strikes  a  sandy  soil  it  fuses 
or  melts  it  to  glass  in  its  path.  The  melted  glass,  sub-  Fulgurites, 
sequently  solidifying,  marks  the  path  or  the  track  of  S^*"^'^ 
the  discharge  in  the  shape  of  a  branched  tube  of 
solidified  material.     Such  tubes  are  called  fulgurites, 
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or  lightning  tubes.     An  example  of  sach  a  tube  is 
shown  in  Fig,  65, 

All  the  effects  produced  by  disruptive  electric  dis- 

eBectapro-  chargcs  are,  of  course,  produced  by  lightning  flashes. 

lighioing    The  mechanical  effects  are  especially  noticeable  in 

""      the  tearing  and  breaking  of  partially  conducting 


substances  into  fragments,  but  at  times  exceedingly 
heavy  objects  are  thrown  into  the  air  for  consider- 
able distances. 

The  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  flash  through  the  air  are  noticed  either  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ozone,  or  in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 
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The  magnetic  effects  produced  by  the  lightnii^ 
discharge  are  seen  not  only  in  the  demagnetization  Magnetic 
of  compass  needles,  or  in  the  change  or  reversal  of  •'••^ 
their  polarity,  but  also  in  an  equally  serious  effect 
resulting  from  the  magnetization  of  parts  of  the 
chronometers,  or  accurate  timepieces  employed  by 
navigators.  This  magnetization  produces  accelera- 
tion or  retardation  of  the  balance  wheel,  thus  making 
the  clodc  go  faster  or  slower.  There  may  thus  re- 
sult dangerous  errors  in  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  the  ship. 

The  luminous  effects  of  the  discharge  are  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  flash,  which  is  generally  of  a  bright  Luminoot 
white  color,  due  to  the  intense  incandescence  of  the 
air  by  the  heat  of  the  discharge.  At  times  the  color 
of  the  lightning  flash  is  a  violet  or  bluish  purple, 
due,  most  probably,  to  the  passage  of  the  discharge 
through  rare  air.  On  rare  occasions  Ughtning  strokes 
of  a  green  color  have  been  seen. 

The  frfiysiological  effects  are  seen  in  the  convul- 
sive muscular  movements  of  living  or  even  of  re-ioffSS" 
cently  killed  animals,  or  in  their  permanent  injury  or 
death. 

The  heating  effects  are  seen  in  the  ignition  of  in- 
flammable materials,  so  common  during  lightning  SS^ 
flashes,  as  well  as  by  the  volatilization  of  metallic 
bodies. 

Since  a  charged  cloud  approaching  the  earth  will 
discharge  itself  in  a  lightning  flash,  as  soon  as  it  hasLiabiutyof 
produced,  by  induction  in  neighboring  bodies  on  thetouShtning 
earth,  a  sufficiently  powerful  opposite  charge  to  break       *** 
down  or  pierce  the  intervening  dielectric,  it  is  clear 
that  tall  objects  on  the  earth  are  more  apt  to  be  struck 
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by  lightning  flashes  than  objects  situated  directly  on 
the  surface.  A  ship  at  sea,  therefore,  being  by  far 
the  tallest  object  for,  probably,  many  miles  around, 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  suffer  from  lightning,  especially 
in  tropical  climates  where  lightning  flashes  are  both 
frequent  and  powerful. 

The  credit  for  devising  the  proper  system  of 
lightning  rods  for  the  electrical  protection  of  ships 
bisiyttem  is  due  to  an  English  electrician  named  Wtlliam 
Sn/rodi  Snow  Harris,  who,  after  nearly  twenty-five  years 
**'*  "^  of  unceasing  labor,  and  in  face  of  the  strongest 
popular  opposition,  at  length  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing a  proper  system  of  lightning  rods  into  the  ships 
of  the  English  navy.  Prior  to  Harris'  time  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  protect  ships  by  lightning 
rods,  but  this  had  been  done  so  clumsily  that  the  ships 
so  equipped  were,  probably,  worse  off  than  if  they 
had  no  lightning  rods  whatever.  These  early  rods 
were  attached  to  the  masts  of  the  vessel,  often  only 
to  a  single  mast,  and  the  rod  was  carefully  kept 
from  all  masses  of  metal  in  the  ship,  and  passed  down 
into  the  water  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit. 

Harris  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  ensuring  good 
electric  connection  between  the  masts  and  the  copper 
How         sheathing  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  thus  uniting,  in 
E^htSn**   ^^^  great  chain,  the  conductors  on  the  masts,  the 
rodson       metallic  bodies  in  the  hold,  and  the  general  surface 
of  the  sea,  so  that  when  a  bolt  struck  a  ship  so  pro- 
tected it  would  find  comparatively  easy  access  to  the 
water,  which  in  this  case  constituted  the  ground  or 
earth.     Harris  even  recommended  the  connecting  of 
the  rods  to  the  metallic  covers  on  the  outside  of  the 
powder    magazines.      All    these    recommendations 
caused  Harris  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous 
innovator,  and  the  strongest  kind  of  popular  efforts 
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were  made  against  the  adoption  of  his  system.  How- 
ever, when,  after  a  long  and  tedious  effort,  it  was 
adopted,  the  fact  gradually  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
the  English  people  that  ships  protected  by  Harris' 
system  of  lightning  rods  were  practically  never 
struck  by  lightning,  while  others  were  frequently 
struck.  Public  opinion  then  promptly  changed,  and 
Harris  was  heralded  as  a  great  benefactor.  So 
thoroughly  were  the  services  of  Harris  finally  ap- 
preciated by  the  English  Government  that  in  i847h<^Jt 
he  was  accorded  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  iSHairit. 
now  generally  known  in  science  as  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris. 
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CHAPTER   X 

SOME  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY  OF  HIGH 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE   FORCE 

''From  a  healthy  specimen"  (of  the  Silurus  Electricus), 
''exhibited  in  London,  visible  sparks  were  drawn  in  a  dark- 
ened room." — Sir  John  Leslie 

THERE  are  a  great  variety  of  electrical  sources, 
or   means   by   which   electro-motive  forces 
may  be  produced.     No  matter  how  feeble 
these  E.M.F.'s  may  be,  yet  they  can,  by  suitable 
means,  be  changed  or  converted  into  high  E.M.F.'s. 
Bourcwof   A  description  of  some  of  these  electric  sources  will 

R  M  IT  '• 

'  '  *  '  be  given  further  on  in  this  book,  when  we  have  more 
thoroughly  discussed  the  principles  upon  which  their 
action  is  based.  It  will  be  advantageous  here,  how- 
ever, briefly  to  describe  some  sources  other  than 
rubbed  bodies,  by  means  of  which  high  E.M.F.'s 
may  be  directly  obtained. 

Nearly  all  purely  mechanical  actions  are  capable 

of  producing  electric  charges.     The  mere  crushing 

Eioctric      of  a  lump  of  sugar  will  be  attended,  in  the  dark,  by 

produced    flashes  of  light,  that  are  due  to  minute  electrical 

by  tesu^nflTi 

crushing,    chargcs  produced  during  the  actions  which  attend 
*''•  the  tearing,  crushing,  or  separating  of  the  particles 

of  sugar  from  one  another.  In  the  same  manner, 
during  cold,  dry  weather,  when  the  air  possesses 
good  insulating  powers,  if  the  linen  cover  of  a  paper 
collar  be  suddenly  torn  or  separated  from  its  paper 
backing,  electrical  charges  will  be  produced  that  can 
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readily  be  shown  on  an  ordinary  electrc»neter.     In- 
deed, under  favorable  conditions,  the  separate  parts 
may  possess  charges  sufficiently  great  to  attract  other 
bodies  toward  them.     In  a  similar  manner,  certain 
mineral  substances  possessing  the  power  of  cleavage,  cittT«Be 
that  is,  of  breaking  or  separating  more  readily  ing^^* 
some  directions  than  in  others,  and  thus  readily  ***'''^ 
breaking  into  sheets  or  laminae,  are  sufficiently  elec- 
trified by  the  act  of  so  breaking  or  separating  them 
as  to  produce  minute  sparks  visible  in  the  dark.     An 
example  of  this  is  seen  by  suddenly  cleaving  or  tear- 
ing sheets  of  mica  apart. 

The   crystallization   and    solidification    of   some 
substances  also  result  in  the  production  of  electric 
charges ;  for  example,  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  Electric 
when  a  fused  solid  solidifies  the  mass  possesses,  on  n^lSSSMd 
cooling,  a  well-marked  electric  charge.     This  mayJiSMd*" 
be  shown  by  the  following  experiment :  melt  a  small  SSf<5^ 
quantity  of  sulphur  or  brimstone  and  pour  the  mol-  SSSd* 
ten  mass  into  a  small  glass  vessel,  larger  at  the  top**^*** 
than  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  remove 
the  mass  when  solidified  by  cooling.     A  small  wine 
glass  answers  well  for  this  purpose.     Before  the 
mass  is  cooled,  insert  a  glass  rod  into  it,  so  as  to 
serve  as  an  insulating  handle.     After  cooling,  the 
solid  mass,  if  withdrawn  from  the  glass  by  the  in- 
sulating handle,  will  manifest  an  electric  charge. 

In  a  similar  manner  chocolate,  in  passing  from 
the  fused  to  the  solid  condition,  likewise  manifests  Luminous 
an  electric  charge.     Sometimes  the  crystallization  of  caused  by 
certain  solids,  such  as  arsenic  acid,  is  attended  by  a  tioo. 
flash  of  light,  which  is,  probably,  due  to  electrifica- 
tion. 

The  mere  contact  of  unlike  metallic  substances. 
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Electric 
charges 
produced 
by  contact 


such,  for  example,  as  copper  and  zinc,  is  capable 
of  producing,  as  Volta  has  shown,  feeble  electric 
charges ;  for  example :  a  disk  of  copper  and  a  disk  of 
zinc,  mounted  on  insulating  handles,  when  brought 
together  in  the  air,  and  afterward  separated,  will 
be  found  to  be  feebly  but  oppositely  charged.  These 
charges  are  so  small  that  they  require  the  employ- 
ment of  a  highly  sensitive  form  of  electroscope  to 
detect  them.  They  will  be  carefully  studied  under 
the  head  of  the  Voltaic  cell,  where  they  properly  be- 
long. But,  apart  from  such  experiments,  it  would 
appear  that,  even  in  all  cases  of  the  production  of 
electricity  by  friction,  the  mere  contact  of  the  sur- 
faces has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  electri- 
fication. 


causing 
electric 
charges. 


Action  of 
pressure 
and  heat. 


When  pressure  is  added  to  mere  contact  of  dis- 
similar surfaces,  the  manifestation  of  the  electric 
charge  is  in  many  cases  still  more  strongly  marked. 
The  mere  pressure  of  a  piece  of  cork  against  a  piece 
of  amber  produces  a  positive  electrification  in  the 
cork,  and  negative  electrification  in  the  amber.  The 
same  effects  are  produced  by  pressing  cork  against 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  both  conducting  and 
non-conducting,  such,  for  example,  as  gutta-percha 
and  metallic  substances.  The  mere  compression  of 
certain  crystalline  substances  by  the  warm  hand 
produces  electrification.  Among  such  substances 
may  be  mentioned  topaz,  fluorspar,  and  tourmaline. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  electri- 
fication is  produced  by  a  difference  of  temperature, 
for  we  know  that  differences  of  temperature  will 
produce  electric  charges. 


Electric 
charges 
produced 
by  per- 
cussion. 


The  mere  percussion  of  certain  bodies  against  one 
another  often  produces  opposite  charges  in  them. 
Such  electrifications  may  be  due  both  to  the  effective 
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contact  or  friction  produced  by  such  blows,  or  they 
maybedue  to  diflferencesof  temperature  so  produced. 
In  the  case  of  metallic  bodies  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  charges  produced  by  friction  are  really  due  to 
differences  of  temperature,  and  can,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  thermo-electric  charges.  Such  charges 
produced  by  differences  of  temperature  will  be 
studied  under  the  head  of  thermo-electricity. 

A  class  of  electrical  effects,  probably  caused  by  the 
combination  of  contact,  friction  and  percussion,  isLominoat 
seen  when  mercury  is  allowed  to  fall  against  the^^ 
sides  of  a  clean  glass  tube,  in  which  a  fairly  high  KSJSSf  *° 
vacuum  has  been  maintained.    The  charges  so  pro-SS5?'^ 
duced  are  sufficiently  great  to  give  rise  to  flashes  of 
light  that  can  be  readily  seen  in  a  dark  room.     By 
causing  the  mercury  to  strike  against  the  glass  in 
harder  blows,  as  by  violently  shaking  the  tube,  the 
intensity  of  these  luminous  effects  will  be  increased. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  similar  effects  produced 
by  Hawkesbee  in  his  early  experiments  in  this  same 
direction.  After  Hawkesbee's  time  Cavendish,  Davy, 
and  many  others,  made  series  of  experiments  on  the 
production  of  electric  luminosity  in  this  manner. 
Not  only,  however,  does  the  electricity  produced  by 
the  movements  or  blows  of  mercury  against  glass 
walls  in  empty  spaces  produce  luminous  flashes,  but 
if  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  the  Tor-Luminoui 
ricellian  vacuum,  or  empty  space  above  the  mercury  ISLtapm. 
in  a  tall  barometer  tube,  a  feeble  bluish  light,  char-  dSI^harg« 
acteristic  of  the  passage  of  the  discharge  through  ToSScciuan 
space  containing  traces  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  ^ 
will  be  produced. 

When  differences  of  temperature  are  produced  in 
certain  crystalline  bodies,  such,  for  example,  as 
crystals  of  tourmaline,  quartz,  or  sulphate  of  qui- 
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nine,  dectrical  charges  are  produced  at  opposite 
points  called  its  poles.  These  are  shown  in  the 
Fig*.  66,  at  A  and  B.  A  common  ore  of  zinc  siGcatc 
has  been  called  electric  calamine,  on  account  of  its 
ability  to  produce  these  effects.  In  Fig.  66  is  shown 
a  pyro-electric  crystal  of  tourmaline.  The  pole  A 
will  acquire  a  positive  electrification,  and  the  pole  B 
a  negative  electrification  all  the  time  the  crystal  is 
growing  warmer.  While,  however,  the  crystal  is 
growing  cooler  opposite  electrifications  are  produced. 
The  existence  of  these  charges  can  be  shown  by  sus- 


FiG,  66.— Pyro-Blectric  CrysUl  of  Tounnaline.  Tlie  pole  A,  which  mani- 
fests positive  electrification  while  the  temperature  of  the  crjrstal  is  risingr  is 
called  the  analogous  pole.  The  pole  B,  which  acquires  a  negative  charge 
while  the  temperature  of  the  crystal  is  rising,  is  called  the  ancilagous  pole. 


pending  a  heated  crystal  by  a  fibre  of  silk,  when  the 
crystal  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  approach 
of  another  electrified  crystal. 


The 
torpeda 


A  curious  electrical  source  capable  of  producing 
high  electro-motive  forces  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
class  of  fishes.  The  ancients  were  aware  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  the  torpedo,  one  of  these  fishes, 
to  produce  a  benumbing  sensation  or  torpor.  They, 
therefore,  called  the  animal  the  torpedo,  the  be- 
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number.     They  were,  however,  unacquainted  with 
the  cause  of  the  sensations  thus  produced. 

The  torpedo,  or  the  raia  torpedo,  as  it  is  called 
by  scientific  men,  is  found  both  in  the  Mediterra-  DcKription 
nean  and  North  Seas.  It  is  a  species  of  flatfish,  ?ij!l^'" 
the  general  appearance  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  67. 
Here  a  portion  of  the  skin  has  been  removed  at 
B,  to  expose  the  electric  organs  shown  at  A.  A 
corre^)onding  set  of  organs  exist  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  fish  as  well  as  on  the  left     Each 


electric  organ  is  about  five  inches  long  and  three 
inches  broad,  and  CMisists  of  numerous  six-sided,  or 
five-sided,  perpendicular  columns,  that  extend  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  body.  The 
torpedo  will  only  give  electrical  shocks  when  it  is 
irritated,  but  when  so  excited  can  give  a  long  series 
of  shocks,  which  follow  one  another  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  is  found  in  they,^ 
wanner  waters  of  America  and  Africa.     As  seen  in  ??3Sttric 
Fig.  68,  its  body  is  free  from  scales,  and  both  in  its  ""■ 
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shape  and  general  appearance  it  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  eel.  The  position  of  the  elec- 
tric organs  is  shown  in  Fig',  6g,  in  which  the  animal 
is  partly  dissected,  so  as  to  expose  these  oi^ans  at 
h  h.  They  consist  of  flat  partitions  and  thin  mem- 
braneous plates,  intersecting  these  partitions.  As  in 
the  preceding  case,  the  electrical  charges  are  under 
the  will  power  of  the  animal. 


Fig.  68.— The  Bkctric  B 


FMadiy-B  Faraday  made  careful  investigations  on  the  elec- 
"clu^witii  ti'ic  eel.  He  showed  that  when  one  hand  is  placed 
of"ka?k  on  the  head  and  the  other  near  the  tail,  a  shock  is 
"■■  felt  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  large  L^<len- 


Fio.  £9.— Electric  Eel,  dinected  so  as  10  upose  Electric  orgaui  of  the  animal- 
jar  battery  when  not  very  highly  charged.  He  also 
showed,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  such  as  charging 
a  Leyden-jar  battery,  producing  chemical  decompo- 
sitions and  magnetic  effects,  that  the  electric  charges 
obtained  from  this  animal  are  entirely  similar  to 
those  produced  by  ordinary  electrical  machines. 

Another  species  of  electric  fish,  called  the  sHunts 
eleciricus,  is  found  in  the  African  waters  of  tiic 
Senegal,  the  Niger  and  the  Nile. 


I 
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It  can  be  shown  that  during  the  life  of  animals 
electric  charges  and  currents  are  produced.     These  ^JjJ**  ■'^ 
will  be  studied  under  the  head  of  animal  electricity.  «*««*'*«**y- 
In  a  similar  manner  during  the  life  of  plants  electric 
charges  and  currents  are  also  produced. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


ULTRA-GASEOUS  OR  RADIANT  MATTER 


"In  these  highly  exhausted  vessels  the  molecules  of  the 
gaseous  residue  are  able  to  dart  across  the  tube  with  com- 
paratively few  collisions,  and,  radiating  from  the  pole  with 
enormous  velocity,  they  assume  properties  so  novel  and  so 
characteristic  as  to  certainly  justify  the  application  of  the  term 
borrowed  from  Faraday,  that  of  radiant  matter." — Lecture  to 
British  Association:  Wm.  Csookes.    Sheffield,  1879. 

N  1 86 1,  Prof.  William  Crookes,  a  noted  English 
chemist,    discovered   a   new   metallic   element 
named  thallium.     Some  time  afterward,  while 
weighing  a  specimen  of  this  element,  he  had  placed 
^^If  dig.  his  delicate  chemical  balance  in  a  vacuous  space,  in 
itL^^!    order  to  avoid  errors  arising  from  movements  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  ensure  exceedingly  accurate 
results.     He  had  obtained  an  exact  balance,  between 
the   two   scale   pans,    when   a   beam   of    simlight 
chanced  to  fall  on  one  of  the  pans.     He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  note  that,   immediately,   the  pan.  on 
which  the  sunlight  had  fallen  moved  downward,  as 
though  the  patch  of  light  had  added  sensibly  to  its 
weight.     Knowing  full  well,  as  a  scientific  man,  that 
sunlight  is  imponderable,  or  possesses  no  weight, 
Crookes  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  results  of  which  were  to  add  to  the 
three  different  states  or  conditions  in  which  matter 
xjitra-        was  then  believed  to  exist;  viz.,  solids,  liquids,  and 
^^SJnt   gases,  a  fourth  state,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name 
"***•'•      the  ultra-gaseous,  or  radiant  state  of  matter.     The 
word  ultra-gaseous  signifies  a  state  or  condition  be- 
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yond  the  gaseous  state;  that  is,  a  variety  of  the 
gaseous  condition  in  which  the  degree  of  attenuation 
or  rarefaction  greatly  exceeds  that  of  its  ordinary 
state. 

If  a  glass  vessel  containing  air  or  gas  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  an  air  pump,  as  the  inclosed  space 
becomes  gradually  exhausted  of  its  contained  air  by 
its  removal  from  the  vessel,  the  amount  of  air  left 
in  the  vessel  of  course  becomes  less  and  less,  and  the 
number  of  its  molecules,  i.e,,  the  exceedingly  small 
particles  of  matter  that  are  composed  of  definite 
groups  or  combinations  of  still  smaller  particles 
of  matter  called  atoms,  left  in  the  vessel,  become 
smaller  and  smaller.  If,  for  example,  the  vessel  be 
exhausted,  to  say  the  ^oo^qoo  of  ^^  density  it  had va<Sk^ on 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressures,  there  will  be  left  inScSSS?^ 
the  vessel  but  one  molecule  in  the  space  where  there  resfduai* 

e  i  •II*  It  XT  atmosphere 

were   formerly  one  million  molecules.      Now  wCcanmSve 
know  that  in  all  matter  the  molecules  are  in  con-^'^''* 
stant  to-and-fro  motions.     In  gases,   at  ordinary 
pressures,  the  molecules  are  unable  to  move  to-and- 
fro  through  but  very  small  distances  before  they 
strike  or  jostle  against  neighboring  molecules,  which 
are  also  moving  rapidly  to-and-fro.     When,  how- 
ever, the  gas  is  rarefied,  and  there  are  fewer  mole- 
cules in  the  space,  the  distance  through  which  any 
molecule  can  move,  without  striking  against  a  neigh- 
boring molecule,  increases.     In  the  case  of  a  gas 
rarefied  to  the    xirdinnr     ^^  ^m  atmosphere,  since 
there  are  one  million  fewer  molecules  in  the  given 
space,  the  path  or  distance  any  molecule  can  move 
through,  without  striking  a  neighboring  molecule, 
must  be  one  million  times  greater  than  in  the  same 
air  or  gas  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressures.     In  ^^J;^^ 
other  words,  the  effect  of  greatly  rarefying  a  gas  is  paths. 
to  increase  the  distance  its  molecules  can  move 

Vol.  i.-io 
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through  without  striking  neighboring  molecules. 
This  distance  is  called  in  science  the  mean-free  path 
of  the  molecule. 

Now,  Crookes  discovered  that  if  a  vessel  contain- 
ing air  or  gas  was  exhausted  until  the  number  of  its 
contained  molecules  was  so  small  that  they  could 
move  in  straight  lines  across  the  vessel  without 
striking  against  one  another,  the  ultra-gaseous  mat- 
5^SSS?"ter,  which  fills  such  a  vessel,  will  possess  properties 
SJ52"'  quite  distinct  from  those  of  ordinary  gaseous  matter, 
and  that,  moreover,  these  properties  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  explaining  the  curious  action  before  alluded 
to,  when  the  beam  of  sunlight  falling  on  one  of  the 
scale  pans  of  the  delicate  chemical  balance  placed  in 
a  high  vacuum  caused  it  to  appear  heavier  than  the 
other  pan.  As  the  result  of  this  discovery,  Crookes 
invented  an  instrument  called  the  radiometer. 

Fig.  70  shows  a  form  of  Crookes  radiometer. 
This  instrument  consists  of  an  easily  rotated  wheel, 
provided  with  arms  or  vanes,  and  placed  inside  a 
glass  globe,  whose  residual  atmosphere  is  in  the 
ultra-gaseous  condition.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
Sdio^^.  ready  rotation  of  the  wheel  it  is  delicately  supported 
on  needle  pivots.  The  vanes,  or  arms,  are  formed 
of  some  light  material,  such  as  thin  sheets  of  mica, 
each  of  which  is  silvered  on  one  face,  so  as  to  read- 
ily throw  oflf  the  light,  and  is  covered  with  lamp- 
black on  the  opposite  face,  to  rapidly  absorb  the 
light,  and  thus  become  warm. 

When  a  radiometer  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  or  to 
the  light  from  a  burning  match  or  candle,  it  will  be 
set  into  a  rapid  rotation,  in  which  the  blackened  sur- 
faces or  faces  of  the  wheel  move  away  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  light  strikes  them.     It  is  not 
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diflictilt  to  understand  just  why  this  motion  takes 
place.     When  light  falls  on  the  vanes  of  the  radi- 
ometer the  blackened  surfaces  become  wanner  than 
the  silvered  surfaces;  cwisequently,  the  molecules iSZi^ 
of  residual  gas  that  touch  either  of  these  surfaces  j^j^Sii 
are  thrown  off  from  ttiem,  but  those  which  touch  j^^ 
the  blackened  or  wanner  surfaces,  are  thrown  off 
with  much  greater  violence  than  those  which  touch 
the  silvered  surfaces.     The  kidc  or  reactitm  that  is 


Fid.   70. — CrtxAd    Radlomclcr.      Tb*  ii^tt,  fl 

roooded  \>Y  ulu*-eiwoiu  «  nulUiu  m«iu 
pUced  in  the  Ufht. 

produced  against  the  blackened  surface  causes  the 
wheel  to  rotate  in  a  diretiion  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  molecules  fly  off.  This  reaction  is  similar 
to  that  which  causes  the  well-known  rotary  lawn- 
sprinkler  to  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  jets  of  water  are  escaping  from  it. 

Now  this  is  just  what  happened  to  the  delicate 
balance  that  Crookes  had  in  the  empty  space.  The 
beam  of  the  balance  on  which  the  sunlight  fell  was 
warmer  than  the  other  beam ;  consequently,  the  mole- 
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cules  of  the  residual  gas  were  thrown  from  its  sur- 
g^pij^  face  mainly  upward,  and  this  caused  the  illumined 
w>p»™n'  pan  to  move  downward,  as  if  it  were  heavier  than 
"^ttTSte  ^^^  other,  Crookes  found  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
puita.  good  results  in  the  vessels  he  employed  for  his  radi- 
ometer, a  degree  of  exhaustion  up  to  as  high  as  the 
one-millionth  of  an  atmosphere  was  necessary. 

Active  movements  of  the  molecules  of  the  resid- 
ual gas  are  more  readily  obtained  by  electric  dis- 


.— PlatiDam   bcatcd  Eo   high  incindesi 


charges  than  by  the  action  of  light.  When  a  Crookes 
tube,  that  is,  a  glass  tube  containing  its  residual  gas 
in  the  ultra-gaseous  radiant  state,  is  provided  with 


Molecalmr 
stream  pro- 
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leading-in  wires  terminating  in  suitably  shaped  me* 
tallic  plates  called  electrodes,  is  traversed  by  electric 
discharges,  a  stream  of  molecules  is  thrown  violently 
from  the  plate  or  metallic  surface  connected  with  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  battery;  or,  as  it  is  moreclf^^ 
generally  called,  from  the  cathode  or  n^fati ve  elec-  Sl^c^ 
trode.     A  number  of  very  beautiful  and  interesting  *"**■*** 
luminous  effects  are  produced  by  the  bombardment 
of  different  substances  by  the  molecules  thus  thrown 
off  from  the  cathode.     If,  for  example,  the  cathode 
N  is  furnished  with  a  concave  mirror  a.  Fig.  71,  the    ' 
molecular  stream  is  brought  to  a  single  point  or 
focus,  just  as  light  would  be  from  a  similarly  shaped  incandet- 
mirror,  or  as  a  beam  of  light  is  brought  to  the  focus  S^^ 
of  a  burning  glass.  If  this  stream  is  directed  against  ^buHS!^ 
a  piece  of  platinum    b,  placed  at  the  focus,  it  will™*"** 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  platinum  sufficiently 
high  to  melt  it. 

In  the  ultra-gaseous  atmosphere  of  a  Crookes 
tube,  the  passage  of  an  electric  discharge  causes  a 
stream  of  the  residual  gas  to  move  off  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  surface  of  the  cathode,  and  this  inde- 
pendently of  how  the  metallic  plate  connected  to  the 
positive  electrode,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  anode,  is  sit- 
uated. In  this  respect  a  Crookes  tube  differs  mark- 
edly from  an  ordinary  vacuum,  where  the  luminous 
discharge  always  passes  between  the  anode  and  the 
cathode.  In  Fig.  71  a  are  shown  two  tubes,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  one  cathode  and  three  jnmoiccu- 
anodes.  The  one  at  the  right  has  its  residual  gas  in  paths  in 
the  shape  of  vdtra-gaseous  matter,  and  the  one  tOiQ^^h**^ 

vacua. 

the  left  that  of  an  ordinary  vacuum.  When  an  elec- 
tric discharge  is  passed  through  these  tubes,  the 
Crookes  tube,  the  tube  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  figure,  whose  cathode  is  furnished  with  a  ccxi* 
cave  metallic  mirror,  has  tlie  streams  of  residual 
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gas  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode  in 
straight  lines,  collecting  at  a  focus  near  the  centre 
of  the  tube,  and  diverging  to  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  tube,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  anode; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  tube  to  the  left,  which  con- 
tains a  partial  vacuum,  the  streams  from  the  cathode 
diverge  in  three  branches,  moving  to  the  three 
anodes  placed  as  shown. 

When  phosphorescent  substances  are  placed  at  the 
focus  of  a  Crookes  tube,  whose  cathode  is  provided 


with  a  concave  mirror,  beautiful  luminous  effects 
are  produced. 

The  luminous  rays  coming  from  the  cathode  of 
a  Crookes  tube,  in  which  the  vacuum  is  so  high  that 
the  residual  atmosphere  is  in  the  ultra-gaseous  state, 
are  called  the  cathode  rays.  These  rays,  as  we  have 
seen,  possess  the  power  of  heating  refractory  sub- 
stances to  a  state  of  high  incandescence,  and  of 
exciting  phosphorescence  in  certain  substances  as 
above  described.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
cathode  rays  consist  of  molecules  of  the  residual 
gas.     It  is  now  believed,  howevetj  that  they  consist 
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of  particles  of  matter  much  smaller  than  the  mole- 
cules, even  smaller  than  the  atoms.  These  particles 
are  called  corpuscles  or  electrons,  and  are  believed  to 
consist  of  exceedingly  minute  fragments  torn  from 
the  atoms.  They  are  thrown  from  the  surface  of  sj 
the  cathode  by  some,  yet  to  be  explained,  action  of 
electricity.  These  particles  move  with  a  speed  that 
has  been  estimated  to  be,  probably,  somewhere  near 
one-twentieth  the  velocity  of  light.  These  corpuscles 
or  electrons  carry  a  n^ative  charge  of  electricity. 


speed  of 
ciectronai. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

ROENTGEN  OR  X-RAYS — THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

INVISIBLE 

"We  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  Vou  the  picture." — 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  I,  Scene  5. 

OENTGEN,  of  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  while  en- 
gaged, in  1895,  in  a  study  of  the  cathode 
rays,  had  so  thoroughly  covered  the  Crookes 
tube,  with  which  he  was  experimenting,  with  black 
cardboard,  that  none  of  the  light  it  emitted  could 
pass  into  the  darkened  room.     Near  this  tube  was 
SSSil^'*  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  a  chemical  substance 
u>^oi      called   tungstate   of   calcium,   which   possesses  the 
radiation.    pj-Qperty  of  fluorcscing.     Now,  during  his  experi- 
ments. Roentgen  noticed  that  something,  apparently 
very  much  like  light,  had  evidently  passed  through 
the  blackened  cardboard  on  the  Crookes  tube,  and 
had  excited  fluorescence  in  the  substance  that  cov- 
ered the  paper ;  for  it  commenced  to  emit  light.     On 
making  a  careful  investigation  of  this  phenomenon. 
Roentgen  discovered  that  the  action  was  due  to  a 
hitherto  unknown  radiation  invisible  to  the  eye,  but 
x-rays       Capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  producing  luminous  ef- 
RoLn^tgen    fccts  whcu  allowcd  to  fall  on  fluorescent  substances, 
^''^^'         and  capable  also,  as  he  afterward  discovered,  of  pass- 
ing through  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light, 
and,  like  light,  able  also  to  cause  the  chemical  de- 
compositions necessary  for  producing  photographic 
effects.     Roentgen  proposed  for  these  rays  the  name 
of  X-,  or  the  unknown,  rays.     They  are,  however, 
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frequently  called  Roentgen  rays,  after  the  name  of 
their  discoverer. 

The  Roentgen  rays  are  not  the  same  as  the  cathode 
rays,  but  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  cathode  rays  SSJSoT* 
when  they  strike  against  a  solid  object,  such,  for^^tS^uh- 
example,  as  the  walls  of  the  glass  tube,  or  when  the  *^*  ™^ 
cathode  rays  are  focused  by  means  of  a  mirror,  and 
are  so  caused  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  metal.     Roentgen 
rays,  so  produced,  pass  off  in  all  directions  from  the 
metallic  surfaces. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  this  place,  a  brief 
extract  from  a  description  given  by  Roentgen,  in 
a  preliminary  communication  to  the  Wiirzburg 
Physico-Medical  Society,  in  December,  of  1895 : 

"i.  If  we  pass  the  discharge  from  a  large  RiAm- 
korff  coil  through  a  Hittorf  or  a  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted Lenard,  Crookes,  or  similar  apparatus,  and  xS^J^^ii 
cover  the  tube  with  a  somewhat  closely  fitting  mantle  ^S& 
of  thin  black  cardboard,  we  observe,  in  a  completely  ^^^^^^ 
darkened  room,  that  a  paper  screen  washed  with 
bariimi-platino-cyanide    lights    up    brilliantly,    and 
fluoresces  equally  well  whether  the  treated  side  or 
the   other  be  turned  toward   the   discharge  tube. 
Fluorescence  is  still  observable  two  metres  away 
from  the  apparatus.    It  is  easy  to  convince  one's  self 
that  the  cause  of  the  fluorescence  is  the  discharge  ap- 
paratus and  nothing  else. 

"2.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  phenomenon 
IS  that  an  influence  capable  of  exciting  brilliant  fluo-  xranspar- 
rescence  is  able  to  pass  through  the  black  card- S[?y°8ub- 
board  cover,  which  transmits  none  of  the  ultra- |!!Si^^t£it 
violet  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  the  electric  arc,  and  onet^orSSwy 
immediately  inquires  whether  other  bodies  possess  ^^  ^ 
this  property.     It  is  soon  discovered  that  all  bodies 
are  transparent  to  this  influence,  but  in  very  different 
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degrees.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Paper  is 
very  transparent ;  the  fluorescent  screen  held  behind 
a  bound  volume  of  i,ooo  pages  still  lighted  up  brill- 

2SS?^'  iantly;  the  printers'  ink  offered  no  perceptible  ob- 

1^^^  stacle.  Fluorescence  was  also  noted  bdiind  two 
packs  of  cards ;  a  few  cards  held  between  apparatus 
and  screen  made  no  perceptible  difference.  A  sin- 
gle sheet  of  tin-foil  is  scarcely  noticeable ;  only  after 
several  layers  have  been  laid  on  top  of  each  other 
is  a  shadow  clearly  visible  on  the  screen.  Thick 
blocks  of  wood  are  also  transparent ;  fir  planks  from 
2  cm.  to  3  cm.  thick  are  but  very  slightly  opaque. 
A  film  of  aluminium  about  15  mm.  thick  weakens 
the  effects  very  considerably,  though  it  does  not  en- 
tirely destroy  the  fluorescence.  Several  centimeters 
of  vulcanized  India-rubber  let  the  rays  through. 
(For  brevity's  sake  I  should  like  to  use  the  expres- 
sion 'rays/  and  to  distinguish  these  from  other  rays 
I  will  call  them  *X-rays.*)  Glass  plates  of  the 
same  thickness  behave  in  a  different  way  according 
as  they  contain  lead  (flint  glass)  or  not;  the  former 
are  much  less  transparent  than  the  latter.  If  the 
hand  is  held  between  the  discharge  tube  and  the 
screen,  the  dark  shadow  of  the  bones  is  visible  with- 
in the  slightly  dark  shadow  of  the  hand.  Water, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  various  other  liquids,  be- 

of  seeing^  havc  in  this  respect  as  if  they  were  very  transparent. 

diSa^y      I  was  not  able  to  determine  whether  water  was  more 


invisib 
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transparent  than  air.  Behind  plates  of  copper,  sil- 
ver, lead,  gold,  platinum,  fluorescence  is  still  clearly 
visible,  but  only  when  the  plates  are  not  too  thick. 
Platinum  0.2  mm.  thick  is  transparent;  silver  and 
copper  sheets  may  be  decidedly  thicker.  Lead  1.5 
mm.  thick  is  as  good  as  opaque,  and  was  on  this 
account  often  made  use  of.  A  wooden  rod  of  20  by 
20  mm.  cross-section,  painted  white,  with  lead  paint 
on  one  side,  bdiaves  in  a  peculiar  manner.     When  it 


perimenting  with  the  then  well-known  globular  dec-  £S|i5®<^ 
trical  machine.  He  had,  however,  replaced  the  ordi-^^^* 
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is  interposed  between  apparatus  and  screen  it  has 
almost  no  effect  when  the  X-rays  go  through  the 
rod  parallel  to  the  painted  side,  but  it  throws  a  dark 
shadow  if  the  rays  have  to  traverse  the  paint.  Very 
similar  to  the  metals  themselves  are  their  salts, 
whether  solid  or  in  solution." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  ob- 
served by  Hawkesbee,  who,  in  1705,  apparently  came  a  probawi- 
near  discovering  the  X-rays.     Hawkesbee  was  ex-cTa^Mbcc 

unla 

UUM 

nary  globe  of  this  machine  by  a  glass  globe  coated  on  ^|f  ** 
the  inside  with  sealing-wax,  which  was  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  places,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, absolutely  opaque.  This  globe  also  differed 
from  the  globe  ordinarily  employed  by  having  a 
vacuimi  maintained  within  it.  Hawkesbee  noticed 
that  when  his  hand  was  applied  to  the  outside  surface 
of  the  globe,  so  as  to  act  as  a  rubber,  the  shape  of  his 
hand  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  concave  surface  of  the 
wax,  as  if  it  had  become  transparent.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  if  a  still  more  opaque  substance, 
viz.,  pitch,  was  used  in  place  of  the  wax.  It  would 
appear  that  Hawkesbee  had  thus  accidentally  pro- 
duced X-rays,  or  something  very  much  like  them,  in 
these  experiments.  A  repetition  of  Hawkesbee's  ex- 
periments, tmder  more  favorable  conditions,  might 
yield  valuable  results  to  science. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  circumstances  at- 
tending the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  is  the  possibil- 
ity they  afford  of  permitting  us  to  see  what  would 
otherwise  be  invisible.  This  possibility  arises  from 
two  characteristic  properties  of  these  rays;  viz., 
their  ability  to  pass  through  substances  opaque  to 
ordinary  light,  and  their  ability,  though  invisible  to 
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the  eye,  of  causing  such  parts  of  surface  as  are 
covered  with  fluorescent  substances  on  which  they 
fall  to  emit  light,  and  thus  become  visible  to  the  eye. 
A  surface  thus  covered  with  a  fluorescent  sub- 
BdiMD'B  stance  was  invented  by  Edison  shortly  after  he  be- 
*™°*^***'  gan  studying  the  X-rays.  His  instrument  is  called 
a  fluoroscope.  This  instrument,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
72,  consists  of  a  darkened  box  or  chamber,  having 
the  general  appearance  of  an  ordinary  stereoscope, 
the  small  end  of  which  is  shaped  so  as  to  tightly  fit 
the  eyes,  and  the  large  end  fitted  with  a  plate,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  some  fluores- 


cent material  like  the  tungstate  of  calcium  already 
referred  to,  or  the  barium-platino-cyanide.  When 
using  the  fluoroscope,  the  object  to  be  examined,  say 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  operators,  is  held  outside 
the  fluoroscope,  between  it  and  the  X-ray  tube. 
Now,  the  different  parts  of  the  hand  are  unequally 
transparent  to  the  X-rays.  Some  parts,  like  the 
flesh  and  blood,  allow  the  rays  to  readily  pass 
through  them,  while  others,  like  the  bones,  are 
opaque  to  them.  Between  these  there  are  different 
degrees  of  opacity  and  transparency;  consequently, 
there  will  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  fluoroscope  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  X-rays,  the  opaque  portions  re- 
ceiving but  little  of  the  rays,  and  the  transparent 
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portions  a  greater  quantity  of  the  rays.     It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  surface  of  the  fluoroscope  wil!|f„u„^ 
emit  different  degrees  of  light,  and  that  an  observer  ^J|^°™" 
looking  into  it  will  see  an  image  of  the  opaque  body  p™^ 
looked  at  in  the  shape  of  more  or  less  distinctly  out- 
lined shadows. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  for  physicians  to 
examine  any  of  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  and. 


a.  73.— BiWBinktwn  of  the  cheat  of  ■  patioit  bf  the  nie  of  the  X^nr*  ■'>■' 
Jiud  half  of  the  X-ny 


to  a  certain  extent,  many  of  its  internal  organs,  and 
thus  determine  the  condition  in  which  these  may 
happen  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the 
clothing  during  this  examination,  since  all  the  ordi- 
nary materials  employed  for  clothing  are  quite  trans- 
parent to  X-rays.  In  Fig.  73,  the  physician  is 
shown  as  examining  the  diest  of  a  patient.  The 
X-ray  tube  is  shown  as  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pa- 
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tient,  and  the  fluoroscope  is  applied  to  the  chest  by 
the  physician,  who  is  looking  into  the  instrument. 
Here  the  electric  discharges  are  obtained  from  the 
discharge  o£  a  powerful  induction  or  influence  ma- 
chine, whose  terminals  are  connected  in  the  manner 
shown  with  the  leading-in  wires  connected  with  the 
X-ray  tube. 

For  the  photography  of  the  invisible,  in  addition 
to  the  ability  of  the  X-rays  to  pass  tfirough  sub- 


inyinible. 


c  fu-  dul  of  tbe  lai]ier  table. 

stances  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  there  must  be 
added  their  ability  to  act  on  photographic  plates  like 
ordinary  light.  In  order  to  take  a  photograph  of 
some  object  that  is  covered  by  substances  opaque  to 
ordinary  light,  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  is  cov- 
ered with  several  thicknesses  of  blackened  paper,  or 
is  placed  in  the  ordinary  plate  holder,  with  its  sensi- 
tive surface  toward  the  source  of  the  X-rays.  An 
object,  say  one  of  the  hands  of  an  operator,  is  then 
placed  between  the  source  of  the  X-rays  and  the 
photographic  plate.     In  this  instance  a  hand  is  rested 
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directly  on  the  top  of  the  plate.     As  shown  io  Fig.  ^^lo. 
74,  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary  GJ^ 
plate  holder,  resting  on  a  table.     The  X-ray  tubCi**^ 


Fig.  tj. — X-r*y  pielure  or  radiofoipk  of  the  tmnua  hand. 

placed  before  the  hand,  has  its  teiminals  connected, 
in  this  case,  with  a  device  called  the  Ruhmkorff  coil. 
Another  experimenter  is  shown  in  the  same  figure 


Fio.  t6.— Z^ny  pietnn  or  ndlognph  of  the  humm  foot. 

as  examining  his  hand  in  a  fluoroscopic  screen  held 
between  the  X-ray  tube  and  the  outside  of  the  fluoro- 
scope. 
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Both  the  fluoroscopic  examination  and  the  photo- 
graphic method  afford  great  aid  to  surgeons  and 
physicians  generally  in  the  examination  of  the  hu- 
]^^°'  man  body;  for  example,  when  a  person  is  suffering 
"t^™  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound,  the  painful  ex- 


odrbr 


pioration  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  steel  instru- 


:-rmji  ^gj^  called  the  probe,  is  no  longer  necessary.     Now 


pis.  77. -X-ray  Tube,  fnxa  device  by  R.  V.  WagnerA  Co.,of  Chiaca. 

a  simple  fluoroscopic  examination,  or,  what  is  often 
still  better,  a  more  permanent  record  by  means  of 
an  X-ray  photograph,  radiograph,  or  skiagraph,  as 
it  is  generally  called,  will  give  at  once  the  location 
of  the  ball ;  for  metallic  bodies,  like  lead,  are  exceed- 
ingly opaque  to  the  X-rays,  therefore  their  shadow  is 
well  defined  either  on  the  fluoroscope  screen  or  in  the 
radiograph. 
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A  radk^raph  of  the  human  hand  is  shown  in  Fif. 
75.  Here  the  bones  are  clearly  seen  through  tbe 
transparent  flesh  and  Wood  vessels  with  whidi  th^ 
are  covered.  In  Fig.  "^6,  a  similar  radiograph  is 
shown  of  the  foot,  the  separate  bones  being  dearly 
outlined  in  the  same  manner. 

A  variety  of  different  forms  have  been  given  to 
X-ray  tubes.     In  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  77,  a  single 


Fic  78. — FluonMcopic 

cathode  is  provided  with  a  concave  metallic  mirror. 
There  are  two  anodes.  The  anode  which  receives 
the  cathode  rays,  and  therefore  emits  the  X-rays 
when  the  cathode  stream  falls  on  its  surface,  is  gen- 
erally called  the  anti-cathode,  and  is  placed  in  the  in-  ^ 
clined  position  shown.  This  anode  is  made  heavy, 
so  as  to  avoid  rapid  destruction  by  means  of  bom- 
bardments from  the  cathode  rays  to  which  it  is  sub- 
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jected.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  expansions 
and  contractions  which  follow  changes  in  tem- 
wJtvSw  de. pcrature,  so  that  they  shall  not  produce  warping  and 
Sc*S&  ®'  consequent  destruction  of  the  tube.  When  this  tube 
is  in  proper  operation  one-half  of  the  surface  is 
lighted  with  a  peculiar  greenish  light,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  78,  where  an  image  of  the  spinal  column 
and  ribs  of  a  patient  standing  in  front  of  a  tube  is 
clearly  seen  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  fluorescent 
screen — ^held,  as  shown,  back  of  the  patient;  for 
when  the  room  is  kept  dark  a  fluoroscopic  screen 
may  be  employed  instead  of  placing  the  screen  in 
the  fluoroscopic  box. 
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Dalton't 


CHAPTER    XIII 

RADIO-ACnVITY — ^SPLIT   ATOMS  OR  ELECTRONS 

"The  highest  reach  of  human  science  is  the  recognition  of 
human  ignorance." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

JOHN  DALTON,  in  a  publication  entitled  "The 
New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  pub- 
lished in  1807,  stated  that  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  matter  consist  of  exceedingly  minute  bodies  atoSSc 
called  atoms.  He  maintained  that  these  atoms  are^****'^' 
infinitely  hard,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  cut, 
scratched  or  broken.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
they  were  called  atoms ;  the  word  atom  meaning  mat- 
ter which  is  indivisible,  or  which  can  not  be  cut. 
Dalton  pointed  out  that,  when  a  chemical  combina- 
tion takes  place,  it  is  the  atoms  that  enter  into  com- 
bination with  one  another;  that  each  atom  has  a 
definite  relative  weigfit  compared  with  hydrogen 
taken  as  unity  or  one;  that  the  composition  of  all 
chemical  compounds  is  definite,  and  consists  of  the 
indivisible  parts  or  atoms  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  each  other,'' that  all  elementary  substances  some 
that  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  com-  BaSon»t 
bine  in  definite  proportions  by  weight,  this  combina-  theory, 
tion  taking  place  between  either  two,  three,  or 
more  whole  atoms.  Dalton  believed  that  when 
chemical  decompositions  and  subsequent  recombi- 
nations occurred,  an  atom  of  one  elementary  sub- 
stance was  invariably  replaced  by  a  single  atom  of 
some  other  chemical  substance.     We  now  know, 
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however,  that  in  such  cases  a  single  atom  may  be 
replaced  by  two,  three,  or  more  atoms  of  other  sub- 
stances, according  to  what  is  called  their  atomicity 
or  valency. 

The  position  occupied  by  Dalton's  theory  for 
many  years,  may  be  seen  by  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Thorpe,  in  1849,  ^^  ^^  "Essays  on  Historieal 
Chemistry";  viz.,  that  "every  great  advance  in 
chemical  knowledge,  during  the  last  ninety  years, 
finds  its  interpretation  in  this  [Dalton's]  theory.** 

The  ancients  had  somewhat  similar  ideas  concern- 
MdiiSS.  ing  the  constitution  of  matter.     Lucretius  held  that 
tfeSiSS-  matter  is  made  up  of  indestructible  atoms,  while 
Sittw!**     Anaxagoras  held  that  matter  was  not  made  up  of 
separate  parts,  but  was  continuous  and  infinitely  di- 
visible.    While  scientific  men  are  still  somewhat 
divided   in   respect  to  the  constitution  of  matter, 
some,  like  Maxwell,  holding  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  matter  as  homogeneous  and  continuous, 
and   others,   like  Tait  and   Kelvin,   believing  that 
matter  is  continuous,   compressible,   and   intensely 
heterogeneous;  still,  with  some  few  exceptions,  at 
comparatively  recent  dates,  chemists  very  generally 
tS  and'    held  to  Daltou's  views  as  being  at  least  convenient, 
the  conS?-  and,  in  point  of  fact,  most  chemical  theory  has  been 
mattS-.°      based  on  such  ideas  until  quite  recently. 

A  feeling,  however,  has  gradually  been  arising  in 
the  minds  both  of  physicists  and  chemists,  that  not 
indivisible?  only  the  atomic  theory,  but  also  some  other  funda- 
mental physical  ideas,  such  as  that  of  the  character  of 
the  luminiferous  medium  through  which  the  waves 
of  light  are  propagated,  need  marked  modifications. 

In  a  recent  address  by  the  President  of  the  British 
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Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  an  ad- 
mirable discussion  is  given  of  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  changes  that  scientific  men  have  found 
necessary  to  make  in  the  general  ideas  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  almost  vmiversally,  and  which 
may  properly  be  called  fvmdamental  scientific  bj- 
liefs.    In  this  address,  Prof.  A.  W.  Riicker,  theSJj^faS* 
President  of  the  Association,  calls  attention  to  theJSSufc 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  such  matter  as^**'** 
gold,  water,  or  air,  as  being  uniformly  continuous 
throughout.     He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
such  matter,  there  is  a  condition  of  internal  commo- 
tion, in  which  the  particles  rapidly  move  to-and-fro. 

In  the  above  address  Riicker  cites  a  curious  ex- 
periment of  Sir  W.  Roberts  Austin,  in  which  pieces  DUfution 
of  gold  and  lead  were  placed  in  contact  with  eachfntolead 
other,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about  64"tei2p»i^ 
Fahrenheit  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
particles  of  the  gold  had  travelled  into  the  lead  to 
such  an  extent  that  not  only  were  the  two  metals 
united,  but  "on  analysis  appreciable  quantities  of 
the  gold  were  detected  even  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  5  mm.  from  the  common  surface,  while  within 
a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mm.  from  the  sur- 
face gold  had  penetrated  into  the  lead  i  oz.  6  pwts. 
per  ton,  an  amount  which  could  have  been  profitably 
extracted."  Such  effects,  he  properly  states,  could 
not  possibly  be  explained  but  on  the  supposition  of 
separate  parts,  in  a  state  of  motion,  having  pene- 
trated into  the  spaces  between  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  superposed  body.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  both  of  expansion 
and  heat,  as  well  as  the  above  phenomenon  of  com- 
bination of  the  lead  and  gold,  could  not  be  made  in- 
telligible by  any  other  h)rpotheses  than  those  which 
are  at  the  basis  of  the  atomic  theory. 
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grained- 
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ordinary 

matter. 


The  conclusion  is  reached  that  matter  possesses 
relatively  a  coarse-gfrainedness ;  is  not  identical  in 
constitution  throughout;  and  that  adjacent  minute 
parts  are  distinguishable  from  each  other,  either 
by  being  of  diflFerent  nature  or  in  different  states. 


Ionization 
of  gas. 


Atomic 
chips  itto- 
ducedby 
X-rays. 


When  a  current  of  electricity  is  made  to  flow 
through  a  gas,  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  gas  appear 
to  be  torn  or  divided  into  parts  which  carry  posi- 
tive and  negative  charges,  as  they  move  in  oppo- 
site directions.  It  is  only  when  such  a  breakdown 
occurs  that  the  gas  is  able  to  conduct  electricity. 
By  the  passage  of  the  X-rays  through  a  gas,  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  gas 
are  broken  into  fragments  by  the  radiation,  and 
that  these  broken  parts  are  oppositely  charged,  and 
scattered  among  the  unbroken  atoms.  A  gas  so 
acted  on  is  said  to  be  ionized.  Here,  then,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  so-called  ztom  has  frag- 
ments broken  off  from  it,  an  idea  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  idea  so  long  held  by  most  chemists 
and  physicists  that  atoms  could  not  be  cut  or  broken. 


Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  believes  that  it  is  possible 
thus  to  break  off  from  an  atom  a  small  part  of  its 
mass,  a  quantity  not  exceeding  toSif  of  the  whole. 
He  has  called  these  fragments  of  the  atom  the  cor- 
puscles. He  believes  that  these  corpuscles  act  as  the 
carriers  of  a  negative  charge  in  an  electric  current. 
He  believes  that  it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  even  prob- 
able, that  the  atoms  of  elementary  substances  are 
composed  of  combinations  of  parts  of  some  simpler 
fundamental  form  of  matter — ^possibly,  as  has  been 
tation  suggested  by  some,  of  the  universal  ether.  If  sudi 
metals  not  yicws  bc  corrcct,  it  may  be  possible  to  realize  the 

necessarily  •'  "^ 

impossible,  dream  of  the  alchemist,  and  to  convert  or  change 
any  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
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In  1896,  a  Frenchman  named  Henri  Becquerel, 
while  studying  the  action  of  the  X-rays  on  certain  Jj^f"* 
phosphorescent  substances,  in  causing  them  to  emit"**"""^- 
a  radiation,  which,  like  the  X-rays,  possessed  the 
power  of  passing  through  substances  claque  to  or- 
dinary light,  noticed  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  uranium  salts,  previous  exposure  to  sunlight  was 
unnecessary.  In  other  words,  Becquerel  discovered 
that  salts  of  uranium  are  able  to  give  off  radiation  at 
all  times,  without  any  exposure  to  stmlight,  and  that 
such  radiations,  like  the  X-rays,  can  pass  through 
opaque  bodies  and  affect  sensitive  photographic 
plates.  These  rays  are  called  uranium  rays ;  or,  from 
the  name  of  their  discoverer,  Becquerel  rays.  They 
possess  the  power  of  discharging  electrified  bodies  in 
their  neighborhood  by  the  ionization  of  the  air  sur- 
rounding them.  In  this  respect  they  are  like  the 
X-rays  and  the  cathode  rays. 

Several  months  after  this  discovery  by  Becquerel, 
two  investigators  discovered  that  thorium  and  its 
compounds  possess,  like  uranium,  the  ability  to  emit 
pectjiar  rays.    Subsequently,  through  a  careful  study 
of  a  mineral  called  pitchblende,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  ores  from  which  uranium  is  obtained,  there 
were  discovered  two  hitherto  imknown  elementary 
substances,  which  are  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  DiKovery 
times  more  sensitive  than  uranium,  and  possess  a  elements, 
radio-activity,  as  this  peculiar  property  is  called,  oneSdiumand 
hundred  thousand  times  as  great  as  that  of  uraniimi.  *^^^^ 
These  substances  were  called  polonium  and  radium. 
A  third  additional  substance  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered,   called    actinium,    which    also    possessed 
marked  powers  of  radio-activity. 

The  peculiar  rays  emitted  by  these  substances  are 
called  respectively  polonium  rays,  actinium  rays,  and 


and  radinm 
ra3r8. 
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radium  rays.  Polonium  rays  appear  to  be  readily 
StiSi™*  stopped  by  a  very  thin  sheet  of  metallic  foil.  Ura- 
nium rays  are  more  penetrating,  passing  through 
metals,  glass,  and,  in  fact,  all  substances,  with,  how- 
ever, a  greater  or  less  loss  in  intensity.  Polonium, 
radium,  and  actinium  rays  appear  to  consist  of  mix- 
tures of  both  penetrating  and  non-penetrating  rajrs. 

Like  the  X-rays,  the  radium  rays  possess  the  power 
hami       of  reddening  or  burning  the  skin,  and  may  cause 
severe  inflammation,  only  in  the  case  of  the  radium 
rays  the  influence  does  not  set  in  until  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  exposure.    The  curious  fact,  there- 
fore, exists  that  a  fragment  of  radium,  which  con- 
tinues to  emit  rays  whether  exposed  to  sunlight  or 
not,  if  carried  in  a  small  glass  bottle  in  one's  pocket, 
eftSt  of     would  be  able  to  produce  a  serious  bum  without  his 
rJ^  bSna.  kuowiug  it  Until  three  or  four  wedcs  afterward,  un- 
less he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  shielding  him- 
self against  its  malign  influence  by  surrounding  the 
bottle  with  an  impenetrable  covering  of  thick  lead. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  the  curious  cate- 
gory of  these  peculiar  rays.  If  the  X-rays  are  per- 
xtS?1SJ  mitted  to  strike  against  some  object,  they  are  able, 
diaSon?"  like  the  cathode  rays,  to  produce  a  secondary  radia- 
tion. The  Becquerel  rays  possess  the  same  property. 
These  secondary  rays  possess  the  power  of  ionizing 
gas,  and  affecting  photographic  plates.  It  will  be  im- 
possible, however,  for  us  to  give  them  any  further  at- 
tention. 

The  fragmental  atomic  matter  or  corpuscles  are 
momcL  sometimes  called  electrons,  or  electrions.  Kelvin  has 
F?Lknn>  recently  proposed  a  modification  of  Franklin's  single- 
eiS?tri?hy^  fluid  hypothesis,  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  single 
pothesia.     imponderable  electric  fluid,  whidi  Franklin  assumed 
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to  exist  in  all  matter,  consists  of  equal  and  similar 
atoms  or  electrons,  much  smaller  than  the  atoms  of 
ponderable  matter. ' 

William  Crookes,  in  a  recent  paper,  states  that  similarity 
electrons  emanating  from  radio-active  bodies  behave  Sf.^S^'« 
in  all  respects  like  material  particles,  and,  unlike  ^^^tier 
ether  waves,  are  impeded  by  the  molecules  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.    He  states  that  the  electrons  from 
actinium  partake  of  the  properties  of  a  fog  or  a  mist 
of  material  particles.    He  explains  how  the  electron 
theory  throws  light  on  a  fact  that  has  long  puzzled 
scientific  men,  viz.,  that  if  a  coin  is  placed  on  a  sensi- 
tive photographic  plate  in  perfect  darkness,  and  con- 
nected for  a  few  seconds  with  one  terminal  of  an 
induction  coil,  a  development  of  the  plate  will  show 
an  image  of  the  raised  portions  of  the  coin  that  havedecS^M 
come  in  contact  with  the  sensitized  surface.    This  has  iS/jStSl 
generally  been  ascribed  to  an  electrified  stream  of  K^ 
air  particles,  or  to  the  brush  discharge  escaping  from 
the  sharp  portions  of  the  coin ;  but,  if  the  coin  be  im- 
bedded at  the  centre  of  a  block  of  paraffin  2  cm. 
thick,  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  emit 
streams  of  electrified  air,  a  photograph  can  still  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  induction  coil.    It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  electrons,  which  pass  easily 
through  the  paraffin  from  the  coin  to  the  plate,  arc 
the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF    MAGNETISM 

"In  early  times  the  magnetic  power  was  believed  to  belong 
only  to  the  K)destone.  It  was  next  believed  to  belong  only  to 
the  lodestone  and  iron  or  steel;  now,  however,  every  ma- 
terial substance  is  found  to  be  affected  more  or  less  by  its  in- 
fluence."— Woodcroft:  English  Patents,  Abridgments 

iHERE  exists  in  nature  a  particular  ore  of  iron 
called  the  lodestone,  some  specimens  of  which 
naturally  possess  magnetic  powers;  viz.,  that 
of  attracting  or  drawing  to  them  small  pieces  of  iron, 
S^iSb?"  and  also,  when  suspended  so  as  to  be  able  to  readily 
■tone.  move  or  turn  in  any  direction,  of  coming  to  rest 
when  pointing  approximately  to  the  geographical 
north.  This  ore  of  iron  occurs  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  rare  or 
difficult  to  find. 

In  the  form  of  lodestone,  magnetism  was  known 
Magnetism  ^o  the  ancicnts  at  an  exceedingly  early  date,   al- 
Md^nte »  though  they  were  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  its  pe- 
^ri?ul^     culiar  properties.     Which  of  its  two  characteristic 
wer^SS?  properties  above  referred  to,  i,e.,  its  attractive  or  di- 
^^*™*^*      rective  force,  was  first  observed   is  not  certainly 
known.    In  the  opinion  of  some,  its  power  of  draw- 
ing iron  to  it  was  believed  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered, but  according  to  others,  its  power  of  direct- 
ing or  pointing  to  the  north  was  the  property  that 

was  first  noted. 
(2^6) 
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Those  who  believe  that  the  attractive  power  of 
magnetism  was  first  discovered  assert  that  its  dis- 
coverer was  a  shepherd  named  Magnes,  who  was 
very  unexpectedly  detained  on  Mt  Ida,  in  Phrygia,  JJSSSed 
Asia  Minor,  by  the  iron  nails  in  his  shoes  being  held id^niUto 
fast  to  a  large  mass  of  lodestone,  with  which  they**"^* 
accidentally  came  into  contact.     According  to  others, 
this  detention  was  caused  by  the  curious  fact  that  he 
was  tmable  to  detach  his  shepherd's  crook  from  a 
mass  of  lodestone,  to  which  it  was  firmly  held  by  the 
iron  hook  with  which  it  was  mounted.    According 
to  still  others,  the  discovery  of  the  attractive  power  Alleged 
of  the  lodestone  was  made  about  one  thousand  years  o^du^^ 
before  Christ,  by  a  Greek,  who  obtained  from  Mag-  Gre^£  a 
nesia,  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  a  specimen  of  the  lode- obtS^*^* 
stone.    There  are  still  others  who  believe  that  thci^AiEi 

Minor 

word  magnet  was  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
"magnis,"  which  means  heavy,  in  reference  to  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  lodestone. 

If  very  early  Chinese  history  is  to  be  credited,  it 
would  appear  that  the  world's  knowledge  of  magnet- 
ism extended  into  a  period  much  earlier  than  theKnowiedm 
times  of  the  early  Greeks  or  Romans;  viz.,  to  a  date&m^it«d 
as  early  as  2600  b.c.   In  Duhalde's  "General  His- Chinese 
tory  of  China,"  it  is  asserted,  that,  according  to 
ancient  records,  when  the  Emperor  Hoangti  was 
warring  against  Tchi  Yepu,  on  the  termination  of  a 
battle,  disastrous  to  the  latter,  Hoangti,  by  the  use  of 
a  needle,  which  possessed  the  power  "to  determine 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,"  "overtook  Tchi  Yeou, 
made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death."    In  the  ^    ^^^ 
same  history  it  is  stated  that  at  a  later  date,  1040  g^^^JJ 
B.C.,  another  Chinese  notable,  named  Tchieou  Kong,  ^  Tchieon 
gave  to  certain   ambassadors   a  valuable  present  «<ho  bIc. 
in  the  shape  of  an   instrument,   which  possessed 
the  strange  power  of  guiding  them  home.    One  side 
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of  this  instrument  is  said  to  have  pointed  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  side  to  the  south. 

Whether  the  early  knowledge  concerning  magnet- 
ism in  China  began  with  the  discovery  of  the  direc- 
tive power  of  the  magnet,  or,  with  the  discovery  of 
its  power  of  attraction  for  iron,  is  uncertain.   Even 
if  we  endeavor  to  solve  this  question  by  etymologi- 
cal study  of  the  early  words  used  for  magnet,  we 
will  still  experience  the  same  uncertainty.    Thus,  in 
Chinese,  the  lodestone  is  called  "thsu-chy,"  or  the 
lovestone ;  also  "hy-thy-chy,"  which  means  the  stone 
that  snatches  up  iron.     In  fact,  in  nearly  all  lan- 
guages we  can  find  words  whose  etymology  would 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  its  power  of  at- 
Btymoiogi-  tractiou.    This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  William 
StiSf  of "  Snow  Harris,  in  his  work  on  "Rudimentary  Magnet- 
fw^^r^*^^^  ism."   Thus,  in  the  Siamese  language  the  word  for 
iSfSiJfg    magnet  is  "me-lek,"  or  that  which  attracts  iron.    In 
toicuon      Sanscrit  the  word  is  "ayaskanta,"  or  loving  toward 
for  iron.     \^q^     j^  ^he  Talmud,  the  "Jewish  Traditions  of  the 
Elders,"  a  magnet  is  called  "achzhab'th,"  or  the 
stone  which  attracts.     Even  in  the  European  lan- 
guages, the  French  call  a  magnet  "I'aimant,"  or  the 
loving  stone ;  and  in  Hungarian  it  is  called  "magnet 
ko,"  or  the  lovestone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnet  has  also  been  called 

by  words  that  refer  to  its  ability  to  point  or  direct 

csIsigiSS-'  to  the  geographical  north.   For  example,  in  Chinese, 

eariy°v?ords  the  magnet  is  called  "tchu-chy,"  which  means  the  di- 

lodestpne    rectiug  stone.   In, a  Chinese  dialect  (Tonkinin)  the 

to  its  direc-  word  is  "d'auamtchum,"  which  means  the  stone 

'  which  points  or  shows  the  way  to  the  south.     In 

Sweden  the  lodestone  is  called  the  seeing  stone,  or 

the  "segelsten."  In  Icelandic,  it  is  called  the  leading 

stone,  or  the  "leiderstein,"  and  in  Saxon,  its  signifi- 
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cation  is  to  lead,  "laedan,"  from  which  we  get  the 
name  lodestone.  In  this  last  connection  it  might  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spelling 
loadstone,  sometimes  given  to  this  word,  and  which, 
probably,  signifies  heavy  stone,  is  not  as  much  in  ac- 
cord with  et3rmological  usage  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  as  the  orthography  lodestone. 

Before  leaving  this  very  interesting  early  history  Homer, 
of  magnetism,  it  may  be  stated  that  Homer,  oi^cmeotionl 
thousand  years  B.C.,  gives  a  brief  mention  of  the^j^^of 
directive  power  of  the  lodestone.    Thales,  the  Greek, 
ta  whom  we  have  already  referred  in  connection  with  .p,,^j^, 
tiie  rubbed  amber,  speaks  in  his  writings  of  the^"**^ 
kxlestone  as  if  he  confidently  believed  that  it  was^^Sf" 
possessed  of  a  variety  of  animal  spirit,  and  was,  }jJ2J^S,J* 
therefore,  endowed  with  a  kind  of  life.     Wood- 
croft,  in  his  introduction  to  the  subject  of  magnet- 
ism in  the  Abridgments  of  Specifications  Relating  to 
Patents  for  Inventions  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
dtes  the  following  additional-  early  writers  as  call- 
ing attention  to  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet, 
viz.,  P)rthagoras,  600  B.C.;  Euripides  and  Plato,  50o£j^jedg« 
B.C. ;  Aristotle,  400  b.c.  ;  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  100  ^^^^ 
B.C.    It  was  the  Roman  poet,  Lucretius,  who,  in  his  ^«^«>«- 
philosophical  work  "De  Rerum  Natura,"  spoke  in- 
telligently concerning  the  magnet.    We  append  Dr. 
Busby's  translation  of  this  passage : 

"Now,  chief  of  all,  the  magnet's  power  I  sing, 
And  from  what  laws  the  attractive  functions  spring:        Busbr** 
The  magnet's  name  the  observing  Grecians  drew  tno&tipB 

From  the  magnetic  region  where  it  grew ;  Lncratioi 

Its  viewless  potent  virtues  men  surprise,  2i^ 

Its  strange  effects  they  view  with  wondering  eyes. 
When,  without  aid  of  hinges,  links,  or  springs^ 
A  pendent  chain  we  hold  of  steely  rings. 
Dropt  from  the  stone— the  stone  the  binding  source^— 
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Ring  cleaves  to  ring,  and  owns  magnetic  force : 
Those  held  superior,  those  below  maintain. 
Circle  'neath  circle  downward  draws  in  vain. 
Whilst  free  in  air  disports  the  oscillating  chain.** 


Pliny  on  the 
repe 


In   addition   to    Lucretius,  Pliny,   who,   in   the 
Iient"**  thirty-sixth  book  of  his  Natural  History,  appears 
ScMgnet. to  have  observed  the  power  possessed  by  a  magnet 
of  repelling  bodies,  thus  remarks :  "There  is  a  kind 
of  stone  in  Ethiopia,  which  will  not  abide  iron,  but 
repulses  and  driveth  iron  away  from  it."    At  a  much 
later  date,  a.d.  400,  Marcellus  refers  to  the  lode- 
stone,  both  as  attracting  and  repelling  iron.    Lucre- 
tius,   in   "De   Rerum   Natura,"   mentioned  above, 
on  TO*^'**   speaks  thus  obscurely  concerning  the  repelling  power 
pS^r^f  possessed  by  a  magnet:  "I  have  seen,  at  Samo- 
byaiodS"  thrace,  iron  jump  and  filings  dance  in  brass  vessels, 
when  a  piece  of  lodestone  was  placed  underneath,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  iron  was  repelled  from  the 
stone."    Here,  undoubtedly,  Lucretius  was  in  error. 
There  was  certainly  no  repulsion,  but  merely  attrac- 
tion of  the  magnet  drawing  the  iron  particles  to  it 
and  permitting  them  to  be  replaced  by  others,  as  its 
position  was  changed  ffom  one  side  of  the  brass 
vessel  to  the  other. 

The  exact  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's 

compass,  in  which  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet 

is  employed  to  direct  a  ship  in  its  course  across  the 

jamuchus.  occan,  is  also  uncertain.    Jamlichus,  in  his  Life  of 

P5rthagoras,    says    "that    Pythagoras    took    from 

Directive    Abarfs,  the  H3rperborean  [dweller  in  the  extreme 

^~^®' north],  his  golden  dart,  without  which  it  was  im- 

f^ave*****  possible  for  him  to  find  his  road."    According  to 

to  aJSST  Gaubil,  the  directive  tendency  of  the  needle  was 

A.D.3a3     icnown  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  D3masty  of 

Humboldt.  Haz,  A.D.  223.     Alexander  Humboldt  also  ascribes 

an  early  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  the  Chinese,  who 
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are  reputed  to  have  had  sailing  craft  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  that  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  magnetic 
needle  at  least  700  years  before  the  compass  was 
used  by  European  nations. 


Rttde  fonn 


A  rude  form  of  compass  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented at  a  very  early  date,  in  northern  Asia,  and  to of«>mp2 
have  been  carried  by  the  Tartars  to  China.    These  by?2uJi 
same  Tartars  are  credited  with  the  use  of  a  miniature  incfow 
figure  of  a  man  resting  on  a  pivot,  and  holding  in  ^*  ^*^' 
his  hand  a  small  magnet,  so  arranged  that  the  figure 
always  pointed  to  the  south.    It  was  by  the  use  of 
such  a  figure  that  the  Tartars  found  their  way  across 
the  grassy  plains  that  covered  extended  portions  of 
their  territory.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  at  a 
very  early  date,  the  directive  power  of  magnetism 
was  practically  enSployed  by  the  Qiinese.    Although 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  magnetism 
was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  yet  they  knew 
that  the  strange  power  of  the  lodestone  could  readily  employ^ 
be  imparted  to  a  piece  of  steel  by  merely  rubbing  the  iSg  SST^' 
steel  acfainst  the  stone.    In  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  sMeiTbJr 
languages,  there  are  terms  employed  for  the  magnet 
which  signify  "stone  for  rubbing  the  needle,*'  and 
the  "stone  for  rubbing  the  steel  needle." 

According  to  a  French  poem  f oimd  in  a  curious 
quarto  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  state- to  compa* 
ments  occur  which  show  that  the  mariner's  compass  publication, 
was  known  at  least  during  the  twelfth  century.  In 
a  History  of  Jerusalem,  by  Cardinal  de  Vitry,  pub- 
lished about  A.D.  1200,  mention  is  made  of  the  great 
value  of  the  mariner's  compass  to  those  who  travel 
much  on  the  water. 

Guiot  de 
Province 

Guiot  de  Province,  in  one  of  his  poems,  states  that  tSiShld 
before  the  year  a.d.    1200  mariners  employed  aSaviglion. 
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"touched**  needle,  mounted  on  a  piece  of  straw,  to 
guide  them  over  the  ocean. 

As  early  as  1242,  navigators  on  the  Syrian  seas 
employed  for  determining  their  direction  a  compass 
EmpiOT-     ^^dle,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  sewing  needle  that 
™*°i**'  V-  had  been  touched  by  a  lodestone.    This  needle  was 
^^S^^j^g^g^  mounted  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  allowed  to  float  on 
A.D.  xa4a.    the  water  surface.    According  to  Sir  William  Sno^ 
Harris,  the  length  of  this  needle  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  about  six  inches,  and  the  needle  sus- 
pended on  a  point  in  a  white  china  dish  or  bowl 
filled  with  water,  probably,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  vessel.    A  much  later  refer- 
uacof       ^^^^  ^s  made  by  Adams,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
;;^*J^  "Natural  Philosophy,"published  in  1794,  in  which  he 
dfa5^<?"  declares  Verstomanus  affirms  that  during  a.d.  1500 
'-  '  ->.  isoo.  jj^  sa^  an  East  Indian  pilot  determine  the  course  of 
his  ship  by  means  of  the  directive  tendency  of  a  mag- 
net, and  claims  that  the  arrangement  of  such  needle 
or  compass  was  not  imlike  that  used  at  the  present 
time.     In  a.d.   1269  Adsiger  refers  to  a  compass 
needle  mounted  on  an  axis,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
declination  of  the  compass  needle,  that  is,  of  its  fail- 
ure to  point  to  the  exact  geographical  north. 


in  A.D. 


ifSS^**"       According  to  others,  a  Neapolitan,  named  Flavio 
^JTtf*^   Gioi,  who  lived  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  is  believed 
P"^p^»  to  have  invented  the  compass  needle  about  132a 
Gioi  was  a  nobleman  in  the  city  of  Principati,  which 
has  since  that  time  borne  a  representation  of  a  mar- 
iner's compass  on  its  coat-of-arms. 

vS^  Gilbert,  in  his  "De  Magnete,"  published  in  1600, 
^mpaatin  asscrts  that  Paulus  Venetus  brought  the  mariner's 
A.D.^a6o.    compass  from  China  to  Italy  in  a.d.  1260. 
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In   1492,  Columbus,  in  the  famous  voyage  in 
which  he  made  the  discovery  of  America,  observed  Dbcoverif 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  its  failure  to  ^IJ^ 
point  to  the  north  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.    As  vftcSSSS^^ 
have  already  mentioned,  the  fact  of  the  variation  of  ^  ^^'  ^^^ 
the  compass  was  noticed  long  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  but  it  was  this  intelligent  navigator,  who 
first  discovered  that  the  amount  of  this  deviation  was 
by  no  means  a  constant  quantity,  but  varied  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.    At  a  somewhat  later  date, 
1497,  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  that  the  deviation  ote^uoa 
of  the  compass  was  real,  and  had  the  same  value  for  uoJoithe 
the  same  magnetic  needle  in  the  same  parts  of  tiie^^!^ 
earth. 

Irving,  in  his  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus," 
volume  one,  page  291,  thus  refers  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced  on  Columbus  and  his  companions  when  they  "Life  of 
first  noted  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  apparently  on  ^ 

«      .  ..        «.        ^.  Tuiation  of 

losmg  its  directive  power:  tiiecompa» 

"On  the  13th  of  September,  1492,  he  [Columbus]  ** 
perceived  about  nightfall  that  the  needle,  instead  of 
pointing  to  the  north  star,  varied  about  one-half  a 
point,  or  between  5°  and  6®,  to  the  northwest,  and 
still  more  on  the  following  morning.  Struck  with 
this  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively  for 
three  days,  and  found  that  the  variation  increased  as 
he  advanced.  He  at  first  made  no  mention  of  this 
phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready  his  people  were  to 
take  alarm;  but  it  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  consemation.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  laws  of  nature  were  changing  as 
they  advanced,  and  that  they  were  entering  into  an- 
other world,  subject  to  unknown  influences.  They 
apprehended  that  the  compass  was  about  to  lose  its 
mysterious  virtues,  and  without  this  guide,  what  was 
to  become  of  them  in  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean? 
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Colmnbus  tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for  rea- 
sons with  which  to  allay  their  terrors.    He  told  them 
that  the  direction  of  the  needle  was  not  to  the  polar 
star,  but  to  some  fixed  and  invisible  point     The 
SSS^    variation  was  not  caused  by  any  failing  in  the  con*- 
M tooSL  pass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  North  Star  itself, 
M Sec^  which  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes 
PM8  needle,  ^j^ J  revolutious,  and  every  day  described  a  circle 
round  the  pole.    The  high  opinion  that  the  pilots  en- 
tertained of  Columbus,  as  a  profound  astronomer, 
gave  weight  to  his  theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided.** 

If  a  magnetic  needle  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  able 
indinatioa  to  movc  freely  in  a  vertical  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal 
^^^Srtic^^  plane,  it  will  not  remain  in  its  horizontal  position 
*"      like  an  ordinary  compass  needle,  but  will  incline  or 
dip  toward  the  earth.    This  deviation  is  called  the 
inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle    This  in- 
clination was  discovered  in  1576,  by  Robert  Norman, 
a  practical  optician  of  London.      Norman  noticed 
the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle  at  this  time  was 
nearly  72' 


,0 


Norman  thus  describes  his  discovery  of  the  dip  of 
the  needle: 

"Having,'*  says  he,  "made  many  and  divers  com- 
passes, and  using  always  to  finish  and  end  them  be- 
Nonnan»8   fore  I  touchcd  the  needle,  I  found  continually  that 
ofSJdJ   after  I  had  touched  the  3rrons  [irons]  with  the  stone;, 
m^ctic    that  presently  the  north  point  thereof  would  bend 
Lon^     or  decline  downward  under  the  horizon  in  some 
inx576.  '    quantity;  inasmuch,  that  to  the  flie  of  the  compass, 
which  before  was  made  equal,  I  was  still  constrained 
to  put  some  small  piece  of  wax  in  the  south  part 
thereof  to  counterpoise  this  declining,  and  to  make  it 
equal  again. 

"Which  effect  having  many  times  passed  mj 


in. 
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hands  without  any  great  r^;ard  thereunto,  as  igno- 
rant of  any  such  property  in  the  stone,  and  not  hav-  how  not- 
ing  heard  or  read  of  any  such  matter ;  it  chanced  at  S^S5«S? 
length  that  there  came  to  my  hands  an  instrument  g^S  *" 
to  be  made  with  a  needle  of  six  inches  long,  which  preTeout 
needle,  after  I  had  polished  and  cut  off  at  justp^lw^ 
length  and  made  to  stand  level  upon  the  point,  so^||fS|j[£ 
that  nothing  rested,  but  only  touching  of  it  with  the 
stone;  when  I  had  touched  the  same  presently  the 
north  part  thereof  declined  down  in  such  sort  that 
being  constrained  to  cut  away  some  of  that  part,  and 
to  make  it  equal  again,  in  the  end  I  cut  it  too  short, 
and  so  spoiled  the  needle  wherein  I  had  taken  so 
much  pains. 

"Here  by  being  stroken  into  some  choler,  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  seek  further  into  this  effect,  and  mak- 
ing certain  learned  and  expert  men  (my  friends) 
acquainted  in  this  matter.  They  advised  me  to 
frame  some  instrument,  and  to  make  some  exact 
trial  how  much  the  needle  touched  with  the  stone 
would  decline,  or  what  greatest  angle  it  would  make 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon." 

The  variation  of  the  compass  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus.     In  a 
Chinese  book  on  Medicine  and  Natural  History,  by  viiSt??n  o* 
Keu-tsoung-Chy,  written  about  a.d.  iiii,.the  f ol- nccdie in 

I        .  cf         ^  Chinese  »t 

lowing  occurs:  about 

"When  a  steel  point  is  rubbed  with  a  magnet  jt""^^' 
acquires  the  property  of  pointing  to  the  south :  yet 
it  declines  always  to  the  east,  and  hence  does  not 
point  straight  to  the  south.  If  the  needle  be  passed 
through  a  wick  (made  of  rush)  and  placed  on  water 
it  will  also  indicate  the  south,  but  with  a  continual 
inclination  toward  a  point  *ping,'  or  five-sixths  to 
the  south."  This  was  the  variation  at  Pekin  at  the 
time  the  observation  was  made. 
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The  first  published  notice  of  the  production  of 
Maffnetiza.  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron  by  a  Hghtning  stroke 
by^^^  was  made  by  Gassendi  in  1630,  who  notes  that  a  bar 
Sdfd  by  "^  of  iron  which  had  been  in  the  same  position  for 
rtro£!°*^    many  years  and  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  pos- 
sessed magnetic  properties.     We  now  know  that 
either  the  lightning  or  the  mere  resting  of  the  iron 
on  the  earth  might  have  magnetized  the  bar. 

The  mysterious  power  possessed  by  the  lodestone 
to  act  at  a  distance  has  led  to  many  curious  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  might  be  possible.     In  a  publica- 
"ThcSe-    tion  entitled,  "The  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,'*  by 
swiftMcs-  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  suggestion  of  one  Famianus 
Strada  is  given : 

"Let  there  be  two  needles  provided  of  an  equal 

Length  and  Bigness,  being  both  of  them  touched  by 

Curious     the  same  lodestone ;  let  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet 

inventionofbe  olaccd  ou  the  Circles  on  which  they  are  moved, 

r  amianus 

Strada.  as  the  Points  of  the  Compass  under  the  needle  of  the 
Mariner's  Chart.  Let  the  Friend  that  is  to  travd 
take  one  of  these  with  him,  first  agreeing  upon  the 
Days  and  Hours  wherein  they  should  confer  to- 
gether; at  which  times,  if  one  of  them  move  the 
Needle,  the  other  Needle,  by  Sympathy,  will  move 
unto  the  same  letter  in  the  other  instantly,  though 
they  are  never  so  far  distant;  and  thus  by  several 
Motions  of  the  Needle  to  the  Letters,  they  may 
easily  make  up  any  Words  or  Sense  which  they 
have  a  mind  to  express.'* 

Additional  historical  references  to  different  dis- 
of^riy  coveries  and  inventions  in  the  early  history  of  mag- 
legenJsandnetism  will  be  made  under  their  proper  heads  in  dif- 

folk-lore        -  e      %  •      *        *  ▼•«*«•' 

to  earij^  e  *^^^^*  parts  of  this  book.     It  Will  be  interesting, 
SlSm"      l^^^wever,  before  closing  this  chapter  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  magnetism,  to  refer  briefly  to  some  mythSj 
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legends  and  folk-lore  concerning  early  ideas  regard- 
ing this  extremely  interesting  branch  of  physical 
science.  As  regards  the  lifting  power  of  magnets, 
Guillemin,  in  his  "Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  states, 
that  according  to  Pliny,  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
and  Dinochares,  his  architect,  had  prepared  for 
Queen  Arsinoe  the  plan  of  a  temple,  they  arranged 
to  have  the  entire  arch  built  of  lodestone,  so  that  an 
iron  statue  of  the  Goddess  should  remain  suspended 
to  the  ceiling  by  simple  contact. 

St.  Augustine  states  that  in  certain  countries  the 
Pagan  priests,  in  order  to  deceive  the  people,  had  uJle^^^Jn^t 
placed  strong  magnets,  both  in  the  arch  of  the  tem-  SSSiSjd 
pie  and  in  the  floor  directly  below  the  arch,  so  that  p^^f*" 
the  two  opposite  attractions  held  suspended  in  midair 
an  iron  statue  without  any  apparent  means  of  sup- 
port. 

The  legend  of  Mahomet's  coffin,  which  was*  made 
of  iron,  being  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Legend  of 
mosque  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  known  to  nearly  c<^™*' ' 
all.  Another  statement  refers  to  this  coffin  as  being 
held  in  mid-air,  with  no  visible  means  of  support,  by 
means  of  magnets  placed  both  in  the  ceiling  and 
floor,  directly  above  and  under  the  iron  coffin. 

Somewhat  in  this  same  line,  an  early  account  is 
given  in  a  quaint  book  published  in  1708,  by  John 
Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Qiester,  and  taken  from  volume 
II.  of  "Kircher  de  Arte  Magnetica,"  describing  in 
detail  a  toy  well  known  to-day  in  philosophical  cabi-  An  i^uai 
nets.  "Get  a  Glass  Sphere,  fill  it  with  such  Liquors  Comet's 
as  may  be  clear  of  the  same  Colours,  immixable,  such 
as  Oyl  of  Tartar  or  Spirit  of  Wine ;  In  which  it  is 
casie  so  to  poise  a  little  (iron)  Globe  or  other  statue, 
that  It  shall  swim  in  the  Centre.    Under  tfiis  Glass 
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Sphere  there  should  be  a  lodestone  concealed  by  the 
Motion  of  which  this  statue  (Having  a  Needle 
touched  within  it),  and  may  be  constrained  to  show 
the  Hour  or  Sign." 

The  following  examples  taken  from  common 
legend,  or  folk-lore,  show  how  common  was  a  be- 
lief in  the  occasional  existence  of  unusually  large 
masses  of  lodestone  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
following  is  mentioned  by  Guillemin  in  his  "Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism": 

"Tales  of  another  kind  show  how  people  were  as- 
tonished by  the  curious  property  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion. 'The  celebrated  astronomer  and  geographer, 
Ptolemy,  says,  from  public  report,  the  truth  of  which, 
o/Se  by  the  way,  he  does  not  warrant,  that  the  ships  which 
SdStone.^  go  to  the  Mauiolcs  Isles  would  have  been  held  there 
if  they  had  not  taken  the  precaution  in  building  them 
to  use  bolts  of  wood  instead  of  iron  nails.  Ptolemy 
asks  if  this  was  caused  by  the  large  mines  of  lode- 
stone in  the  islands?'  After  Ptolemy  has  assigned 
the  position  of  the  Manioles,  between  Taprobanus 
and  the  Golden  Chersonese  (Ceylon  and  Malacca), 
they  without  doubt  are  in  the  archipelago  of  Anda- 
man or  Nicobar.  'According  to  Pliny  there  are  near 
the  Indus  two  mountains,  one  of  which  attracts  iron 
and  the  other  repels  it;  at  a  certain  position  a  trav- 
eller who  has  nails  of  iron  in  his  boots  on  one  of  the 
mountains  can  not  place  his  feet  on  the  ground, 
while  on  the  other  his  feet  remain  fixed  to  the 
ground.^ 


9   » 


The  following  is  taken  from  that  charming  com- 

Nrhts"     bination  of  vivid  Eastern  imagination,  early  m)rths, 

a22.  MO    ^^^  curious  folk-lore,  called  the  Arabian  Nights.  We 

c^Sf      *'®*^  ^^  *^  adventures  of  Agib,  son  of  King  Cassib, 

as  told  in  the  story  of  the  Third  Royal  Calender. 
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Agib  telb  of  a  storm  whidi  drove  the  ship,  on 
which  he  was  a  passenger,  out  of  its  course,  and 
brought  it  within  the  allied  attractive  power  of  a 
mountain  of  lodestone ;  but  we  prefer  to  let  Agib  tell 
his  own  story. 

"  'Alas  Y   cried  the  pilot,  'the  tempest  which  we 
have  outlived,  has  so  driven  us  from  our  track,  that 
by  mid-day  to-morrow,  we  shall  find  ourselves  near  comtenui. 
that  Uackness,  which  is  a  mountain  consisting  en-^St'*^ 
tirely  of  a  mass  of  lodestone,  that  will  soon  attract 
our  fleet,  oa  account  of  the  bolts  and  nails  in  the 
ships.    To-morrow,  when  we  shall  have  come  with- 
in a  certain  distance,  the  power  of  the  lodestone  will 
be  so  violent,  that  all  the  nails  will  be  drawn  out,  and 
fastened  to  the  mountain :  our  ships  will  then  fall  in 
pieces  and  sink.     As  it  is  the  property  of  a  lode- 
stone to  attract  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease its  own  power  by  this  attraction,  the  mountain 
toward  the  sea  is  entirely  covered  with  nails  that  be-  tcrriwe 
lof^ed  to  the  infinite  number  of  ships,  which  it  has  iS^ooe. 
been  the  means  of  destroying ;  and  this,  at  the  same 
time,  both  preserves  and  augments  the  power  of  its 
agency. 

"  'This  mountain,'  continued  the  pilot,  'is  very 
steep ;  and  on  the  summit  there  is  a  large  dome  made 
of  fine  bronze,  which  is  supported  upon  columns  of 
the  same  metal.    Upon  the  top  of  the  dome  there  is 
also  a  bronze  horse  with  the  figure  of  a  man  upon  it. 
A  plate  of  lead  covers  his  breast,  upon  which  there 
are  some  talismanic  characters  engraven ;  and  there 
is  a  tradition.  Sire,'  added  he,  'that  this  statue  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  ^ind^^^^^ 
men  as  have  been  drowned  in  this  place,  and  will^«ton« 
never  cease  from  being  destructive  to  all  who  shall  j™^ 
have  the  misfortune  to  approach  it,  until  it  be  over- 
thrown/    The  pilot  having  finished  his  speech  re- 
newed his  tears,  which  excited  those  of  the  whole 
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crew.  For  myself,  I  did  not  doubt  that  I  had  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  my  days.  Every  individual  now 
only  thought  of  his  own  preservation,  and  used 
every  possible  means  conducive  to  that  end:  and, 
during  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  they  all  ap- 
pointed, by  a  sort  of  will,  the  survivors,  if  any 
should  be  saved,  the  heirs  of  the  rest. 

"The  next  morning  we  distinctly  perceived  the 
black  mountain;  and  the  idea  we  had  formed  of  it 
made  it  appear  still  more  dreadful  than  it  really  was. 
Arrival  at  About  mid-day  we  found  ourselves  so  near  it,  that 
rton!^oun-we  began  to  perceive  what  the  pilot  had  foretold. 
JteS^tion*  We  saw  the  nails  and  every  other  piece  of  iron  be- 
of  the  fleet.  jQ^ging  to  the  vcssels,  fly  toward  the  mountain, 

against  which,  by  the  violence  of  the  magnetic  at- 
traction, they  struck  with  a  horrible  noise.  The  ves- 
sels in  a  little  time  fell  to  pieces  and  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea ;  which  was  so  deep  in  this  place  that 
we  could  never  discover  the  bottom  by  sounding. 
All  my  people  were  lost ;  but  God  had  pity  upon  me, 
and  suffered  me  to  save  myself  by  laying  hold  of  a 
plank,  which  was  driven  by  the  wind  directly  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

MAGNETIC  ATTRACTIONS  AND  REPULSIONS 

"  Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold. 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 
Of  the  same  parent  stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspired 
With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole." 

— Pleasures  of  Imagination:  Akenside 

AS  we  have  already  seen,  the  mysterious  power 
possessed  by  the  lodestone,  of  attracting  and 
drawing  to  it  particles  of  iron,  while  it  ap- 
parently was  indifferent  to  all  other  substances,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  curious  to  these  phenomena  at 
a  very  early  date.     Indeed,  even  in  our  time  this  SSSTcJt^iIt' 
power  still  causes  much  wonderment,  a  wonder- JSSrere  of 
ment  which  is  intensified -by  the  power  of  the  magnet  S^I^""* 
to  apparently  reach  across  empty  space  and  act  on'*'*"*^* 
bodies  situated  at  fairly  considerable  distances.  This 
latter-day  wonderment  of  the  world,  at  the  action  of 
magnetism,  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember 
that,  although  much  has  been  learned  concerning  the 
action  of  this  mysterious  force,  yet  even  to-day  we 
are  almost  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  certainly  its 
exact  nature. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  show  the  power 
possessed  by  the  lodestone  to  attract  and  draw  iron 
toward  it,  is  to  roll  a  lodestone  in  iron  filings,  which 
will  then  be  drawn  to  the  stone,  and  adhere  to  it  in 
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tufts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79,  Here  an  examination 
of  the  stone  will  show  that  the  filings  have  collected 
mainly  at  the  two  opposite  ends,  few  or  none  col- 


Fic.  n. — Appeanoce  produced  ia  >  small  Bpecimen  of  lodtaumt  by  rolling 
it  In  inin  filings.  Nolctbc  (act  ItuttbefilingBcoUcctmalnlyon  the  two  opposite 
cnda  only.  Thoe  ends  ahow  the  poiiUon  of  tbt  N  and  S  pola  of  tbc  lodestone. 

^jmenrance  lecting  at  intermediate  points  on  the  surface.  These 
Jtone^  two  ends  where  the  filings  collect  are  called  the  poles 
t^^*"^  of  the  lodestone,  and  are  called  respectively  the 
ffli?^       north  and  south  poles,  according  to  the  direction  in 


Pio.  to. — Naltiral  magwtt  (bnned  of  >  piece  of  lodealMie  snspeaded  by  a 
thnad  ilaoTdertosbawiLs  directive  tendency,  or  the  iact  that  luch  a  stone  come* 
to  teat  only  when  its  end  N  polnia  appimimatEly  to  the  eeoKiaptucal  nortb. 

which  the  poles  or  ends  will  point.  If  the  lodestone 
iJSS'^Sl  be  suspended  by  a  string,  as  shown  in  Fig.  80,  so 
(rffoS™  as  to  be  free  to  move,  the  pole  which  points,  approxi- 
"°"'        mately,  to  the  get^raphical  north  is  called  the  north, 
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pole  of  the  lodestone,  and  the  other  pole  the  south 
pole.  Small  iron  nails,  tacks,  or  steel  needles  may 
be  employed  in  place  of  the  iron  filings  in  the  above 
experiment. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  attractive  effects  from 
a  lodestone  it  is  customary  to  mount  on  its  poles 
pieces  of  soft  iron,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8i.  Here  theLod^^^^ 
lodestone  is  placed  in  the  frame  consisting  of  some  5^^*25^. 
non-magnetic  material,  like  copper,  and  is  armed 
at  its  two  poles  with  plates  of  soft  iron.  A  is  the 
lodestone,  and  B,  B  are  two  plates  of  soft  iron 


iron  anna- 
ture. 


Fig.  8x.— Lodestone  with  plates  of  soft  iron  placed  against  its  poles,  bent 
inward,  and  provided  with  an  armature  of  soft  iron.  Note  that  the  soft-iron 
^tes  B,B  bring  the  opposite  poles  nearer  together,  so  that  both  of  these  poles 
attract  the  soft  iron  of  the  armature. 

placed  against  its  opposite  poles  with  the  lower  ends 
turned  inward,  as  shown.  The  north  and  south 
poles,  thus  brought  near  together  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  magnet,  are  provided  with  a  plate  of  soft  iron 
called  the  armature.  The  ring  R,  at  the  top,  is 
provided  for  suspending  the  magnet.  A  hook  is 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  armature,  on  which  is 
hung  the  weight  the  magnet  is  to  carry. 

As  we  have  seen,  when  a  piece  of  hardened  steel 
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is  rubbed,  stroked,  or  touched  by  either  of  the  poles 
rtifidai  of  a  lodcstone  it  at  once  acquires  the  properties  of  a 
'4aeit*'  ™3^?"^-    Magnets  obtained  in  this  manner  are  called 

artificial  magnets,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 

lodestones,  or  natural  magnets. 

Artificial  magnets  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 
The  simplest  of  these  is  the  bar  magnet.  Such  mag- 
nets are  generally  so  touched  or  stroked  as  to  cause 
their  north  and  south  poles  to  come  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  bar.     In  order  to  increase  the 


strength  of  the  poles,  artificial  magnets  are  often 
made  by  combining  a  number  of  separate  magnets 
made  of  thin  plates  of  hardened  steel,  with  their  like 
poles  placed  together.  Such  magnets  are  called  oom- 
j  pound  magnets,  or  magnetic  batteries.  A  com- 
*  pound  bar  magnet  is  shown  in  Fig.  82.  Here  all  the 
north  poles  are  placed  over  one  another,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sii^le  armature  N,  and  all  the  south 
poles  similarly  placed  together,  and  provided  with 
the  single  armature  S.  Compound  magnets  will 
carry  a  greater  weight  than  will  single  magnets  of 
the  same  weight.     This  method  of  increasing  the 
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Strength  of  magnets  was  first  proposed  by  Scoresby.  jaain*. 
Jamin,  of  Paris,  has  produced  very  powerful  lami-^SKS?^ 
nated  or  compound  magnets. 

When  a  bar  magnet  is  bent  so  as  to  bring  its  oppo- 
site poles  near  together,  it  forms  what  is  called  a 
horseshoe  magnet,  so  named  on  account  of  its  shape,  compoond 
This  is  a  very  common  form  of  artificial  magnet.  A  nSignct,*** 
horseshoe  magnet  will  bear  a  much  greater  weight 
than  an  ordinary  magnet  of  the  same  size,  on  ac- 


Pig.  83.— Compoond  Honeahoe  Magnet,  or  Magnetic  Battoy.  The  afmatnre 
A  ia  acted  on  by  the  magnetic  poles  S  and  N. 

count  of  its  Opposite  poles  being  brought  nearer  to- 
gether, so  as  to  permit  both  poles  to  act  on  the  arma- 
ture, or  on  the  mass  of  soft  iron  that  may  be  brought 
near  it.  The  compound  horseshoe  magnet  is  shown 
in  Fig.  83. 

In  order  to  study  the  power  of  magnets  to  both  at- 
tract and  repel  other  magnets,  a  form  of  niagnet  j^j^-n^jig 
called  a  magnetic  needle  is  employed.    This  consists,  "^*- 
as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  of  a  thin,  slender  bar  of  hard- 
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ened  steel,  tapering  at  its  ends,  and  so  magnetized  as 
to  produce  its  north  and  south  polarity  at  these  ends. 
This  needle  is  provided  at  its  centre  with  a  cap  of 
glass,  agate,  or  other  hardened  material,  which  will 
enable  it  to  be  supported  on  a  needle  point,  so  as 
to  move  with  very  little  friction.     When  such  a 
Snd^tt^r    "^ff'^^ic  needle  is  placed  on  its  supporting  pivot,  it 
^^rtedT  will,  if  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  other  mag- 
wS^t!^^    net  or  mass  of  iron,  come  to  rest  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, with  its  north  end  or  pole  pointii^,  approxi- 
mately, to  the  geographical  north.    This  tendency  of 


PRk  84.-«Mag]ietk  Needle  Tbe  agate  or  glass  cop  to  plaoed  at  tike  oentie 
of  the  needle,  so  as  to  support  the  aecdlc  in  a  horisootal  position  on  a  needle 
point,  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

a  freely  movable  magnetic  needle  to  thus  point,  ap- 
proximately, to  the  geographical  north,  is  called  the 
directive  tendency  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Such  a 
needle  constitutes  practically  a  mariner's  compass. 

A  bar  of  soft  iron  brought  near  to  either  pole  of  a 
magnetic  needle  at  rest,  will  attract,  or  draw  the 
needle  toward  it,  no  matter  to  which  pole  of  the 
needle  it  is  first  approached.  Now  suppose  there 
are  two  needles,  each  moimted  on  its  pivot,  and  far 
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enough  apart  for  each  to  point,  approximately,  to  the 
geographical  north.    Lift  one  of  these  needles  from 
its  support  and  hold  it  in  the  hand.    Now,  calling  as 
before  those  ends  of  the  needles  which  point,  ap- 
proximately, to  the  geographical  north,  their  north 
poles,  and  the  opposite  ends  their  south  poles,  if  we 
bring  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  held  in  the  hand  S*t^fort  * 
near  the  north  pole  of  the  supported  needle  a  repul-  netism; 
sion  will  take  place.    If  we  approach  the  south  pole  magnet 
of  the  needle  held  in  the  hand  to  the  north  pole  of  SSdtiSSfe' 
the  supported  needle  an  attraction  will  take  place.  ^SSat- 
In  the  same  way  the  two  south  poles  will  repel  Sther.***^ 
each  other,  while  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  held  in 
the  hand  will  attract  the  south  pole  of  the  supported 
needle.    In  other  words,  we  have  demonstrated  the 
first  law  of  magnetism;  viz.,  that  magnetic  poles  of 
the  same  name  repel  each  other,  and  that  magnetic 
poles  of  opposite  names  attract  each  other. 

If  a  straight  bar  magnet  be  rolled  in  iron  filings 
the  filings  will  collect,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  85,  at 
or  near  the  poles  S  and  N  only,  and  a  space  will  be 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  that  is  devoid  of  iron 
filings.     Moreover,  if  a  small  magnetic  needle  be 
used  as  a  variety  of  magnetic  explorer,  to  movetionof 
along  the  bar  magnet  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  S^bar"" 
without  touching  the  bar,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  en-  tcrmincd 
tire  half  of  the  bar  magnet,  from,  say  the  north  end  means  of 
to  the  middle  of  the  bar,  possessed  north  magnet- and  bv  the 
ism  only,  and  the  other  half,  south  magnetism  only :  magnetic 

PI  1  1  1  •  in  •  i      exploring 

Since,  from  the  north  end*  to  the  middle  point,  the  necdie. 
south  end  of  the  exploring  needle  will  point  to  the 
bar  magnet,  while  the  other  half  will  appear  to 
possess  south  magnetism  only,  since  through  all  this 
half  the  north  end  of  the  exploring  magnet  points  to 
the  bar.  The  middle  of  the  magnet  only  seems  to 
possess  no  magnetism,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the 
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neutral  point  of  the  magnet,  or  the  magnetic  equator. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  magnetism  of 
the  bar  magnet  is  strongest  at  its  ends,  and  decreases 
in  strength  gradually  toward  this  neutral  pomt  or 
equator. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  an  easy  thing  to 
obtain  a  magnet  of  a  single  polarity  only,  that  is,  a 
magnet  possessing  the  north  or  south  magnetism 
only.  On  trial,  however,  it  was  found  that  this  could 
not  be  done;  for,  if  such  a  bar  magnet  were  sud- 
denly divided  or  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  it  was 
found  that  the  separated  magnets,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing north  or  south  magnetism  only,  possessed 


Fig.  86.— Polarity  of  Bisected  Magnet.  Note  that  the  neutral  point  whefe 
the  magnet  is  cut  or  diyided  now  shows  two  opposite  poles,  of  magnetic 
strength  equal  to  that  at  their  far  ends,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  iroa 
filings  at  both  ends  of  the  bisected  magnets. 


magnetic  poles  at  the  cut  extremities,  as  strong  as  at 
their  opposite  ends,  and,  that  if  such  cut  magnets 
were  rolled  in  iron  filings  the  filings  would  collect  in 
as  great  a  mass  at  the  cut  ends  as  at  their  other  ex- 
tremities. This  is  represented  in  Fig.  85,  where  a 
single  bar  magnet  at  A  possesses  two  poles,  south 
and  north,  as  shown  by  the  collection  of  iron  filings. 
When,  however,  this  bar  is  cut  into  halves,  each  of 
these  halves,  as  shown  in  the  figure  at  B,  possesses 
poles  of  equal  strength,  s  and  n,  at  the  extremities, 
and  the  same  is  true  if  this  half  be  cut  into  quarters, 
as  shown  at  C  and  D.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
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obtain  a  unipolar  magnet,  or  a  magnet  possessing  one 
polarity  onty;  i.e.^  north  magnetism  or  south  mag- 
netism only.  No  matter  how  small  a  magnet  may  be, 
if  it  possess  north  polarity  it  must  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  opposite  or  south  polarity. 

Buty  while  it  is  impossible  for  a  magnet  to  have 
a  single  pole  only,  it  is  apparently  not  impossible  for  Aoomaiont 
a  magnet  to  possess  three,  five,  or  any  odd  number  ^^2, 
of  separate  poles.    This,  however,  is  only  apparently  J&ST 
the  case,  for  such  magnets  are  in  reality  formed  by 
two  or  more  magnets  with  their  like  poles  placed  to- 
gether, when,  of  course,  the  resulting  magnet  must 


Pig.  86.— So-called  anomaloiu  magneta,  with  three  and  four  poles  respectively. 


necessarily  possess  twice  as  many  poles  as  the  num- 
ber of  separate  magnets  so  placed  together.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  where,  at  the  top  of  the 
figure,  two  separate  magnets,  AB  and  BC,  are 
placed  with  their  two  south  poles  together.  There 
is  thus  produced  a  magnet  with  apparently  three 
poles  only,  but  a  more  careful  examination  will  show 
diat  in  reality  the  magnet  possesses  four  poles, 
since  the  central  pole  consists  of  two  opposed  south 
or  —  poles.  Such  a  magnet  is  sometimes  called  an 
anomalous  magnet,  from  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  magnet  possessing  an  odd  number  of  poles.  In 
the  same  way,  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  is  shown 
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how  three  separate  magnets,  placed  together,  will 
produce  not  six  poles,  but  four  poles  only,  since  two 
of  the  intermediate  poles ;  i.e.,  those  at  B  and  C,  con- 
sist of  two  similar  —  or  south  poles  at  B,  and  two 
similar  +  or  north  poles  at  C.  It  will  be  noticed 
here  that  in  magnetism,  a  positive  or  north  polarity, 
like  a  positive  charge  of  electricity,  is  represented 
by  a  plus  sign,  +,  and  a  negative  or  south  polarity, 
like  a  negative  charge  of  electricity,  by  the  minus 
sign,  — . 


We  have  seen  that  when  either  a  piece  of  hardened 

SdScSSn.   steel,  or  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  is  brought  into  contact 

with  the  pole  of  a  magnet  it  is  made  to  receive 


Magnetic 


Fig.  87. — Magnetic  Induction.    Note  that  an  opposite  polarity  is  produced  by 
induction.    Magnetic  induction  invariably  precedes  magnetic  attraction. 

magnetism.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the 
two  metals  be  brought  into  actual  contact.    The  piece 
of  steel  or  iron  will  become  a  magnet  if  it  be  merely 
brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  magnet  with- 
out touching  it.     If,  for  example,  as  in  Fig.  87,  a 
bar  of  unmagnetized  steel,  N  S,  be  brought  near  a 
bar  magnet,  n  s,  it  will  without  touching  it  have  a 
north,  or  plus,  pole,  N,  produced  at  the  end  nearest 
the  south,  or  minus,  pole  of  n  s,  as  may  be  shown  by 
sprinkling  iron  filings.    Here  an  opposite  pole,  S,  is 
uo^yl^  also  produced  at  the  end  furthest  from  N,  but  not 
«umc°5»e?*  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  presence  of  iron  filings. 
S!^et£a^  The  production  of  magnetism  in  this  way  is  called 
tSSciJ       induction,  and  the  magnet,  n  s,  is  called  the  inducing 
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magnet,  and  is  said  to  induce  magnetism  in  the  bar 
N  S.  The  nearer  we  l»ing  the  two  bars  together  the 
more  powerful  are  the  effects  produced  by  induction. 
When  tiiey  toudi  one  another  these  effects  are  great* 
est  The  production  of  magnetism  fay  touch  is, 
therefore,  only  a  case  of  the  production  of  magnet- 
ism by  induction. 

In  the  case  of  magnetic  induction  just  described, 
the  medium  between  die  inducing  and  the  induced 
magnets  was  the  air.    Many  other  media,  however, 
permit  magnetic  induction  to  take  place  through  Macnetk 
them ;  for  example,  a  bar  magnet  will  readily  induce  po«ibie 
magnetism  tiirough  a  sheet  of  glass  or  through  al^Siaa, 
china  plate,  a  wooden  board,  or  several  sheets  of  ^    '**"' 
paper.    In  this  respect  it  is  like  electro-static  induc- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  take  place  through 
glass,  sulphur,  shellac,  hard  rubber,  and  a  number  of 
other  dielectrics. 

Hardened  steel  and  soft  iron  are  not  the  only 
metals  that  can  receive  magnetism  by  induction. 
The  following  metals  are  also  readily  magnetized,"^, 
viz.,  nickd,  cobalt,  chromium,  cerium,  and  man- 


Both  soft  iron  and  hardened  steel  can  readily  be 
magnetized.  They  differ,  however,  in  tiiis  respect, 
that  while  soft  iron  receives  its  magnetism  very 
readily,  it  also  immediately  loses  its  magnetism  as 
soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  magnetizing  pole. 
On  the  contrary,  hardened  steel,  akhough  more  diffi- 
cult to  ms^etize,  yet  retains  its  magnetization  prac- 
tically for  an  inddinite  time  after  its  removal  from 
the  magnetizing  pole.  The  ability  of  substances  to  Hagnetk 
retain  their  magnetism  is  called  their  magnetic  re-JJ^J^Sc 
tcntivity,  or  magnetic  memory.    It  was  formcriy  "■•™*y- 
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called  coercive  force.  The  magnetic  retentivity  of 
soft  iron  is  very  small.  In  other  words,  its  magnetic 
memory  of  its  past  magnetic  condition  is  small.  The 
magnetic  retentivity  of  hardened  steel,  however,  is 
great  Changes  of  temperature  alter  the  magnetic 
retentivity.  If  a  piece  of  hardened  sted  be  annealed, 
ofte^m. i'^*,  heated,  and  then  permitted  to  cool  slowly,  so  as 
^^^c  to  become  soft,  its  magnetic  retentivity  decreases. 
S^^n^i^  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  highly  heated  and  then 
quickly  cooled  by  placing  it  suddenly  in  cold  water, 
it  becomes  hardened,  and  its  magnetic  retentivity 
increases. 

The  readiness  with  which  soft  iron  both  receives 
and  parts  with  its  magnetism  is  shown  by  the  fol- 


»t}A  ftfi^l. 


FiGb  88.— Bzperimcnt  of  the  pendent  chain,  afaowingf  the  very  noall  magnetic 
memory  of  soft  iron.  When  the  upper  ring  is  separated  from  the  supportioi; 
magnet  pole,  all  the  rings  instantly  forget  that  they  had  been  magnetized  and 
drop  apart  from  one  another. 

lowing  experiment    Suspend  a  small  piece  of  soft 

iron,  such,  for  example,  as  a  ring,  to  one  of  the  poles 

S^ing  '  of  a  bar  magnet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  88.    From  this 

the  ^*"^'  ^  m  .        a  f  9      M 

magnetic  a  numbcT  of  Separate  rings  may  be  successively  sus- 
S^i^im.  pended,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  As  soon  as  the  ring 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  magnet  pole  or  an- 
other ring,  it  becomes  magnetic,  but  when  a  sep- 
aration is  effected  between  the  first  ring  and  the 
magnet  pole  all  the  rings  instantly  lose  their  mag- 
netism, and  no  longer  attract  one  another. 
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In  general  the  strength  of  a  steel  magnet  is  de- 
creased by  an  increase  in  its  temperature.     On  thesnectsof 
contrary,  cooling  a  magnet  generally  increases  itsSl^ 
strength.  If  the  temperature  of  a  sted  bar  magnet  is  «»«««*'«»• 
raised  too  high,  it  will  lose  all  its  magnetism.    Soft 
iron  can  not  be  magnetized  while  at  a  red  heat.    On 
cooling,  however,  it  again  acquires  the  power  of  be- 
ing magnetized.  A  curions  effect  is  noticed  in  an  alloy 
of  steel  and  nickel  ccmsisting  of  three  parts  of  iron  ^^ 
and  one  part  of  nickel.    At  ordinary  temperatures  JSel^ 
this  substance  is  non-magnetic,  but  when  heated  toSf?^^^ 
about  1 100^  F.  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  it  can  beS^J^ 
magnetized.    If,  however,  this  cooling  be  carried  be- ' 
low  39.2*^  F.  it  becomes  non-magnetic,  but  can,  how- 
ever, by  reheating  to  1 100^  F.  and  subsequent  cool- 
ing, regain  its  ability  to  be  magnetized. 

The  presence  of  certain  substances  in  a  mass  of 
iron  prevents  the  alloy  from  being  magnetized ;  for  PrcseDce  of 
example,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  manganese  contain-  ^^^ 
ing  12  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  known  as  man-  ^S^^ 
ganese  steel,  is  almost  incapable  of  being  magnetized,  ^I^^T 
although  containing  88  per  cent  of  the  highly  mag-  ^^tT 
netizaUe  substance,  iron. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THEORIES  OF  MAGNETISM.     MAGNETIC  FLUX.     MAG- 
NETIC FORCE 

''If  we  observe  the  lines  of  force  between  two  magnets,  as 
indicated  by  iron  filings,  we  shall  see  that,  whenever  the  lines 
of  force  pass  from  one  pole  to  another,  there  is  attraction 
between  these  poles;  and  where  lines  of  force  from  the  poles 
avoid  each  other,  and  are  dispersed  into  space,  the  poles  repel 
each  other,  so  that,  in  both  cases,  they  are  drawn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  lines  of  force." — Maxwixl       ^ 

N  1759,  iEpinus  proposed,  for  the  explanation  of 

the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  a  theory  that 

greatly  resembled  Franklin's  single-fluid  theory 

for  electricity.  iEpinus  asserted  that  in  all  magnets 

iBpiiiu8'8    there  exists  a  peculiar  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles 

tSSS^  oT^  of  which  are  mutually  repellent,  but  are  attracted  by 

maflrnettsm.  ^j^^  particlcs  of  iron,  or  other  magnetic  substances ; 

that  all  such  substances  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
this  magnetic  fluid,  which  is  distributed  so  evenly 
throughout  their  mass  that  they  do  not  exhibit  any 
magnetic  properties,  showing  neither  attraction  nor 
repulsion,  because  the  repulsion  existing  between  the 
particles  of  the  magnetic  fluid  is  exactly  balanced  by 
the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  magnet- 
ized substance     When,  however,  such  a  substance  is 
magnetized,  say,  for  example,  a  bar  of  hardened 
steel,  the  magnetic  fluid  is  driven  to  one  end  of  the 
bar,  which  thereby  acquires  north  polarity,  while 
Why  any    the  Other  end  becomes  of  south  polarity,  on  account 
2?5iJSSP^  of  the  absence  of  the  magnetic  fluid.    The  fact  al- 
-nM^te.""    ready  mentioned,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
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a  magnet  with  a  single  polarity,  makes  it  impossible 
to  believe  in  any  fluid  theory  of  magnetism. 

In  1780,  Coulomb,  the  inventor  of  the  torsion  bal- 
ance, proposed  a  double-fluid  theory  of  magnetism,  coulomb's 
in  which  he  ascribed  the  cause  of  magnetism  to  two  JfeSJl^of*** 
separate  and  distinct  magnetic  fluids,  naturally  pres-  "»«»>«t««»- 
ent  in  the  invisible  particles  or  molecules  of  the 
iron.    These  fluids  were  the  boreal,  or  north  mag- 
netic  fluid,   and   the  austral,   or   south   magnetic 
fluid.     The  molecules  of  an  unmagnetized  bar  are 
arranged  in  so  irregular  a  manner  that  the  oppo- 
site polarities  of  the  two  separate  fluids  neutral- 
ize each  other,  but  when  magnetized,  all  these  parti- 
cles are  turned  so  that  their  poles  point  in  one  and 


Pig.  89. — Constitntion  of  magoetized  bar,  according  to  Coulomb's  double-fluid 
theory,  showini;  the  alignmeot  of  all  of  Its  separate  molecular  magnets. 

the  same  direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  89,  where  a 
few  only  of  the  innumerable  particles  in  a  bar  mag- 
net are  represented.    A  careful  study  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  particles  will  show  that  the  bar  would 
possess  magnetic  polarities  at  its  ends,  and  that  the 
magnetic  strength  would  decrease  toward  the  cen- 
tre, where  a  point  of  no  magnetism  would  be  found. 
Since  here,  the  opposite  attractions  of  the  separate 
molecular   magnets   would   neutralize   each   other.  coiUomb's 
Such  a  theory  would  also  explain  how  a  bar  magnet,  LagnctTsm 
when  suddenly  cut  or  divided  at  its  neutral  point,  for^S 
should  manifest  strong  poles  at  the  cut  portions,  SftSc"**^ 
since  then  the  opposite  attractions  would  no  longer  nS^ 
neutralize  the  separate  magnets  at  this  point. 
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It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  any  fluid  theory  of 
magnetism,  since  the  ability  of  a  magnet  to  produce 
magnetism  in  other  bodies  by  induction  is  unlimited. 
A  magnet  can  produce  an  indefinite  quantity  of  mag- 
netism in  other  bodies  without  losing  or  parting  with 
any  of  its  own  magnetism.  This  fact  is  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  its  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
fluid. 

While  Coulomb's  theory,  as  above  described,  has 
been  generally  discredited,  so  far  as  it  attributes  the 
magnetism  of  the  molecules  to  the  presence  of  north 
and  south  magnetic  fluids,  yet,  in  a  modified  form, 
it  has  been  proposed  at  a  much  later  date  by  a  number 
of  physicists,  with,  however,  the  exception  that  the 
molecules,  or  even  the  smaller  particles  of  matter,  are 
Weber,      regarded  as  naturally  possessing  magnetism.    Sudi 
E^f^^'aid  are  practically  the  theories  proposed  by  Weber,  Max- 
and^Selr    wcll  and  Ewiug.    Ampere,  as  we  shall  see  further  on 
SS^S^.  in  this  book,  when  we  are  better  able  to  understand 
the  phenomena  to  which  he  alludes,  goes  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  explain  how  the  molecules  or  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  a  magnet  acquire  their  magnetism. 

According  to  all  of  these  theories,  substances  be- 
come magnetized  to  their  full  extent  when  all  the 
molecules  are  turned  or  aligned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion of  par-  tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  magnet  is  said  to  be  sat- 
netiSSioii    urated,  while  a  partial  mapfnetization  consists  in  only 

andsatura-  .-..  r.  -,  ^- 

tion.  a  partial  orientation  or  alignment  of  the  molecules. 
The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  soft  iron  and 
hardened  steel  can  also  be  readily  explained  by  this 
theory,  since  in  soft  iron  the  molecules  need  only  be 
supposed  to  be  readily  turned  or  aligned,  while  in 
hardened  steel  they  are  supposed  to  be  turned  or 
aligned  only  with  difficulty.  So,  too,  the  difference 
in  rctentivity,  or  coercive  force,  can  also  be  ex- 
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plained,  since  these  molecules  either  return  readily 
or  only  with  difficulty  to  their  undirected  condition, 
after  having  been  magnetized  or  aligned.     The  ef-why 
fects  of  temperature  can  also  be  explained  by  such  tempIS-**' 
theories,  from  the  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  mll^tk* 
the  molecules  can  be  aligned  or  caused  to  point  in  "'*°^*^**y- 
one  and  the  same  direction.    The  annealing,  as  well 
as  the  hardening  of  the  steel  or  other  magnetizable  JS^^d 
substances,  would  also  necessarily  affect  the  readi- ^^d  dSfer 
ness  with  which  they  both  receive  and  part  with  their  S^Sic 
mapetism,  from  a  change  in  the  readiness  with  '«*"'*'*"'• 
which  their  molecules  can  be  turned  by  the  action  of 
the  magnetizing  force. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  modem  theory  of 
magnetism  that  is  gradually  gaining  ground  among 
scientific  men.     We  say  more  modem  theory,  al- Theory  of 
though,  like  many  such  theories,  it  is  only  an  oldSSSDin^ 
theory  presented  in  a  more  modem  garb.  Briefly,  this  ^^  ^°^***' 
theory  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  to  the 
presence  of  streamings,  whirlings,  or  vortices  set  up 
by  a  magnet  within  its  entire  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
ether  surrounding  it. 

.  Before  entering  more  fully  into  this  theory  of 
magnetism,  a  few  words  will  be  given  here  as  to  the 
early  date  at  which  such  a  theory  was  partially  pro- 
posed.   Cornelius  Gemma  asserted  that,  during  thecomeiius 

,.  -  ^  -.  ...-,  Gemma  on 

action  of  a  magnet  on  a  mass  of  iron,  invisible  rays  invisible 
passed  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron.    Plutarch  nating  from 
thought  that  there  was  an  emanation  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  magnet.    Descartes  applied  to  mag- 
netism his  theory  of  vortices,  a  theory  in  which  he  theory  of 
supposed  all  space  to  be  filled  with  matter.    That  all  vortice*. 
bodies  excited  or  influenced  other  bodies  in  the  space 
around  them  by  setting  up  in  that  space  whirlings  or 
vortices.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Des- 
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cartes's  ideas  were  at  all  clear  as  to  just  how  his 
theory  should  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism. 


Magnetic 
effluvia. 


Boyle  on 
magnetic 
effluvia 
in  1668. 


A  general  belief  existed  in  ancient  times  as  to  the 
existence  of  efl8uvia,  that  is,  of  matter  in  a  state  of 
extremely  high  attenuation,  which  passed  off  from 
all  bodies,  and  gave  rise  to  many  of  their  peculiar 
properties.  The  cause  of  magnetism  was  attributed, 
by  Robert  Boyle,  as  early  as  1668,  to  eflhivia  given 
off  from  a  magnet.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  taken  from  the  second  of  two  es- 
says "Concerning  the  Unsuccessfulness  of  Experi- 
ments" : 

"If  on  either  of  the  Extremes  or  Poles  of  a  good 
armed  Load-stone,  you  leisurely  enough,  or  divers 
times,  draw  the  back  of  a  Knife,  which  has  not  be- 
fore received  any  Magnetick  influence,  you  may  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  point  of  the  blade  have  in  this 
affriction  been  drawn  from  the  middle  or  Equator 
of  the  Load-stone  towards  the  Pole  of  it,  it  will  at- 
tract one  of  the  Extremes  of  an  equilibrated  Mag- 
netick Needle;  but  if  you  take  another  Knife  that 
has  not  yet  been  invigorated,  and  upon  the  self-same 
Extremity  or  Pole  of  the  Load-stone,  thrust  the  back 
of  the  Knife  from  the  Pole  towards  the  Equator  or 
middle  of  the  Load-stcme,  you  shall  find,  that  the 
point  of  the  Knife  has,  by  this  bare  difference  of 
Position  in  the  blade  whilst  it  past  upon  the  Ex- 
treme of  the  Load-stone,  acquired  so  different  a 
Magnetick  properly  or  Polarity,  from  that  whidv 
was  given  to  Ae  former  Knife  by  the  same  Pole  of 
the  Load-stone,  that  it  will  not  attract,  but  rather 
seem  to  repel  or  drive  away  that  end  of  the  Mag- 
netick Needle  which  was  drawn  by  the  point  of  the 
other  Knife.  And  this  improbable  Experiment  not 
only  have  we  made  trial  of,  by  passing  slender  Irons 
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Upon  the  Extremities  of  armed  Load-stones,  the 
breadth  of  whose  Steel-caps  may  make  the  Experi- 
ment somewhat  less  strange,  but  we  have  likewise 
try'd  it  by  afFrictions  of  such  Irons  upon  the  Pole 
of  a  naked  terella  [a  sphere  of  hardened  steel  or 
lodestone,  so  magnetized  as  to  make  the  distribution 
of  its  magnetism  resemble  that  of  the  earth],  and  we 
have  found  it  to  succeed  there  likewise.  How 
strange  soever  it  may  seem,  that  the  same  point  gr  ^t^rll 
part  of  the  Load-stone  should  imbue  Iron  with  con-  SS^uc* 
trary  Properties  barely  as  they  are,  during  their  *^'*'°^"*'* 
passing  over  it,  drawn  from  the  Equator  of  the 
Load-stone,  or  thrust  towards  it.  But  whether,  and 
how  far  this  Observation  insinuates  the  operations  of 
Load-stone  to  be  chiefly  performed  by  streams  of 
small  particles,  which  perpetually  issuing  out  of  one 
of  its  Poles,  do  wheel  about  and  re-enter  at  the 
other;  We  shall  not  now  examine  (though  this  seem 
one  of  the  most  likely  Phaenomena  we  have  met 
with,  to  hint  a  probable  Magnetical  Hypothesis) 
contenting  ourselves  to  have  manifested  by  what 
plainly  appears,  how  much  influence  a  circumstance, 
which  none  but  a  Magnetick  Philosopher  would  take 
notice  of,  may  have  on  an  Experiment." 

Now,  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecules  of 
magnetic  matter  possess  the  power  of  setting  up 
ether  streamings  in  the  region  surrounding  them,  a 
theory  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  mag-  ma^rti? 
netism  can  be  readily  founded.     Suppose,  for  ex-J^^^uSi 
ample,  that  the  molecules  of  iron  which,  like  the  ncul"  "**^' 
molecules  of  all  matter,  are  assumed  to  be  in  con- 
tinual rotary  or  other  motion  toward  and  from  one 
another,  are  through  some  peculiarity  in  their  struc- 
ture, able  to  act  like  minute  air-blowers  or  fan- 
motors,  so  as  to  set  up  streaming  motions  in  the 
surrounding  ether.    Since  ether  is  frictionless,  such 
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When  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  is  powerfully  mag- 
netized, a  small  increase  occurs  in  its  length,  and  a 
decrease  in  its  breadth,  the  volume  of  the  bar  re- 
S^Jf^f*   maining  the  same.     This  change  is  most  probably 
SSi^^"  due  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  its  molecules  dur- 
ing alignment.     Joule  has  made  careful  measure- 
ments of  such  changes  in  length,  and  found  the  in- 
crease to  be  TnAnnr    ^^  ^^  length  of  the  bar  when 
magnetized  to  saturation.     Page  noticed  that  the 
Page  on     magnetization  of  a  bar  is  accompanied  by  a  faint 
dS^mT  clinking  sound,  due  possibly  to  the  movement  of  the 
^^cu?    molecules  on  their  alignment.     The  fact  that  an 
'^'"''       alignment  of  the  molecules  does  occur  during  mag- 
netization is  shown  by  rendering  some  clear  water, 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  opaque  to  light,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  fine  iron  filings.     On 
shaking  this  tube  so  as  to  diffuse  the  particles  equally 
throughout  the  water,  it  becomes  quite  opaque  to 
Proof  of     light.     But  if,  while  in  this  condition,  it  is  power- 
of*S?^^M  fully  magnetized,  it  becomes  partially  transparent, 
fiiin^by    from  the  particles  of  iron  assuming  end  to  end  posi- 
S^tlLSSS:  tions  on  their  alignment  during  magnetization. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  clear  ideas  as  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  or  in 
Magnetic    Other  words,  of  magnetic  streamings.    This  is  done 
tamJdTby    by  placing  a  plate  of  glass  over  a  magnet,  sprinkling 
piatwand   irou  filings  on  the  glass,  and  then  gently  tapping  it 
'  so  as  to  permit  the  iron  filings  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  general  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 
These  groupings  can  be  permanently  fixed  to  the 
plate  by  first  covering  its  surface  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
Photo-       wax,  and  then  melting  the  wax  by  heat.  Such  a  sheet 
*^dScUon  ^^  &l^ss,  placed  over  a  piece  of  ordinary  photographic 
fi^rSr****^  silver  paper  and  exposed  to  the  light,  will  produce  a 
picture  of  the  groupings.     It  will,  however,  be  a 
negative  picture,  in  which  the  positions  occupied  by 
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the  fitit^  are  represented  as  white  spaces,  and  die 
parts  of  the  plate  from  which  filings  were  absent,  by 
dark  spaces. 

A  better  method  of  obtaining  representations  of  n,,j,^,^ 
magnetic  lines  or  streamings  is  to  place  a  sensitive ^JSpSSo- 
photographic  plate,  with  its  sensitized  face  upward,  ^!S^^|^ 
in  a  photographic  dark  nx»n,  over  a  magnet,  say^jg^ 
an  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet,  ^rinkle  iron  fil- 
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ings  on  it,  and,  when  a  suitable  grouping  of  diese  has 
been  obtained,  to  expose  the  plate  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second  to  a  gas-Ii^t  or  match.  On  subsequently 
developing  this  plate,  a  [^otographic  negative  will 
be  obtained,  that  is,  a  picture  on  the  glass  in  which 
the  lights  and  shades  are  reversed,  the  lights  appear- 
ing as  dark  portions  on  the  plate,  and  the  shades  as 
clear  portions.  If  a  print  be  made  from  this  nega-  photo- 
tive  on  a  piece  of  sensitized  photographic  p;q>er,  an^j^oc 
ocoellent  positive  picture  of  the  iron  filings  will  be>2^S^ 
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obtained,  viz.,  one  in  which  the  filings  are  repre- 
sented by  dark  lines  on  the  white  background  of  the 
paper.  Such  a  photographic  positive  is  shown  in 
Fig.  91. 

Although  the  ether  streamings  surroundit^  a 
magnet  must  ever  remain  invisible  to  human  eyes, 
How  the  yet,  by  means  of  the  groupings  of  the  iron  filings,  we 
n^^^niDgi  can  form  a  very  fair  idea  of  their  general  directions. 
beatnt  An  examination  of  Fig.  91,  for  example,  will  reveal 
™"*'  the  general  direction  of  these  streamings,  for  they 
have  arranged  the  iron  filings  along  them  like  beads 


Pic.  91.— Pbatoiiraphic  Positive  of  Ma«aeCic  FIiu  Slrennu  oE  a  Honedioe 
Hogoct  held  in  vertical  positioD  with  poles  directly  below  borlioatal  photo. 
papblc  piste. 

(Ml  a  string.  We  can,  therefore,  imagine  the  stream- 
ings coming  out  of  the  magnet  at  certain  points,  and 
re-entering  it  at  other  points.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  from  what  points  the  flux  leaves  the 
magnet,  and  at  what  points  it  enters  it  again.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  made  the  assumption 
that  it  issues  at  the  north  pole,  and  re-enters  at  the 
south  pole. 

The  study  of  a  number  of  pictures  obtained  in  the 
above  manner  will  be  instructive.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Fig.  92,  in  which  a  positive  has  been  printed 
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from  a  ncf^ative  obtained  by  holding  a  horseshoe 
magnet  in  a  vertical  position,  with  its  poks  directly 
bdow  the  lower  surface  of  the  phot<^;Taphic  plate. 
Here  the  flux  will  be  seen  to  surround  the  magnet 
poles  in  the  partially  circular  paths  represented. 

It  is  possible,  also,  in  this  way,  to  picture  the  mag- 
netic attractions  and  repulsions  existii^  between 


both  oppositely  and  similarly  directed  flux.       For 
examine,  in  Fig.  93,  are  shown  the  flux  paths  that 
are  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  parallel  barii?^^^ 
magnets  placed  with  their  poles  facing  one  another.  ^5"^^'^ 
When,  as  in  the  upper  figure,  the  magnets  are  placed  ^^  uc- 
with  their  opposite  poles  facing  one  another,  it  will"*"" 
be  noticed  that  the  magnetic  streamings  pass  directly 
from  the    north  pole  of  one  magnet  into  the  south 
poie  of  the  oj^osite  magnet.     .Where,  however,  as 
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in  the  lower  figure,  they  are  placed  with  their  similar 
poles  facing,  the  magnetic  streamings  are  appar- 
ently repelled,  so  that  a  neutral  line  is  produced,  not 
unlike  the  line  of  slack  water  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  two  oppositely  directed  water  streams.  In 
the  region  between  the  two  magnets  of  the  upper 
figure  there  exists  a  curious  space  bounded  by 
curves  resembling  those  that  are  known  in  geom- 
etry as  hyperbolas.     Within  this  space  no  ether 


streamings  can  penetrate.  It,  therefore,  corre- 
sponds to  calm  water  in  the  case  of  two  streams  of 
water.  In  Fig.  94  are  shown  the  flux  paths  produced 
by  the  same  two  bar  magnets  when  placed  with  the 
similar  and  opposite  poles,  respectively,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  ' 

From  the  light  obtained  from  the  study  of  these 
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magnetic  flux  pictures,  we  can  now  much  better 
define  a  magnet  from  the  standpoint  of  magnetic 
flux,  or  magnetic  streamings.  A  magnet  is  a  body 
through  which  magnetic  flux  or  streamings  are 
passing. 

That  part  of  the  magnet  from  which  the  flux 
emerges  is  its  north  pole;  that  point  into  which  the 
flux  enters  is  its  south  pole.  Any  magnet,  therefore, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  must  have  one  point 
at  which  flux  enters  and  another  point  at  which  it 
leaves.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  magnets  must 
possess  two  poles.  As  in  electricity  we  call  the  force 
which  sets  the  electricity  in  motion  the  electro- SfSS??*^ 
motive  force,  so  in  magnetism,  we  call  the  force  m^m.?. 
which  sets  the  magnetic  streamings,  magnetic  flux, 
or  magnetism  in  motion,  the  magneto-motive  force. 
This  term  means  magnetism  moving  force,  and  is 
generally  contracted  M.M.F.  We  may,  therefore, 
properly  regard  a  magnet  not  as  a  source  of  magnet- 
ism, but  as  a  source  of  magneto-motive  force. 

When  a  bar  of  hardened  steel  is  being  rapidly 
magnetized  and  demagnetized,  the  fact  that  its  mole- 
cules resist  the  motion  by  which  they  are  aligned  or 
turned  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  causes  the 
magnetization  of  the  bar  to  lag  behind  the  force 
which  produces  the  magnetization.  Consequently, 
the  magnetization  of  the  bar  is  not  reversed  at  the 
same  time  that  the  magnetizing  force  reverses  or 
changes  its  direction.  In  other  words,  the  magnetiz- 
ing force  may  be  sending  positive  flux  into  the  bar, 
while  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  is  still  negative. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  magnetic  hysteresis,  from 
a  Greek  verb  meaning  "to  lag  behind."  It  is  by  rea-  hysteresis, 
son  of  hysteresis  that  rapid  changes  in  the  magnetiza- 
tion of  a  bar  of  hardened  steel  are  attended  by  a 
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smatl  loss  of  etwrgy,  which  a|^>«ars  in  the  steel  as 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  force  with  which  two 
magnet  poles  attract  or  repel  each  other  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them.  If  two  magnet  poles  attract  each  other  with 
a  certain  force  while  one  inch  apart,  at  one-half  this 
distance  apart  they  will  attract  each  other  with  a 


Pic  9s.— Coalomb's  Magnetic  Tarsion  Balance.  Note  tbe  many  polon  ot 
memblaoec  bctmeo  tbls  iHBtiHicBi  bih)  tbe  dectrk  tanioa  balance  dMnrs 

in  Pig.  IB. 

force  four  times  as  great ;  at  one- fourth  of  this  dis- 
tance with  a  force  sixteen  times  as  great,  and  so  on. 
This  law  is  known  as  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares, 
and  is  the  same  law  as  that  which  we  have  seen  de- 
tennines  the  force  with  which  two  bodies  containing 
similar  electric  charges  repel  each  other. 

The  apfrfication  of  the  law  of  inverse  sqtiares  to 
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magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  was  demon- 
strated by  Coulomb  by  means  of  an  instrument  he 
designed,  called  the  magnetic  torsion  balance.  This 
instrument,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95,  resembles  both  in^^lt^*® 
its  construction  and  method  of  operation,  the  torsion  tSIJJSs. 
balance  lie  invented  for  measuring  the  effects  of  elec- 
tro-static charges.  A  long  bar  magnet,  suspended, 
by  means  of  a  thread,  in  a  horizontal  position,  at 
the  same  level  as  the  scale  marked  on  the  side  of 
the  glass  case,  takes  the  place  of  the  shellac  needle  in 
the  electric  torsion  balance.  The  supporting  thread 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  a  device  for  measuring  the 
torsion  which  the  suspended  magnet  will  produce  in 
the  thread  when  it  is  repelled  by  the  approach  of  the 
similar  pole  of  a  small  magnet  introduced  through 
an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  cage.  This  latter  mag- 
net corresponds  to  the  proof-plane  in  the  electric  tor- 
sion balance.  As  in  the  case  of  the  electro-static 
torsion  balance,  the  force  with  which  this  repulsion 
takes  place  is  determined  from  the  amount  of  the 
force  of  torsion  produced  in  the  supporting  thread. 

Another  method  for  determining  the  force  of  a 
magnet  is  to  move  a  magnetic  needle  slightly  out  of 
its  position  of  rest,  and  then  count  the  number  of 
times  the  needle  swings  to-and-fro  in  a  given  time — 
say  in  a  second.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  strength  of  magnetic 
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the  force  possessed  by  such  a  magnet  pole  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  number  of  times  that  the 
magnet  swings  to-and-fro  in  this  time.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, of  two  magnets  thus  disturbed  under  similar 
conditions  from  a  state  of  rest,  one  makes  twice  as 
many  swings  as  the  other  in  a  given  time,  say  one 
second,  then  the  force  that  it  exerts  will  be  four 
times  as  great  as  the  force  exerted  by  the  other. 
Such  a  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  a 
magnet  pole  is  called  the  method  of  oscillations. 
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CHAPTER    XVn 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARTH's  MAGNETISM 

"Magnus  magnes  ipse  est  globus  terrestris.* 

— De  MagH€tt:  Gilbbri 

HE  magnificent  gencralizatiofl  made  by  Gil- 
bert,  in  his  "De  Magnete/'  published   in 
1590,    "Magnus    magnes    ipse   est    globus 
terrestris,"  or  "The  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet/' 
Gilbert's    threw  a  great  flood  of  light  on  many  of  the  phenonn^ 
mil^tic    ena  of  the  earth's  magnetism.    The  presence  of  lode^ 
§^^^»^  stones,  or  natural  magnets,  in  the  earth,  could  now 
be  readily  explained.    If  the  eardi  is  one  huge  mag- 
net, then  any  magnetizable  substance  on  its  surface, 
which  possesses  the  ability  of  retaining  its  magnet- 
ism when  once  magnetized,  or,  in  other  words,  has 
the  power  of  magnetic  retentivity,  would  be  perma- 
'    nently  magnetized  by  mere  contact  with  the  earth. 
The  lodestone  is  an  ore  consisting  of  one  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  iron;  that  is,  of  metallic  iron 
combined  in  a  certain  way  with  the  ax3rgen  of  the 
atmosphere.     Lodestone  can  readily  become  mag- 
lodestone    uctizcd  by  being  touched  by  another  magnet,  and 
ftsmag-     moreover,  possesses  sufficient  hardness  to  enable  it 
to  retain  any  magnetism  it  once  acquires.     Thus, 
the  passage  of  the  earth's  flux  through  a  mass  of 
lodestone  magnetizes  it,  and  the  lodestone  is  able  to 
retain  or  keep  its  magnetism  when  carried  f rran  one 
place  to  another.    In  the  same  maimer,  the  directtye 
tendency  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  readfly  expbnned 
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as  being  caused  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  poles  to  the  opposite  poles  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

We  can  now  understand  the  confusion  which 
sometimes  arises  in  the  use  of  the  words  north  and 
south  poles,  as  applied  to  those  ends  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  which  point,  respectively,  to  the  geographical 
north  and  south.  Since  it  is  the  opposite  poles  of 
magnets  that  attract  each  other,  if  we  call  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  the  end  which  points  to  the  geo- 
graphical north,  then  the  Northern  Hemisphere  of 
the  earth  must  possess  south  magnetism.  If,  on  the  seeking  and 
other  hand,  we  regard  the  earth's  Northern  Hemi-iSgm^-  ' 
sphere  as  possessing  north  magnetism,  then  it  must"****''*^*** 
be  the  south  magnetic  pole  of  the  needle  that  points 
to  the  earth's  north.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  for 
a  long  time,  the  French  called  that  end  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  which  points  to  the  north  of  the  earth, 
the  south  pole  of  the  needle.  Others,  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, call  the  pole  of  the  needle  which  points  to 
the  north  the  north-seeking  pole,  and  the  pole  which 
points  to  the  south,  the  south-seeking  pole.  Some-  magneUc 
times  the  term  marked  pole  is  employed  for  the 
pole  that  points  to  the  north ;  while  still  others  some- 
times call  the  pole  which  points  to  the  north,  the  red 
pole  of  the  needle,  and  that  which  points  to  the  south 
the  blue  pole.  Many,  however,  prefer  to  call  that 
pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  which  points  to  the  north 
of  the  earth,  the  north  pole,  and  to  agree  that  it  pos-  j^^  ^^ 
sesses  north  magnetism,  and  to  assume  that  the  ^Jjjf.'^^g^ 
Northern  Hemisphere  of  the  earth  possesses  south 
magnetism.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  however, 
no  difficulty  will  arise  if  all  the  facts  are  borne  in 
mind. 

Were  it  possible  to  map  out  the  earth's  magnet- 
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ism,  by  rendering  its  flux  visible  to  the  htmian  eye,  as 
we  have  done  on  a  smaller  scate  in  the  case  of  the 
magnetic  figures,  by  the  use  of  the  iron  filings 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  a  photographic  plate,  we 
should  obtain  definite  ideas  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism, that  would  very  likely  change  some  of  our  views 
ma|5Sfc  *  concerning  it.  Supposing,  however,  things  to  be  in 
**^  *  accordance  with  the  present  theories,  then  we  would 
see  magnetic  streamings,  or  throbbings  in  the  ether, 
issue  from  the  earth's  north  magnetic  pole,  and,  after 
having  traversed  the  atmosphere,  again  enter  the 
earth's  mass  at  its  south  magnetic  pole.  We  would 
immediately  notice,  however,  that  both  the  number 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  Knes  of  magnetic 
force  would  vary  from  day  to  day,  from  year  tt> 
year,  and  through  great  cycles  of  time.  In  other 
words,  the  earth  undergoes  a  mmiber  of  remarkable 
changes  or  variations,  both  in  the  direction,  and  in 
the  intensity  of  its  magnetism.  In  ord^*  the  more 
intelligently,  therefore,  to  study  the  great  earth- 
magnet,  we  must  inquire  somewhat  particularly  into 
scmie  of  these  remarkable  changes  or  variations,  or, 
as  th^  are  sometimes  called,  the  earth's  magnetic 
elements. 

The  magnetic  elements  of  the  earth  at  any  place 
are  three:  viz.,  first,  the  magnetic  intensity,  by  which 
is  meant  the  strength  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at 
Mimetic  that  place ;  second,  the  magnetic  declination,  or  th« 
earth.  direction  in  which  a  magnetic  needle,  free  to  move, 
would  come  to  rest  at  that  place,  pointing  approxi- 
mately to  the  geographic  north  or  south ;  and  third, 
the  magnetic  inclination  or  dip,  or  the  inclined  posi- 
tion which  a  magnetic  needle  would  assume  when 
it  comes  to  rest,  provided  it  were  free  to  move  in  a 
vertical  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal,  plane.  Now,  all 
th«ee  magnetic  elements  of  the  eartiii  undergo  vari- 
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ations  in  their  value    A  study  of  all  the  earth's  ele-  variations 
ments  will  evidently  be  necessary,  since  any  theory  oTthV^'**^ 
respecting  the  exact  condition  of  the  earth  as  a^jj^'ltj^ 
magnet  must  necessarily  be  able  to  account  not  only  «J«°»<«^ 
for  each  of  the  elements  of  its  magnetism,  but  also 
for  any  variations  that  may  occur  in  their  value. 

A  study  of  all  these  elements  will  be  necessary, 
since  any  theory  respecting  the  exact  condition  oi^^^ot 
the  earth  as  a  magnet  must  necessarily  be  able  to  ac-*^^***' 
count,  not  only  for  each  of  these  elements,  but  also 
for  any  variations  that  may  occur  in  their  value. 

The  variations  that  occur  in  each  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  the  earth's  magnetism  are  of  four  kinds; 
viz.,  secular  variations,  or  those  occurring  during  ciassifica- 
great  cycles  of  time;  annual  variations,  or  those  oc-v^tions 
curring  during  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  diurnal  Lnh^s 
variations,  or  those  occurring  during  certain  hours  ™**^*^'*°^ 
of  the  day  and  night;  and  irregular  variations,  or 
those  accompanying  magnetic  storms  or  the  occur- 
rence of  sun-spots.     The  first  three  are  periodical 
variations ;  the  fourth  is  an  irregular  variation. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  intensity  of  any  magnet 
varies  with  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  or  ether 
streaming  that  passes  through  it.  In  other  words,  the 
magnetic  intensity  varies  with  the  flux  density.    Evi-  fiux  den- 
dently,  therefore,  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  mag-m4netic 
netism,  that  is  its  flux  density,  varies  from  day  to"* 
day,  so  that  the  magneto-motive  forces  which  pro- 
duce the  earth's  flux  must  also  vary,  either  in  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  amount  of  the  flux  that  is 
passing  through  any  particular  part  of  the  earth. 
Since  it  is  the  earth's  magnetic  flux  passing  through 
magnetic  needles  that  causes  them  to  point,  approxi- 
mately, to  the  geographical  north,  such  variations  in 
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the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  can  readily  be 
measured,  as  has  been  explained,  by  counting  the 
number  of  times  such  a  magnetic  needle  will  swing 
to-and-fro  when  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position 
of  rest. 

The  use  of  a  needle  of  oscillation  to  determine  the 
Coulomb,    variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
hSS^^*  was  first  proposed  by  Graham,  a  London  optician, 
andGausi'sin  1 775.     Such  a  uecdlc  was  afterward  perfected 
SSnutkL  ^"^  employed  by  Coulomb,  Humboldt,  Hansteen, 
and    Gauss.      For    example,    Hiunboldt,    by    this 
method,  determined  that  the  relative  magnetic  inten- 
sity of  the  earth  at  Paris  was,  at  the  times  he  made 
the  observations,  one  and  one-third  times  greater 
than  it  was  at  Peru. 

A  careful  study  in  this  way  gives  us  a  knowledge 
laodynamic  of  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  different 
charts.  parts  of  its  surface.  Such  differences  can  be  repre- 
sented by  maps  or  charts  on  which  are  drawn  lines 
called  isodynamic  lines,  or  lines  connecting  all  places 
on  the  earth  that  have  the  same  magnetic  intensity. 
Such  a  chart  was  first  proposed  by  Hansteen,  in 
1826,  and  is  known  as  an  isodynamic  chart. 

The  variations  that  occur  in  the  magnetic  in- 
J?£?c'SSte  tensity  of  the  earth  are  of  great  scientific  value  in 
Sfvlduclf  studying  the  distribution  of  its  magnetism;  but 
S^  dire?- *°  changes  that  occur  in  the  value  of  the  magnetic 
compaiM  declination  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  of  greater  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  uni- 
versal emplo)mient  of  the  compass  needle  in  naviga- 
tion. Even  comparatively  small  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  compass  needle  may  readily  produce 
disastrous  results  if  due  allowance  is  not  made  for 


needles. 


ELECTRICITY    AS   AN    ADJUNCT   TO    THE    TOILET 
of   •  rapidlr  vlbriiini  rubl<«r   diit,  ■ciiuied   by  la   elecirlc  motor. 
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them,  since  the  false  route  thus  indicated  may  wreck 
the  vessel. 

The  variation  or  declination  of  the  compass  needle 
was  known  at  a  very  early  date  by  the  Chinese.    It 
was  also  observed  both  by  Columbus  and  Cabot  at  a 
later  date.     Although  since  that  time  an  immense  k^wiedm 
amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  by  a  care-  SUSLtion 
f ul  study  of  the  value  of  the  declination  at  different  ^Im  n^te. 
parts  of  the  earth,  even  yet  the  idea  exists  among 
many  that  the  magnetic  needle  invariably  points  to 
the  true  astronomical  north  at  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.    Such  a  belief  finds  frequent  expression  in 
the  common  phrase,   "True  as  the  needle  to  the  popular 
pole."    Now  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  but  compara-  iJvarilbi?* 
tively  few  places  on  the  earth  where  the  needle  does  d J<^d*on  in 
so  point  to  the  north.     In  all  other  places  it  points  ^mj>aae* 
either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  the  north,  and  in  JSfn^ 
many  locations  this  deviation  from  the  true  north 
reaches  a  considerable  value.     The  declination  or 
variation  of  the  needle  is  called  east  or  west  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  points  to  the  east  or  west  of  the 
true  north. 

Lines  connecting  places  on  the  earth's  surface  that 
have  the  same  declination  are  called  isogonal  lines,  ifn^^^d 
and  a  chart  of  the  earth  on  which  such  lines  are 
drawn,  is  called  an  isogonal  chart.  The  line  con- 
necting places  where  there  is  no  declination  of  the 
needle ;  i.e.,  where  the  needle  points  to  the  true  geo-  hm! 
graphical  north,  is  called  the  Agonal  line. 

An  isogonal  chart  of  the  earth  is  shown  in  Fig. 
96.     In  this  chart  western  declination  is  represented  Eramina. 

^  ,  *  tion  of  the 

by  contmuous  lines,  and  eastern  declination  by  dot- ^^«»at»oa 
ted  lines.    The  agones  are  shown  by  heavy  continu- 
ous lines.    The  agone  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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enters  South  America  near  Rio  Janeiro,  passes  the 
Antilles  in  a  curve,  enters  the  United  States  and 
passes  near  Washington,  D.  C,  crosses  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  Hudson  Bay  and  enters  the  magnetic  pole 
near  Boothia  Felix.  In  the  Old  World  it  passes 
through  Western  Australia,  near  the  western  coast 
of  Hindostan,  through  Persia,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  the  White  Sea  in 
Europe. 

In  nearly  all  Europe,  in  all  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
in  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in 
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Fig.  96. — Declination  Chart.  The  places  where  the  magnetic  needle  points 
to  the  true  north  are  marked  by  a  heavy  line;  at  all  places  marked  by  continu- 
oils  lines  the  needle  points  to  the  west  of  the  true  north,  and  at  all  places 
marked  by  dotted  lines  to  the  east  of  the  north. 


the  eastern  parts  of  North  and  South  America  the 
declination  is  west.  It  is  also  west  in  part  of  Asia, 
near  the  secondary  magnetic  poles. 


Haiieyan        The  isogonal  lines  are  sometimes  called  the  Hal- 

or  isogonal 

^«-         leyan  lines,  from  Halley,  who  first  prepared  maps  or 
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dKLfts  oit  which  such  lines  were  marked.    The  first 
chart  was  completed  by  Halley  in  the  ^ear  170a 

But  not  only  does  the  magnetic  needle  fail  to  pomt 
to  the  true  north  at  different  parts  of  the  eairth's  secuiw 
surface;  in  addition  the  value  of  the  declination  fsJfS?*^ 
not  the  same  at  any  place^  but  varies  from  day  to  ***^*°****^"' 
day.     Thus,  in  1500,  the  magnetic  declination  of 
London  was  11°  18'  east    From  this  time  the  needle 


Fig.  97.— Isogonic  Chart  of  the  tTnited  States  for  the  year  1890. 


slowly  moved  eastward,  until  in  1662,  when  it  again 
pointed  to  the  true  north.  It  then  began  to  move 
toward  the  west,  reaching  its  greatest  western  decli- 
nation of  24°  30'  in  1 8 18.  Since  this  time  it  has 
been  moving  to  the  east,  being  in  190 1,  about  15*^ 
32^  west.  This  is  seen  in  the  isogonal  chart  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1890,  shown  in  Fig.  97. 
Here  the  agone,  or  line  which  marks  the  places  in 
this  country  where  the  needle  points  to  the  true  geo 
gnq)htcaf  north,  is  seen  as  passtrrg  throtrgfi  Soutfc 
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Compari- 
son of  po8i- 
tion  of 
iaogonal 
lines  in  the 
United 
Sutes  dur- 
ing 1890 
and  X900. 


Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  All  places  east  of 
this  line  have  western  declination,  and  all  places  west 
of  this  line  have  eastern  declination.  In  the  isogonal 
chart  shown  in  Fig.  98,  which  is  an  isogonal  chart  of 
the  United  States  for  1900,  or  ten  years  later,  will  be 
seen  the  amount  of  the  variation  that  has  occurred  in 
the  United  States  since  1890. 


Besides  the  secular  variations  in  the  declination 
of  the  needle,  there  are  diurnal  or  daily  variations. 


Fig.  98. — Isogonic  Chart  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1900. 


Graham's  Thcsc  wcrc  first  observcd  by  Graham,  in  1 722.  Ac- 
Sfth7di!°°  cording  to  Graham's  observations,  the  north  pole  of 
u^^^n''thlf "  the  needle  at  London,  began,  between  7  and  8  a.m. 


to  move  to  the  west,  and  continued  this  westward 


declination 
of  the 

L^dSn*    motion  until  i  p.m.,  when  it  became  stationary  for  a 
during  172a.  £^^  moments.    It  then  began  to  move  slowly  to  the 
east  until  about  10  p.m.,  when  it  again  came  to  rest 
at  the  point  from  which  it  started.    A  similar  oscil- 
lation occurred  during  the  night,  the  north  pole 
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moving  west  until  about  3  a.m.,  and  returning  again 
as  before. 

The  value  of  the  magnetic  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
needle  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
value  of  the  magnetic  dip  at  any  place  is  determined 
by  means  of  the  dipping  needle.  Such  a  needle  is 
shown  in  Fig.  99.  It  consists  of  a  magnetic  needle 
so  suspended  as  to  be  able  to  move  freely  in  a  ver-neSE?.* 
tical  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  other 
words,  such  a  needle  can  both  point  toward  the  mag- 
netic north,  as  well  as  incline  or  dip  downward  to- 
ward the  earth.    The  angle  of  dip  or  inclination  is 


Pig.  99.— Magnetic  Dipping  Needle.  Note  that  when  the  angle  of  dip  is  90* 
the  needle  would  point  vertically  downward.  This  would  occur  directly  oyer 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth. 

the  angular  deviation  from  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  ordinary  compass  needle.  In  Fig.  99,  the 
needle  shows  an  angle  of  dip,  BOC,  which  is  the 
angle  between  the  horizontal  line,  BO,  and  the  di- 
rection, OC,  in  which  the  needle  dips  or  inclines. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  make  more  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  angle  of  dip,  an  instrument  invented 
by  Biot,  called  Biot's  needle,  is  employed.     Such  a 
device  is  shown  in  Fig.  100.    With  the  exception  of  dipping 
its  magnetic  needle  and  the  small  spirit  level  em-ncedie. 
ployed  to  ensure  a  true  horizontal  position,  the  ap- 
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paratus  is  made  entirely  of  brass.  An  inspection  of 
the  figure  shows  that  the  magnetic  needle  ah  is  sus- 
pended so  as  to  move  over  a  vertical  graduated  circle 
M,  and  that  this  circle  is  so  supported  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  moving  over  a  horizontal  graduated  circle  m. 
In  order  to  read  the  true  angle  of  dip,  the  vertical 
circle  is  turned  until  the  magnetic  needle  dips  verti- 
cally downward,  in  which  position  it  is  exactly  90® 
from  a  line  passing  directly  through  the  magnetic 


Fig.  xoo.— Biot's  Dipping  Needle.  The  graduated  vertical  circle  marks  the 
angle  of  dip  where  the  plane  in  which  the  needle  is  free  to  more  Is  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  horizontal  graduated  circle  is  employed  to  find 
the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 


poles  of  the  earth.  The  vertical  circle  is  then  turned 
through  90°,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  a  true  north  and 
south  line  passing  through  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth,  when  the  needle  will  incline  at  its  true 
angle  of  dip. 


Isoclinal 

lines 

charts. 


Lines  connecting  places  on  the  earth's  surface 
that  have  the  same  inclination,  are  called  isoclinal 
lines,  and  a  chart  or  map  on  which  such  lines  are 
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drawn  is  called  an  isoclinal  chart.  The  line  of  no 
dip  or  inclination  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  equator.  The  magnetic  equator  lies  en- 
tirely south  of  the  geographical  equator.  Like  theJJJSSJ?^ 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  the  value  of  the 
dip  or  inclination  is  subject  to  diurnal,  annual,  and 
secular  variations. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THEORIES  OF  THE   EARTH's   MAGNETISM 

"Not  only  the  greater  variations  in  the  earth's  magnetism, 
but  the  most  minute  and  irregular  disturbances  occur  at  the 
same  instant  in  places  the  most  distant  from  each  other." — 
Humboldt's  System  of  Simultaneous  Magnetic  Observations: 

SiLLIMAN. 

ARIOUS  theories  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  earth's  magnetism.  Among  the 
early  philosophers,  Descartes,  who  proposed 
a  vague  theory  of  magnetic  vortices,  also  believed 
that  the  earth's  magnetism  is  due  to  the  existence  of 
vast  magnetic  rocks  in  the  earth.  When  Norman  dis- 
the'Sa?of°  covered  the  dip  of  the  needle  in  1580,  he  clearly 
m^^i^m.  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  was  situ- 
ated somewhere  in  the  earth  below  its  surface.  As  we 
have  seen,  Gilbert,  in  1590,  regarded  the  entire  earth 
as  one  huge  magnet.     In  order  to  account  for  the 
variations  in  the  needle,  Gilbert  believed  that  the 
the^clu^°of  earth's  magnetism  was  limited  to  its  solid  portions, 
v^ation.    ^"^  that  its  water  was  not  magnetized;  hence,  the 
fact  that  the  needle  would  be  differently  affected  in 
different  parts  of  the  ocean  would  be  sufficient,  he 
thought,  to  account  for  its  variation. 

In  1673,  Bond  proposed  a  theory  in  which  he  im- 
Bond'8  ag^ned  that  the  earth's  magnetism  could  be  ascribed 
thrSth's  to  a  magnetic  sphere  which  encompassed  the  earth, 
maffnetism.  ^^^  rcvolvcd  around  it  on  an  axis  that  was  slightly 
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inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Bond  proposed 
this  theory  in  order  to  explain  the  deviation  of  the 
compass,  the  diurnal  variations  of  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  1650. 

In  1692,  Halley  proposed  a  theory,  in  which,  like 
Gilbert,  he  supposed  the  earth  was  a  magnet,  but 
declared  that  it  had  four  instead  of  two  magnetic  Haiiey  on 
poles.  These  magnetic  poles  were  assumed  to  beSj^SSm. 
caused  by  two  magnetic  shells,  of  which  he  con- 
ceived the  earth  to  be  composed.  One  of  these,  an 
outer  shell,  produced  *two  of  the  earth's  poles,  and 
the  other,  an  inner  shell,  the  remaining  two.  Halley 
explained  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
supposing  that  these  shells  revolved  around  their 
axes  at  different  rates. 

In  1757,  Euler  proposed  a  theory,  in  which,  like 
Gilbert,    he   asserted   that   the  phenomena   of   the 
earth's  magnetism  could  be  explained  by  the  exist- geometrical 
ence  of  only  two  poles,  which,  however,  are  not  di- wSuono? 
rectly  opposite  each  other.    In  other  words,  the  poles  nu^eUsm. 
are  so  placed  that  a  straight  line  joining  them  would 
not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.    Euler  en- 
deavored to  show  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
these  two  poles  such  positions  and  values  as  to  pro- 
duce variations  in  the  needle  similar  to  those  of  the 
isogonal  lines.    Indeed,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  having  once  determined  the  position  of  the 
two  poles,  the  directions  of  the  isogonal  lines  could 
be  determined  with  the  same  readiness  and  accuracy 
as  a  proposition  in  geometry. 

In  1805,  Biot  proposed  a  theory  in  which  he  sup- 
posed the  magnetism  of  the  earth  to  be  due  to  thethTOiyof 
presence  of  a  single  magnet  of  short  length,  located  Magnetism. 
somewhere  near  tlie  centre  of  the  earth.     He  im- 
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agined  that  the  poles  of  this  magnet  were  placed  near 
each  other.  Biot  bdieved  that  he  was  able  to  prove, 
from  mathematical  calculations,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth's  magnetism  could  be  explained 
in  this  manner.  But  Pouillet,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent knowledge,  denies  the  correctness  of  Biot's 
theory. 

In  1811,  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  solution  of  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass  needle.    Hansteen  undertook  this 
Hansteen'8  solutiou,  and  wou  the  prize  in  18 19,  when  he  pro- 
SrSSf'8  posed  a  theory  of  magnetism  based  on  Halley's 
magnetism.  ^jj^Qjy^  ^jjj  jj^^  j^^  calling  for  the  existence  of  four 

separate  magnet  poles.  Hansteen  showed,  however, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  these  poles  were 
each  of  different  magnetic  force,  and  that  each  pole 
was  constantly  changing  its  position  at  its  own  rate 
of  motion.  Hansteen  assumed  that  the  focus,  or  seat 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  was  situated  somewhere 
near  the  earth's  centre,  but  that  it  manifested  itself 
mainly  at  four  points  or  poles  near  the  surface.  Two 
of  these  poles,  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  mag- 
netic axis,  were  the  principal  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth.  The  other  two,  the  secondary  poles,  had  an 
independent  axis  of  their  own  on  which  they  moved 
from  west  to  east  around  the  principal  poles. 

In  1817,  Barlow  formed  a  theory  of  the  eartb'a 
magnetism,  in  which  he  claimed  that  neither  the  pres- 
iwo?7o/  ence  of  a  single  magnet  in  the  earth  nor  the  preSf 
S^ndSm.  ence  of  several  magnets  could  properly  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  He  asserted 
that  each  region  of  the  earth  has  its  own  poles,  that 
«jch  poles  change  their  position  by  a  revolution  ^o- 
daeed  by  sonae  unknown  cause. 
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In  1835,  Gauss  proposed  a  theory,  in  which,  like 
Barlow,  he  claims  that  although  the  earth  Hke  a  sin-  oauM* 
gle  magnet  has  two  poles  only,  yet,  as  Sir  William  SriSuJi 
Snow  Harris,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  "»*«^«'*™- 
the  facts  of  this  early  history  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netian,  says : 

^That  the  earth  does  not  contain  a  single  definite 
magnet,  but  irregularly  diffused  magnetic  elements, 
having  collectively  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  common  magnet    So  that  for  magnetic  Hardt  on 
poles  we  must  substitute  magnetic  regions,  over  1^1  ^>;' 
whidi  a  general  magnetic  influence  obtains.    Thus,  "'•*^*'^^- 
instead  of  a  Siberian  pole,  as  determined  by  Han- 
steen,  we  have  a  Siberian  region,  in  which  the  iso- 
gonal  lines  may  be  conceived  to  converge  without 
coming  absolutely  to  a  point." 

A  later  theory  of  the  earth's  magnetism  has  been 
founded  upon   two  discoveries,   the  principles  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  discussed.    These  are  the  dis- 
covery, by  Oersted,  in  1820,  of  the  production  of  Discoveries 
magnetism  by  electric  currents,  and  the  discovery,  and  ice- 
in  1822,  by  Seebeck,  of  the  production  of  thermo- bined^hTa 
electricity,  by  differences  of  temperature.    These  two  thrSrSi's 
great  facts  were  combined  in  a  theory  for  the  earth's  b^rovS 
magnetism  by  Grover,  in  1849,  who  proposed  the 
theory  which  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  credited  at 
the  present  time,  at  least  in  some  of  its  details,  than 
any  other.    This  theory  affirms  that  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  may  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  elec- 
trical currents  circulating  around  it  from  west  to 
east. 

The  preceding  are  but  some  of  the  more  important  causes 
theories  that  have  been  proposed  by  scientific  men  to  f^tl^a 
account  for  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.    No  mat-  S?S*S? 
ter  what  theory  may  be  hekt,  it  is  certain,  as  a  re-  skwiaMy. 
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suit  of  a  wonderful  generalization,  reached  by  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  by  means  of  a  movement  he 
inaugurated  in  1836,  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  this  cause  acts  on  the  earth 
as  a  whole.  This  generalization  is  so  justly  to  be 
r^arded  as,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  ever  made 
in  the  history  of  magnetism,  that  we  will  explain  it 
in  some  detail. 

In  1836,  Humboldt  proposed  both  to  the  leading 
governments  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  most  of 
the  scientific  societies,  in  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
g:eSSraiiza.  World,  that  a  series  of  connected  and  simultaneous 
HuVboidt  observations  be  made  over  as  large  a  part  of  the 
rimuit^e-^  earth  as  possible,  in  order  to  determine  the  laws 
Nations  un-  govcming  the  distribution  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
different     In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  magnetic  ob- 
tSTworid    servatories  were  established  both  on  and  below  the 
^  ^^^^'      surface  of  the  earth.    In  these  observatories  delicate 
magfnetic  instruments  were  placed  especially  devised 
for  the  purpose.     In  order  to  avoid  the  disturbing 
effect  of  neighboring  magnets,   the  observatories 
were  constructed  entirely  of  non-magnetic  materials. 
These  observatories  were  located  not  only  in  civi- 
lized portions  of  the  world,  but  were  also  erected 
by  special  expeditions  in  Africa,  North  and  South 
America,  India,  Russia,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with- 
in the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  circles.    In  this  way 
an  immense  mass  of  important  facts  was  obtained 
concerning  the  earth's  magnetism. 
Magnetic        "But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  results  thus 
cSSfl^at*^"  obtained,"  says  Silliman,  from  whom  we  have  con- 
thJ^rth°^  densed  the  above  statement,  "is  the  fact  first  estab- 
oudy^Sr-*""  lished  by  them,  that  not  only  the  greater  variations 
co7rc1pond-  in  the  earth's  magnetism,  but  the  most  minute  and 
S^u^o&l?  irregular  disturbances,  occur  at  the  same  instant  in 
^riarth.    places  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  showing  the 
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wonderful  connection  and  coincidence  in  the  causes 
of  these  phenomena  throughout  the  world." 

In  1840,  the  British  Government,  in  co-operation 
with  the  East  India  Company,  greatly  extended  this  simuitane- 
system  of  simultaneous  magnetic  observations,  and^atiSSfof 
obtained  similar  results;  viz.,  that  variations  in  theSSj^^ 
magnetic  intensity,  declination,  and  dip,  occur  simul-  S?eS* 
taneously  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.    In  other  words,  p^y  iS**"' 
both  of  these  sets  of  observations  showed  that  there  '^^* 
occurred  on  the  earth  what  may  be  called  true  mag- 
netic storms,  during  which  all  the  magnetic  elements 
of  the  earth  exhibited,  at  all  parts  of  its  surface, 
simultaneous  and  marked  fluctuations. 

From  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism to-day,  it  would  appear  that  the  seat  of  this 
force  lies  in  the  crust  rather  than  somewhere  near 
the  earth's  centre;  and,  that  in  some  way  or  other, ciosecorre- 
the  causes  of  the  magneto-motive  forces  that  produce  o?°the*°" 
the  earth's  magnetism  are  to  be  traced  to  the  sun.  k^dtSe 
Such  a  theory,  it  would  appear,  traces  the  diurnal,  ifncs.*"^^ 
annual,  and  secular  changes  or  variations  to  vari- 
ations   in    temperature   during   every    twenty-four 
hours,  every  year,  or  during  long  cycles  or  periods 
of  time.     This  belief  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  isoclinal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  inclina- 
tion or  dip  of  the  needle,  extend  in  almost  the  same 
direction  with  the  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  connect- 
ing places  on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  the  same 
average  annual  temperature. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  the  earth's 
magnetism  can  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  is  the  sun 
to  the  sun.    That  the  sun  is  a  body  possessing  power-  soSrce  S 
ful  electric  and  magnetic  forces  is  acknowledged  magnetism? 
by  all.    Might  it  not,  it  has,  therefore,  been  asked, 
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produce  all  the  magnetic  phenomena  of  the  earth  t^ 
simple  induction  ? 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  aurora,  which  un- 
doubtedly appear  to  be  both  magnetic  and  electric 
phenomena,  are  either  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
S'^J^i^iw  those  unusual  outbursts  of  solar  activity  that  are 
called  sun-spots.  The  appearance  of  sun-spots  seems 
to  be  due  to  some  unusual  activity  in  the  sun.  The 
visible  portion  of  the  sun's  surface  is  called  the 


and  mag- 


Fig.  ioi.— Oreat  Sua  Spot  of  September,  iS^j,  front  drawiaK  by  Lsmgley. 

photosphere.  When  studied  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, with  a  properly  screened  glass,  the  sun's  sur- 
face does  not  appear  to  be  smooUi  and  bright,  but  is 
rough  or  mottled,  or,  as  Young  expresses  it,  "some- 
what resembling  rough  drawing-paper."  With  a 
powerful  glass,  under  good  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  surface  is  seen  sprinkled  with  granules  or 
nodules  scattered  over  a  dark  background.  These 
are  believed  to  be  luminous  clouds,  which  are  float- 
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ing  in  the  less  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Sun^ 
spots  appear  as  dark  regions  on  the  sun's  surface, 
dark,  however,  only  by  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ing brighter  portions.  They  are  now  practically 
known  to  be  due  to  cavities  in  the  photosfrfiere. 
The  dark  appearance  is  due  to  the  lower  tempera- 
ture of  the  mass  of  gases  and  vapors  with  which 
they  are  filled. 

The  appearance  of  an  unusually  great  sun-spot, 
which  was  observed  during  the  month  of  September, 


1870,  is  shown  in  Fig.  lOi.    Here  the  granules  ap-  GrMtroo. 
pear,  as  Langley  observes,  "like  snowilakes  on  gray^J^^^^ 
cloth."    Sun-spots  vary  in  diameter  from  500  to'*^ 
50,000  miles.    The  dark  region  surroundii^  a  num- 
ber of  separate  sun-spots  sometimes   reaches  the 
enormous  dimension  of  150,000  miles  in  diameter! 

The  fact  that  the  appearance  of  sun-spots  is  in-ff^u., 
variably  followed  by  magnetic  storms  on  the  earth  JJ^i, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  .Wolf,  thrwigh  a  com- 
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parison  of  observaticms  of  sun-spots  and  magnetic 
storms  between  1772  and  1880.  The  result  of 
Wolfs  observations  is  shown  in  Fig.  102.  Here 
the  full  lines  mark  the  occurrence  of  the  sun-spots, 
while  the  dotted  lines  show  the  occurrence  of  mag- 
netic storms.  The  numbers  from  o  to  150,  marked 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figures,  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  sun-spots  that  occur  during  any  year,  while 
the  years  of  the  occurrence  are  placed  in  numbers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  figures.  While,  however,  the  fact 
of  such  connection  is  shown,  neither  the  exact  nature 
of  the  phenomenon,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  acts, 
^  ^.  is  known.  Secchi  and  others  believe  that  the  sun 
the  tun  as  produces  the  earth's  magnetic  storms  by  magnetic 
«»«e  of     induction.    Secchi,  for  example,  asserts  that  the  sun 

the  earth's  .  r     » 

n»«neti8iii.  acts  ou  a  magnetized  needle  as  if  it  were  itself  a 
large  mag^net  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  having  its  poles  of  the  same  name  as  those 
of  the  earth  turned  toward  the  same  spot  of  the 
heavens.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  by  compara- 
tively simple  calculations,  that  the  sxm  is  too  far  off 
to  be  able  to  thus  appreciably  influence  the  earth's 
magnetism. 

Others  believe,  as  has  already  been  explained,  that 
the  sun  acts  by  means  of  thermo-electric  currents, 
S^^^JS.  produced  in  the  materials  of  the  crust  by  differences 
thTO^*^of    ^^  temperature  caused  by  the  sun's  heat.    If  we  im- 
^netism.  ^^^^  such  currents  as  flowing  through  the  materials 
of  the  crust  from  west  to  east,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  earth  would  have  magnetic  poles  corresponding 
fairly  closely  to  its  actual  poles.     It  has,  however, 
been  very  properly  objected  to  this  theory  that  a 
large  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with 
water,  and  that,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  such  cur- 
rents can  not  be  produced  in  liquids  by  differences 
of  temperature. 
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De  la  Rive  modifies  the  above  theory  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  at  least  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  theueURive't 
earth's  magnetism  can  be  explained  by  means  of  elec-  Sr2rth»t 
trie  currents,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  "^i^'*^'*""- 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  auroras,  he  believes 
circulate  around  the  earth  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles.    These  currents  result  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  vapor  from  the  ocean  as  it  is  carried  by  the 
winds  in  their  movements  to  and  from  the  equator 
and  the  poles. 

Faraday  suggests  that  the  sun's  heat  may  pro- 
duce the  variations  in  the  earth's  magnetism  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  He  discovered,  during  SUSl^y*?? 
certain  investigations  to  which  we  shall  soon  refer,  m^JSlL 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  naturally  mag- 
netic, and  that  this  magnetism  increases  in  amotmt 
as  the  air  grows  colder,  and  decreases  in  amount  as 
it  grows  warmer.  He  believes,  therefore,  that  it  is 
by  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  during 
different  parts  of  the  day,  year,  or  cycle  of  time,  that 
the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  are  caused. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  quotation  from  an 
address  by  Kelvin,  on  these  subjects,  delivered  prior 
to  1879,  as  showing  the  opinions  then  generally  held : 

"As  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  of  what  its  rela- 
tion may  be  to  perceptible  electric  manifestations  we  Keiwn  00 
at  present  know  nothing.     You  all  know  that  thelndpiSel^ 
earth  acts  as  a  great  magnet.    Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Col- fheTa°i^°i 
Chester,  made  that  clear  nearly  300  years  ago ;  but  "*«^*^**™' 
how  the  earth  acts  as  a  great  magnet — how  it  is  a 
magnet — ^whether  an  electro-mag^net  in  virtue  of  cur- 
rents revolving  round  under  the  upper  surface,  or 
whether  it  is  a  magnet  like  a  mass  of  steel  or  lode- 
stone,  we  do  not  know. 

•  ••••••. 

"What  are  called  'magnetic  storms'  are  of  not 
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very  tmfrequcnt  occurrencac;  In  a  magnetic  stonn 
the  needk  will  often  fly  twenty  msnvites>  thirty  nm^ 
utes,  a  degree,  or  even  as  nrach  as  two  or  three  de- 
grees sometimes,  from  its  proper  positroa — if  I  may 
use  that  term — its  proper  position  for  the  time :  that 
is,  the  position  which  it  might  be  expected  to  have 
^^8.^^  at  the  time  according  to  the  statistics  of  previous  ob- 
servations. I  speak  of  the  needle  in  general.  The. 
ordinary  observation  of  the  horizontal  needle  show» 
these  phenomena.  So  does  observaticm  on  the  dip 
of  the  needle.  So  does  observation  on  the  total  in- 
tensity of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force.  The  three 
elements,  deflection,  dip,  and  total  intensity,  all  vary 
every  day  with  the  ordinary  diurnal  variation,  and 
irr^ularly  with  the  magnetic  storm.  The  magnetic 
storm  is  always  associated  with  a  visible  phenome- 
non, which  we  call,  habitually,  electrical;  aurora 
borealis,  and,  no  doubt,  also  the  aurora  of  the  south- 
em  polar  regions. 

"We  have  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  aurora  consists  of  electric  currents, 
like  the  electric  phenomena  presented  by  currents  of 
phttttomcna  clectrfcity  through  what  are  called  vacuum  tubes, 
?S?reite.^*^  through  the  space  occupied  by  vacuums  of  diiferert 
qualities  in  the  well-known  vacuum  tubes.  Of 
course  the  very  expression,  'vacuums  of  different 
quaKtres,'  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  ki]5)lies 
that  there  are  small  quantities  of  matter  of  different 
kinds  left  in  those  nearest  approadies  to  a  perfect 
vacuum  which  we  c^n  make. 

**Now,  if  we  could  have  simultaneous  observations 
of  the  underground  currents,  of  the  three  magaetic 
elements,  and  of  the  aurora,  we  should  have  a  taasa 
of  evidence  from  which,  I  believe,  without  fail,  vrt 
ought  to  be  able  to  conclude  an  answer  more  or  less 
definite  to  the  question  I  have  pot^   Are  we  to  look 
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in  the  regions  external  to  our  atmosphere  for  the 
cause  of  the  underground  currents,  or  are  we  to  look 
under  the  earth  for  some  unknown  cause  affecting 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  giving  rise  to  an  induc- 
tion of  those  currents  ?  The  direction  of  the  effects, 
if  we  can  only  observe  those  directions,  will  help  us 
most  materially  to  judge  as  to  what  answer  should 
be  given." 

The  earth,  then,  being  assumed  to  be  a  great  mag- 
net, it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netic dip  or  inclination.     Let  us  suppose,  as  in  Fig. 


Pig.  103.— Cauie  of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


103,  that  the  earth's  magnetism  is  due  to  say  a  single 
magnet,  whose  poles  are  situated  at  the  points  N  and 
S,  respectively,  and  that  dipping  needles  be  sup-t^^p**ir 
ported  over  different  parts  of  its  surface,  as  shown,  S^th^^^*^ 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle  being  indicated  by  theS^e^*^ 
point  of  the  arrow,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  needles 
would  come  to  rest  in  different  positions  with  their 
north    poles    pointing    in    the    different    directions 
shown,  and  that  such  directions  would  correspond, 
approximately,  to  the  angle  of  magnetic  dip  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  locate  the  presence  of 
\siTge  bodies  of  iron  ore  below  the  earth's  surface  by 
a  small  magnet  employed  as  a  kind  of  magnetic  di- 
diJSiSS^    vining  rod.     The  use  of  such  an  instrument  does 
^^-  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  successful,  owing, 

most  probably,  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  iron  ore  near  the  surface  would  affect 
such  an  instrument  as  powerfully  as  much  larger 
bodies  some  little  distance  below  the  surface. 

The  ability  of  the  X-rays,  Becquerel  rays,  and 
other  ra3rs,  to  readily  pass  through  matter  that  is 
Mmbil^ces  opaquc  to  Ordinary  light,  has  already  been  referred 
^^TCtic    to.     Magnetic  flux  also  possesses  this  ability,  ito  at 
J^dB^fqu^  least  as  marked  a  degree.    As  we  have  seen,  mag- 
rei  rays,     nctic  iuductiou  Can  take  place  through  media  opaque 
to  light,  such  as  blackened  glass,  china,  wood,  a 
number  of  pages  of  an  ordinary  book,  and  the  hu- 
man body.     Magnetic  emanations  or  flux  differ, 
however,  from  the  above-mentioned  rays,  in  that,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  magnetic  rays  are  unable  to  af- 
fect a  photographic  plate  like  the  other  rays.     It  is 
Reichen-     truc  that  Rcichenbach,  in  1844,  asserts  that  there  are 
^e^umf-    people  peculiarly  sensitive  to  magnetic  influences, 
mSoSr*"   who,  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  can  see  the  emana- 
nttS^Hs.  tions  at  the  poles  of  a  magnet  (i,e,,  magnetic  flux) 
as  faint  luminous  rays  of  various  colors.    He  claims, 
moreover,  that  photographic  pictures  can  be  obtained 
on  plates  of  the  character  employed  by  Daguerre; 
thus  showing  that  such  emanations  were  actual  and 
not  imaginary.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  on 
trial,  that  this  latter  statement  is  borne  out  by  fact^ 
either  in  the  case  of  Daguerre's  sensitive  plates,  or  in 
the  still  more  sensitive  photographic  dry  plates  that 
are  employed  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  mariner's  COMPASS 

''Such  an  invention  as  this,  so  sound  in  principle,  so  easy  in 
application,  and  so  universally  beneficial  in  practice,  needs  no 
testimony  of  mine  to  establish  its  merits;  but  when  I  consider 
the  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  which  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  compass  in  these  seas  had  formerly  occasioned  me, 
I  really  should  have  esteemed  it  a  kind  of  ingratitude  to  Mr. 
Barlow,  as  well  as  great  injustice  to  so  memorable  a  discov- 
ery, not  to  have  stated  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  well  calculated  to  put  them  to  a  satisfactory 
trial."— Captain  Parry  on  Barlow's  Soft  Iron  Globe 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  mysterious  power 
of  the  magnetic  needle  to  point,  approximately, 
to  the  geographical  north,  was  employed  to 
guide  vessels  on  the  ocean  when  clouds  so  obscured 
the  sun  or  other  heavenly  bodies,  for  days  at  a  time,  compass 
as  to  render  them  useless  for  obtaining  general  di-uaMBsere^" 
rections,  many  years  before  our  knowledge  of  the  in4rneT.  ** 
laws  by  whidi  the  movements  of  the  needle  were*^*^"* 
governed — even,  in  point  of  fact,  before  any  knowl- 
edge was  had  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  magnetic 
force  itself. 

There  are  two  things  that  a  navigator  must  know 
in  steering  his  vessel;  viz.,  the  direction  in  which  he  How  a 
is  sailing,  and  the  distance  he  has  passed  over  in  determines 
any  given  time.    The  first  is  determined,  either  by    *****"^**' 
an  observation  of  a  star  or  other  heavenly  body,  or 
by  the  compass  needle ;  the  second  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained by  reckoning  his  position  astronomically  by 
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means  of  a  comparison  of  the  time  of  noon,  or,  when 

?avT^tor    the  sun  appears  directly  overhead,  with  that  kept  by 

^idS^c^^  accurate  timepiece,  called  a  chronometer.     This 

hitf^ne.    time,  after  the  proper  correction  is  made  for  the 

error  of  the  chronometer,  gives  the  time  of  noon  at 

Greenwich.     The  distance  he  has  passed  through 

may  also  be  determined  by  an  instrument  called  a 


'     W 


Fig.  Z04.— Compass  Card.    Here  the  thirty-two  rhumbs  or  points  arc  shown,  but 
the  names  are  attached  to  only  a  few  oi  them. 


log,  which  gives  the  rate  at  which  the  ship  is  moving 
at  the  time  when  the  observation  is  made. 


What  the 
compass 

tells  the 
navigator. 


What  a  navigator  sees  in  the  ship's  compass  is  tfic 
direction  in  which  the  ship  is  sailing.  This  direction 
is  reckoned  as  being  so  many  degrees  to  the  cast  or 
to  the  west  of  a  line,  or  more  properly  a  great  circle, 
passing  through  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  and  n^ir  the  nia|;netic  xneridiaii. 
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Iq  die  magnetic  compass  as  used  to-day,  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  fixed  to  the  lower  surface  of  a  card,  com>«« 
called  the  compass  card.     The  face  of  the  compass™^- 
card  is  marked  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  and  these  are  divided  into  32  points 
called  rhumbs  of  the  compass.     A  compass  card  Rhomb. 
so  divided  is  shown  in  Fig.  104.     Here  it  will  be™™!"" 


seen  that  the  point  midway  between  N.  and  E.  is 
called  N-  E. ;  the  point  midway  between  N.  and 
N.  E.  is  called  N.  N.  E.,  and  the  point  midway  be- 
tween N.  E.  and  E.  is  called  E.  N.  E.,  and  so  on. 
The  naming  from  memory  of  the  thirty-two  succes- 
sive points,  so  obtained,  is  what  the  sailors  call  ^ 
"Boxing  die  ccm^ass."    These  points  named  in  sue- " 
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cessive  order  from  north  around  the  entire  circle  to 
the  point  of  banning,  are  as  follows : 


N.  by  E. 

E.  by  S. 

S.  by  W. 

W,  by  N. 

N.  N.  E. 

E.  S.  E. 

S.  S.  W. 

W.  N.  W. 

N.  E.  by  N. 

S.  E.  by  E. 

S.  W.  by  S. 

N.  W.  by  W. 

N.  E. 

S.  E. 

S.  W. 

N.  W. 

N.  E.  by  E. 

S.  E.  by  S. 

S.  W.  by  W. 

N.  W.  by  N. 

E.  N.  E. 

S.  S.  E. 

W.  S.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 

E.  by  N. 

S.  by  E. 

W.  by  S. 

N.  by  W. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  in  modem  naviga- 
tion, preferable  to  divide  the  compass  card  into  de- 
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grees  and  minutes  of  the  circle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105, 
so  that  instead  of  reading  any  point,  as  for  example, 
the  point  E,  N.  E.,  we  read  N.  67°  30'  E.,  and  so  on. 

The  mariner's  compass  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  One  of  the  most  convenient  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  106.  Here  the  compass  card  is  placed  inside  a 
box  of  glass,  wood,  or  other  non-magnetic  material, 
called  the  compass  box.  This  box  is  loaded  with  a 
mass  of  lead,  in  order  to  increase  its  stability. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  mariner's 
compass,  unlike  in  the  ordinary  compass  employed 


it 

1- 
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for  showing  directions  on  land,  a  fixed  compass  card, 
with  a  magnetic  needle  moving  over  the  card,  would  why  in  the 
not  be  practicable  on  board  ship,  since  the  vessel  is  SSS»the 
constantly  changing  its  direction,  and  rocking  and^JRSd 
pitching  to-and-f ro.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  at-  SSS^mo^e 
tach  the  compass  needle  to  the  card,  and  so  support  ^^*^^^' 
the  card  on  a  pivot,  that  both  the  card  and  the  needle 
may  move  together.      As   before  mentioned,   the 
needle  is  fixed  to  the  lower  face  of  the  card,  with  its 
north  and  south  points  immediately  below  the  north 
and  south  points  of  the  compass  card.    Consequently, 
all  the  points  on  the  card  will  be  correctly  placed  in 
reference  to  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  no 
matter  how  the  ship  may  turn. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
ship  from  interfering  with  the  direction  of  the  needle, 
the  compass  box  is  suspended  in  a  box  on  two  con-  Gimbah. 
centric  brass  circles  called  gimbals,  the  horizontal 
pivots  or  axes  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  As  a 
result  of  this  method  of  support,  the  compass  box  will 
remain  in  a  horizontal  position  during  the  motions 
to  which  the  vessel  is  subjected.  The  box  inside  of 
which  the  compass  is  placed,  is  called  the  binnacle.  The 
The  binnacle  box  is  placed  where  it  can  readily  be 
seen  by  the  man  at  the  wheel.  The  binnacle  box  is 
provided  with  a  lamp,  so  as  to  permit  the  compass 
to  be  read  at  night.  Sights  are  provided  'at  G  and 
H,  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  of  sight  passes  di- 
rectly over  the  centre  of  the  compass  card. 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
mariner's  compass  consisted  of  a  common  sewing 
needle,  which,  after  being  magnetized,  was  passed  form  of 
through  a  piece  of  cork  and  allowed  to  float  on  an«e<"c- 
water  surface.    The  length  of  the  needle  was  subse- 
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quently  increased  to  six  inches  or  longer,  the  needle 
being  suspended  in  a  china  bowl  filled  with  water. 
According  to  Harris,  the  present  form  of  compass  is 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date.    Indeed,  ship's  com- 
passes have  been  greatly  improved  since  1820;  for, 
Barlow,  who  was  at  that  time  commissioned  by  the 
SiYincffi-''  Board  of  Admiralty  of  England  to  investigate  and 
«>mSw'    report  on  the  actual  conditions  of  ship's  compasses 
^iorto      then  employed  in  the  Royal  Navy,  informed  the 
*^**"         Government  "That  at  least  one-half  of  them  were 
mere  lumber,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

In  1750,  Dr.  Gowan  Knight  called  attention  to  a 
source  of  error  in  a  ship's  compass,  arising  from 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
At  this  time  compass  needles  were  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  steel,  open  in  the  middle,  and  united  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  or  rhombus.  An  examination  of 
some  twenty  of  such  needles  showed  that  all  pos- 
sessed marked  variations  from  the  direction  in  which 
a  properly  constructed  needle  should  point.  This 
was  caused  by  differences  existing  in  the  temper  of 
the  steel  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  needles,  the  hard- 
est side  of  the  lozenge-shaped  needle  possessing  the 
Theinac-  grcatcst  directing  power.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
SnreiStbS-  structiou  of  the  needle  resulted  in  its  north  and  south 
lozenge-  polcs  not  coiucidiug  with  the  extremities  of  the 
magnetic  lozcuge-shapcd  uecdk,  and  thus  the  indications  of 
the  needle  would  necessarily  be  false.  Knight  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  a  magnetic  needle  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  pointed  at  its 
ends,  and  containing  less  metal  near  the  central  parts 
than  toward  the  ends,  was  better  than  the  lozenge- 
shaped  needle,  yet  such  a  needle  was  objectionable, 
since  it  might  acquire  six  poles,  as  might  be  shown 
by  rolling  the  needle  in  iron  filings.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  problem  Knight  recommended  the  adop- 
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tion  of  needles  made  from  straight,  narrow  steel  straight 
bars,  as  giving  the  best  results,  and  such  needles  are  pan^^ies 
practically  the  shape  of  the  needles  employed  in  the  p**^*""*- 
mariner^s  compass  of  to-day. 

The  use  of  several  separate  magnets  on  the  same 
compass  card  is  now  employed  in  Kelvin's  modem  KeWn's 
ship's  compass.  Here  eight  separate  short  steel  toSK! 
wires,  strongly  magnetized,  and  suspended  side  by 
side  by  threads,  are  attached  to  the  compass  card. 
This  use  of  a  number  of  separate  magnets  extended 
back  nearly  ninety  years. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the 
views  held  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  compass 
needles  as  early  as  1795,  by  Cavallo  in  his  book  on 
"Electricity,"  before  alluded  to: 

"Compasses  for  the  sea  service  formerly,  and  some 
even  at  present,  are  made  in  the  following  improper 
manner :  The  brass  cap  is  fastened  to  the  middle  of  ao°s»>ip'» 

*■  ,  compasses. 

circular  card,  upon  which  the  various  points  of  the 
horizon,  as  the  east,  west,  etc.,  are  marked.  On  the 
under  part,  two  pieces  of  magnetic  steel  are  stuck 
fast  to  it,  so  as  to  be  parallel,  and  to  stand  about 
half  an  inch  distant  from  one  another,  the  pin  upon 
which  the  whole-  is  suspended  passing  between 
them." 

Harris,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  in  con- 
nection with  the  electrical  protection  of  ships  by 
means  of  lightning  rods,  constructed  a  ship's  (^om-^4™>_ 
pass,  which  was  very  generally  employed  both  by  the  gn^Sip's"*' 
English  Government,  and  by  the  East  India  Com- *^°°*p**^'- 
pany.    In  this  compass  the  magnetic  needle  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  light,  straight  bar,  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  mounted  on  an  agate  centre.    The 
needle  was  provided  with  two  small  silver  riders, 
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placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  bar, 
hardened,  tempered,  and  balanced  on  its  support  be- 
fore being  magnetized.    When  the  needle  was  mag- 
netized its  tendency  to  dip  or  incline  to  the  earth  was 
balanced  by  moving  one  of  the  silver  riders  in  the 
proper  direction.     Since  the  magnetic  dip  or  incli- 
M^e  Vup.  nation  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the  hori- 
mie  wntrc  zoutal  position  of  the  needle  requires  an  adjustment 
SUdfe,  and  of  the  rfdcr  whenever  either  end  shows  a  tendency  to 
t^dlp"^    incline.    This  method  was  adopted  in  order  to  lessen 
bSaSced     the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  oscillate  or  swing.  The 
riders!^^  *^  magnetism  of  the  needle  employed  in  Harris's  com- 
pass was  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  it  to  lift  a 
load  three  times  its  own  weight. 

Harris  made  an  improvement  in  his  compass  by 
means  of  which  he  prevented  the  needle  from  con- 
tinuing its  oscillations  to-and-fro,  and  thus  causing 
it  to  come  quickly  to  rest  in  its  true  pointing  posi- 
tion. This  he  obtained  by  means  of  a  heavy  ring  of 
Copper  ring  copper,  placed  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  compass 
che?f  o/    card.    The  ability  of  such  a  metallic  ring  to  deaden 

dilations  of  ^  .  -,  .  .  ,-  i  .   t 

compass  or  stop  a  rapidly  movmg  magnetic  needle,  near  which 
it  is  placed,  is  due  to  electrical  currents  induced  in 
the  copper  ring  by  the  movements  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  in  a  manner  that  we  shall,  subsequently  dis- 
cuss. The  supporting  point,  on  which  the  needle 
rested,  was  made  in  two  pieces  in  order  to  enable  it 
rapidly  to  be  unscrewed  from  its  support,  reversed, 
and  again  placed  in  position.  By  these  means  the 
supporting  point  could  be  readily  replaced  in  case 
of  injury  or  marked  wear. 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  simple  matter  to  obtain 
the  true  course  of  a  ship  by  means  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  since,  apparently,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
one  observe  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  points. 
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This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.     In  the 
first  place,  when  the  direction  of  the  needle  is  ascer-  S^dktcl--'** 
tained,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correction  for  the  Srw^^is"* 
declination  or  variation  at  the  place  in  which  thegw^s* 
ship  may  then  happen  to  be.    But  even  when  such  a  *^^™p***- 
correction  is  made  the  precautions  are  only  partly 
taken.    There  are  other  variations  of  the  needle,  of  a 
local  character,  that  are  far  more  difficult  to  correct. 
Such  are  the  deviations  produced  by  masses  of  iron 
in  the  ship,  such  as  are  found  in  wooden  ships,  in  its 
guns,  anchors,  cables,  etc.     The  disturbances  thus 
caused,  in  some  cases,  produce  variations  amounting 
to  as  much  as  15°  or  20°. 

But  if  such  marked  deflections  occur  in  wooden 
ships,  what  must  they  be  in  ships  made  entirely 
of  steel  ?  Here  the  necessity  for  correction  is  greatly 
increased.  This  difficulty  will,  perhaps,  be  better  un-amSunfq?' 
derstood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  masses  of  tion  inlnm 
iron  and  steel  in  a  ship  become  magnetized,  by  indue- aSps.*^ 
tion  from  the  earth,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  dip 
of  the  needle,  and  with  a  magnetic  intensity  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at 
that  place.  Now  such  masses,  when  of  hardened 
steel,  become  permanently  magnetized,  and  when  of 
soft  iron,  only  temporarily  magnetized.  When, 
therefore,  the  ship  crosses  the  Magnetic  Equator  of 
the  earth,  all  the  poles  of  the  temporary  magnets  are 
instantly  reversed,  while  the  poles  of  the  permanent 
magnets  are  either  not  reversed  at  all,  or  only  change 
their  direction  after  comparatively  long  periods  of 
time. 

The  following  account  of  the  loss  of  an  iron  ship, 
resulting  from  a  false  course,  due  to  local  variations 
of  the  compass  needle,  is  thus  given  in  a  report  made 
at  the  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  Liverpool : 
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"A  most  lamentable  instance  of  the  loss  of  an  iron 
ship  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  action  of  her 
compasses,  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1854.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows :  The  daip, 
Tayleur,  a  new  vessel  bound  to  Australia,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  19th  January ;  she  was 
Jfthe'^  1,979  ^ons  burden,  new  measurement,  and  she  had 
^^L^STbayOn  board  458  passengers — ^the  crew  and  passengers 
il^^by"  together  making  a  total  of  528  persons.  She  left  the 
tiSn  o^f*'**'  Mersey  about  noon,  and  the  pilot  left  her  between 
comi»8s.  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  position 
between  Point  Lynas  and  the  Skerries.  On  Friday 
she  encountered  very  heavy  weather,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  it  was  for  the  first 
time  ascertained  that  there  was  any  material  differ- 
ence between  her  compasses.  One  was  near  the 
helmsman,  and  was  the  one  by  which  he  was  steer- 
ing; the  other  was  near  the  mizzen  mast.  Both  of 
these  compasses  had  been  adjusted  by  permanent 
magnets,  so  that  if  the  principle  of  adjustment  had 
been  correct,  they  should  not  either  have  changed  or 
differed  from  each  other.  Trusting  to  the  compass 
near  the  helmsman,  the  captain  had  the  idea  firmly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  sailing  fairly 
down  almost  mid-channel;  at  all  events,  in  a  good 
position  for  navigating  the  Irish  channel.  The  other 
compass  indicated  a  difference  of  about  two  points ; 
the  captain,  however,  judging  from  certain  indica- 
tions which  he  had  noticed  previously,  assumed  that 
the  wheel  compass  was  the  correct  one.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours — about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
same  morning — the  wind  having  increased  and  a 
heavy  sea  setting  up  the  channel,  the  ship  made 
rather  a  rapid  progress,  when  they  came  suddenly 
in  sight  of  land  on  the  lee  beam  in  such  a  position 
that  there  was  necessarily  a  great  difficulty — in  this 
case  (according  to  the  measures  pursued),  an  in- 
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surmountable  difficulty — in  avoiding  the  land.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  wear  the  ship  round ;  this  failed, 
and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  anchors  to  too  utc  to 
bring  her  up.  Both  the  cables  snapped  on  the  occa-  JS"  ^* 
sion,  and  the  ship  was  thus  left  helpless,  driving 
broadside  upon  the  rocks  of  Lambay  Island.  The 
result  was  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  the  loss  of  about 
290  lives!  Inquiries  were  instituted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  two  departments ;  one  by  means  of  Cap- 
tain Walker,  of  the  Navy,  who  ascribed  the  loss  of 
the  vessel  to  the  captain's  supposition  that  the  com- 
pass by  the  helm  was  correct;  the  other  by  means 
of  the  Marine  Board  of  Liverpool,  who  reported 
that  although  the  captain  had  given  very  great 
attention  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  correctness  of  his 
compasses,  yet  the  Tayleur  was  brought  into  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  the  wreck  took  place, 
through  the  deviation  of  the  compasses — the  cause 
of  which,  they  (the  Marine  Board)  had  been  un- 
able to  determine.'' 

Various  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  local  deflections  in  the  ship's 
compass  needle.  Barlow,  in  18 18,  made  an  ex- 
tended examination  of  the  local  variation  of  the  Barlow's 

valuable 

ship's  compass,  arising  from  the  masses  of  iron  in  discovery 
its  coins.     In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  herantaicon*. 

o  o  »  pensatine 

found  that  globes  of  soft  iron,  shaped  like  bomb-goJ>^^o^ 
shells,  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  acted  like 
miniature  copies  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
ductive action  which  the  earth's  magnetism  ex- 
erted on  them.  These  globes,  having  their  magnetic 
axes  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  and  their  equator  at  right 
angles  to  their  axes,  would  prevent  a  delicate  mag- 
netic needle,  when  supported  on  their  equatorial  line, 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  magnetism  of  sur- 
rounding bodies.     Therefore,  such  a  globe  of  iron. 
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placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  ship's  compass, 
would  shield  it  from  disturbance  by  outside  mag* 
netic  forces. 

Barlow's  device  was  introduced  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  was  soon  adopted  by  all  the  navies  of  the 
^"^of*^^  world.  Even  in  regions  like  those  near  the  magnetic 
inveStTon.  poles  of  the  earth,  where  ordinary  magnets  arc 
practically  valueless,  compasses  so  protected  have 
been  found  able  to  indicate  the  true  magnetic  direc- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Longitude  awarded  to  Mr.  Barlow, 
ffiftfor       for  this  valuable  invention,  a  prize  of  £500,  while 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  presented  him  with  a  fine 
watch  and  chain. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  local  at- 
traction by  means  of  permanent  magnets  placed  in 

Additional  .  ...  j    j.i_         i_'    >  rni_ 

use  of  various  positions  around  the  ship  s  compass.  The 
S^^ets."  method  generally  adopted  at  the  present  time,  as 
affording  the  best  protection,  is  to  employ  Barlow's 
globes  for  variations  due  to  masses  of  soft  iron  in 
the  ship,  and  permanent  magnets  for  those  due  to 
the  magnetized  masses  of  hardened  iron  and  steel. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  briefly  into  the  character  of  the  errors  that 
occur  in  the  direction  of  a  ship's  compass  by  the 
magnetism  of  the  ship.  It  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  this  local  deflection  of  the  needle  must 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
magnetization  of  the  ship  when  the  ship  is  sailing 
in  different  directions,  the  amount  being  one  thing 
when  the  ship  is  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  quite  another  thing  when 
it  is  sailing  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  thereto. 
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Such  errors  can  be  arranged  generally  under  three 
heads :  viz.,  the  semicircular  error,  the  quadrantal  ^^^ 
error,  and  the  heeling  error.    The  semicircular  error  ci^oitr 
is  that  caused  by  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the 
ship  considered  as  a  steel  bar  magnet.  This  error  is 
called    semicircular  because  it  causes  an   easterly 


deviation  of  the  compass  needle  while  the  ship  is 
turning  through  one-half  circle,  and  a  westerly  de- 
viation while  the  ship  is  turning  through  the  remain- 
ing half-circle.  The  quadrantal  error  is  the  error  due 
to  the  induced  magnetism  of  the  ship's  iron  con-2?!?.'"'*' 
sidered  as  a  mass  of  soft  iron.  Such  a  magnetiza- 
tion changes  when  the  ship  crosses  the  Magnetic 
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Eqnator.  It  is  cailed  the  qnadraatal  error  because 
the  deviation  is  easterly  during  two  quadrants  or 
quarter  circles,  and  westerly  during  the  remaining 
alternating  quadrants.  The  heeling  error  is  th^ 
caused  t^  both  the  permanent  and  temporary  mag- 
netism of  the  ship  acting  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 


Fig.  m8.— Ri«B«'  Con 
tbc  Barlow  quadmnti]  corrector,  the  opcD  door  o[  tbe  box  akawt  tbc  ocureO- 
iOK  maenea. 

which,  therefore,  only  acts  when  the  ^ip  is  pitching 
or  "heeling  over." 

A  form  of  modern  ship's  compass  mounted  in  a 

Kelvin's     binnaclc  box,  is  shown  in  Fig,  107.     This  is  the 

s^seom  ^^^^  devised  by  Kelvin.     The  compass  needle  con- 

^sts  of  six  slender  rods  of  hardened  steel,  placed 
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under  the  surface  of  the  compass  card.  The  Bar- 
low soft-iron  globes,  called  the  quadrantal  compen- 
sators, are  placed  as  shown  on  each  side  of  the  com- 
pass box  beneath  the  compass  case,  and  inside  the 
support  on  which  the  box  rests  are  placed  permanent 
magnets  of  hardened  steel,  in  such  positions  as  to 
best  compensate  for  the  semicircular  error.  An- 
other permanent  magnet  is  placed  so  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  heeling  error.  In  order  to  check  the 
oscillations  of  the  compass  needle,  the  needle  is 
surroimded  by  some  viscid  liquid,  such  as  oil  or 
glycerine. 

A  form  of  compensating  binnacle,  known  as  the 
Riggs'  compensating  binnacle,  is  shown  in  Fig.  io8. 
Here  besides  the  Barlow  quadrantal  compensators,  peSStiSJ"*' 
can  be  seen  through  the  open  door  of  the  case  some 
of  the  correcting  magnets. 
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metals. 


AUsub- 


CHAPTER    XX 


ACTION    OF    MAGNETISM    ON   ALL    BODIES 

"Of  the  substances  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  belongs  to  the  diamagnetic  class;  and 
though  ferruginous  and  other  magnetic  matters,  being  more 
energetic  in  their  action,  are  consequently  more  striking  in 
their  phenomena,  we  should  be  hasty  in  assuming  that  there- 
fore they  overrule  entirely  the  effect  of  the  former  bodies.  As 
regards  the  ocean,  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  atmosphere,  they  will 
exert  their  peculiar  effect  almost  uninfluenced  by  apy  magnetic 
matter  in  them ;  and  as  respects  the  rocks  and  mountains,  their 
diamagnetic  influence  is  perhaps  greater  than  might  be 
anticipated."— £4r/>mm^nto/  Researches  in  Electricity,  2448: 
Michael  Faraday 


I 


N  early  times  it  was  believed  that  comparatively 
few  metals  besides  iron  and  steel  possessed 
the  power  of  acquiring  magnetism.     Indeed, 
even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  quite  common  to  call 
m^netic    Certain  metals,   such   as   iron,   nickel,   manganese, 
cobalt,  chromium  and  cerium,  the  magnetic  metals, 
as  we  have  already  done  in  a  prior  chapter.     In 
fact,  however,  there  are  practically  no  substances 
that  are  not  affected,  at  least  to  some  small  degree, 
by  the  action  of  powerful  magnetic  flux.     Since  the 
extent  to  which  these  substances  are  affected  is 
quite  small,  no  serious  difficulty  arises  from  calling 
the  before-mentioned  metallic  substances  the  mag- 
netic metals.     It  is  exceedingly  important,  however. 


stances      that  wc  study  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  manner 
magnetic    in  which  practically  all  substances  are  affected  by 


flux. 


magnetic  flux  when  sufficiently  powerful. 
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In   1778,  Bnigtnans,  of  Leydcn,  while  making 
some  experiments  on  the  action  of  magnetism  on  aSd*^"**"* 
lump  of  metallic  bismuth,  suitably  suspended  near  ^^**^"*^* 
the  pole  of  a  magnet,  noticed  that  the  bismuth  was^^SSn 
apparently  repelled.     In   1827,  Becquerel  observed^d^S^ 
that  a  similar  action  was  produced  in  a  lump  of  an-"****^' 
timony  under  the  same  circumstances. 

In   1786,  Cavallo  discovered  that  by  the  act  ofcavaiio. 
hammering,    brass    acquires    magnetic    properties,  efms  maR- 
He  also   found  that  rhodium  and  iridium,   when  hammering 
heated,  were  acted  on  by  a  magnet  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  iron. 

In  1802,  Coulomb  made  a  number  of  experiments 
with   slender  needles  of  differ ent  substances,   sus- coulomb's 

magnetic 

pended  between  the  poles  of  magnets,  and  endeav-expen- 
ored  to  trace  the  influence  the  magnet  poles  exerted 
on  such  needle  by  causing  them  to  swing  while  so 
suspended.  He  found  that  all  the  substances  on  which 
he  experimented  came  to  rest  with  their  greatest 
length  extended  between  the  magnet  poles.  Cou- 
lomb believed  that  the  cause  of  this  similarity  of 
action  was  to  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  iron  existing  as  impurities  in  the  different 
substances. 

In  1829,  Arago  extended  these  observations  of 
Coulomb  with  the  following  modification;  viz.,  in- 
stead of  causing  the  substances  to  vibrate  or  oscil- ^"^Sfente*- 
late  when  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet  pole,  heJJ^J^*^ 
kept  the  substances  at  rest,  and  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain their  influence  on  a  magnetic  needle  brought 
near  it,  by  causing  the  magnetic  needle  to  oscillate  or 
vibrate.  He  found  that  the  influence  of  such  sub- 
stances, generally,  was  to  check  the  oscillations  of 
the  needle,  or  to  bring  it  to  rest  more  quickly  than  if 
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Source  of 
error  in 
Arago*s 
experi- 
ments. 


it  had  not  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  substance. 
He  found  that  metaUic  substances,  or  good  conduc- 
tors of  electricity,  were  especially  able  to  thus  check 
vibrations  of  the  needle.  We  know  now  that  such 
experiments  were  exceedingly  deceptive,  the  effects 
being  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  compass 
needle  of  Harris,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded. It  can  be  shown  that  magnetic  needles, 
when  caused  to  move  past  metallic  masses,  set  up 
electrical  currents  in  such  masses,  and  that  it  was 
these  currents  that  affected  the  movements  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 


It  was  not  until  1845,  when  the  great  Faraday 
investigated  the  matter,  that  a  true  light  was  throwij. 


Fig.  109. — Action  of  Magnetic  Flux  on  Bar  of  Paramagnetic  Substaiuc.  Note 
the  fact  that  the  bar  comes  to  rest  with  its  longer  axis  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  the  magnetic  flux  passes  from  one  magnet  pole  to  the  other. 
The  heavy  pole-pieces  on  the  magnet  serve  to  concentrate  the  magnetic  flux. 


on  these  curious  phenomena.     By  employing  very 

powerful  magnetic  flux,  such,  for  example,  as  that 

Faradav's   produccd  by  electro-macfnets,  Faraday  found  that 

researches    -^  •'  o  '  ./ 

on  para-     ^11  of  the  substanccs  on  which  he  experimented, 

mae^netic  .       ,  r  f 

m   netic    whether  solids,  liquids  or  gases,  were  influenced  by 

substances,  magnetism.      Faraday    shaped    the    substances    on 

which    he    experimented    in    the    form    of    slender 

needles  or  bars,  and  suspended  them  between  the 

magnet  poles,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  rejadily  in  a 

/ 
/ 
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horizontal  plane  like  a  compass  needle.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  found  that  many  substances  acted 
like  iron  or  steel,  and  came  to  rest,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
109,  with  their  greatest  length  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  magnetic  flux  passed ;  i.e.,  axially,  or  with 
their  greatest  length  extending  directly  between  the 
poles,  as  if  they  were  attracted  by  magnetism.  He 
found,  however,  that  other  substances,  such  as  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  acted  as  if  they  were  visibly 
repelled  by  the  magnetic  flux.  Such  substances 
came  to  rest  equatorially,  as  shown  in  Fig.  no,  or 
with  their  greatest  length  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 


FiG.  1x0. —Action  of  hlagnetic  Fluzoo  Bar  of  Diamagnetic  SubsUnoe.    Note 

that  the  bar  comes  to  rest  with  its  shortest  dimensions  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
magnetic  flux. 

tion  in  which  the  magnetic  flux  was  passing  between 
the  poles. 

Faraday  called  substances  that  acted  like  iron  par- 
amagnetic; i.e.,  magnetic  after  the  manner  of  iron,  Para- 
and  those  that  were  apparently  repelled,  like  bis-w^o- 
muth   and   antimony,   he  called  diamagnetic  sub- «ubstancea. 
stances.     When  this  distinction  was  recognized  para- 
magnetic substances  were  sometimes  called  simply 
magnetic  substances,  or  ferro-magnetic  substances. 

Faraday  described  the  result  of  these  experiments 
m  a  papa*  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1845. 
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Before  the  time  of  these,  investigations  it  was  be- 
lieved that  all  substances  are  visibly  magnetic,  after 
the  manner  of  iron,  most,  however,  being  influenced 
only  to  a  very  small  degree.  At  first  Faraday  be- 
lieved that  he  had  demonstrated  the  existence,  not  of 
a  weak  magnetic  force  acting  in  the  same  direction 
as  in  iron,  but  of  a  new  force  acting  in  an  absolutely 
opposite  or  reversed  direction  to  what  it  does  in 
iron.  He  believed  that  there  existed  a  peculiar 
character  of  polarity  in  diamagnetic  substances, 
neS?*^"  which  he  called  diamagnetic  polarity,  that  is,  a  po- 
poianty.     jj^j-j^y  ^j^^  rcvcrsc  of  Ordinary  polarity.     He  believed 

that  when  a  diamagnetic  substance  acted  to  produce 
magnetism  by  induction,  it  produced  a  pole  of  the 
same  name,  instead  of,  as  in  ordinary  magnetism, 
a  pole  of  an  opposite  name,  and  explained  the  re- 
pulsion which  he  thought  took  place,  by  the  action 
of  these  similar  poles. 

Faraday's  belief  in  a  diamagnetic  polarity  is  now 
General      generally  discredited  by  scientific  men.     Indeed,  Far- 
in  the  exist- aday  himsclf,  at  a  later  date,  abandoned  this  belief, 
diamag-      although  Wcbcr  and  Tyndall  refused  to  disbelieve 
polarity,     in   its  cxistcncc.     The  explanation   now   generally 
given  for  the  apparent  repulsion  of  bismuth  and 
other  diamagnetic  substances,  when  suspended  in  the 
shape  of   slender   bars  between  powerful   magnet 
poles,  is  as  follows :     The  position  the  bar  assumes  is 
not  due  to  any  peculiar  or  diamagnetic  polarity,  but 
jj.  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  bismuth  permits  the  lines 

stoncM  ^  of  magnetic  force  to  pass  through  it  less  readily  than 
ibfe  to""*"  through  the  air  which  surrounds  it.  A  movement, 
flSffhan  therefore,  takes  place  in  the  substance  suspended 
S[k^  between  the  poles,  until  the  air  and  the  bismuth  are 
stances,  arranged  so  as  to  oflfer  the  least  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  flux  out  of  the  north  pole  and  into  the 
south  pole  of  the  magnet     Now  this  will  only  be 
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attained  when  the  least  dimensions  of  the  bismuth 
and  the  greatest  dimensions  of  the  air  are  so  inter- 
posed. Faraday  showed  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
is  paramagnetic,  or  magnetic  after  the  manner  of 
iron.  It  is,  therefore,  placed  with  its  greatest  mass 
directly  between  the  poles,  and  this  it  can  only  do 
when  the  bismuth  comes  to  rest  with  its  least  mass 
at  right  angles  to  such  directions. 

In  the  following  list  are  given  a  number  of  para-  Li.t  of 
and  diamagnetic  substances.  mu?^' 

diamag- 

Paramagnetic  Diamagnetic  n«tic  lub- 

Iron  Bismuth  •^**'- 

Nickel  Phosphorus 

Cobalt  Antimony 

Manganese  Zinc 

Chromium  Tin 

Cerium  Cadmium 

Titanium  Mercury 

Palladium  Lead 

Osmium  Silver 

Oxygen  gai  Copper 

Gold 

Arsenic 

Water 

Alcohol 

Selenium 

Sulphur 

Hydrogen 

Faraday  found  that  all  substances,  whether  solids, 
liquids,  or  gases,  are  acted  on  to  some  extent  by  mag- 
netism.     When    experimenting   with    liquids,    the 
liquids  were  sometimes  placed  in  shallow  glass  ves- 
sels; for  example,  watch  crystals,  supported  on  the  §$„?<&  and 
poles  of  powerful  electro-magnets.     Under  these  SJJSm  by 
circumstances,  paramagnetic  liquids  or  solutions  ex-"**"^*^'*'"*' 
hibited  curious  changes  in  shape  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magnetic  flux,  being  heaped  up  so  as 
to  place  the  greater  part  of  their  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flux,  as  shown  at  A,  in  Fig.  iii,  at  the 
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top  of  the  figure,  while  diamagnetic  liquids  assume 
such  changes  in  shape  as  would  place  the  greater 
part  of  their  mass  at  right  angles  to  this  direction, 
as  at  B,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  figure.  Some- 
times, instead  of  placing  the  liquids  in  open  glass 
vessels,  they  were  placed  in  thin  glass  tubes.  Sudi 
sun^r^  tubes,  when  filled  with  paramagnetic  liquids,  came 
to  rest  axially,  like  rods  of  iron,  and,  when  filled 
with  diamagnetic  liquids,  came  to  rest  equatorially. 


Experi- 
ments on 


Pig.  hi.— Action  of  Magnetic  Flux  on  Paramagnetic  and  Diamagnetic  Liquids. 

like  rods  of  bismuth.  When  glass  tubes  were  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  avoid  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  glass  itself  on  the  direction  in  which  the  tube 
would  come  to  rest,  the  tube  was  made  as  thin  as 
possible. 


Diamag- 
netic char- 
acter of 
candle 
flame. 


When  experimenting  on  gases,  the  streams  of  the 
different  gases,  when  permitted  to  flow  between  the 
magnet  poles,  were  turned  out  of  their  course  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  flux.  Since  most 
gases  are  invisible,  they  were  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  smoke  or  some  visible  vapor.  Can- 
dle and  gas  flames,  consisting  as  they  do  of  streams 
of  heated  gas,  assume  curious  shapes  when  placed 
between  powerful  magnetic  poles.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  candle  flame  is  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
This  flame  is  diamagnetic.  The  effe<it  of  the  mag- 
netic flux,  therefore,  is  to  set  the  flame  at  rigfat 
angles  to  the  path  of  the  flux. 
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One  of  the  most  important  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations of  Faraday  was  the  discovery  of  the  para- 
ma^etic  character  of  oxygen,  and  of  the  neutral 
character   of   nitrogen.      Since  two-ninths  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxygen,  aS^lSj,'" 
substance  that  is  magnetic  after  the  manner  of  iron.E^^ 
and  since,  moreover,  this  substance  manifests  marked^^if^ 
changes  in  its  magnetic  properties  with  changes  ofthTa*^^' 
temperature,  it  can  be  seen  how  strongly  it  would  af-"**^ 
feet  the  direction  of  magnetic  needles  that  are  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  it.    Faraday  pointed  out  that 
such  changes  in  temperature  would  necessarily  pro- 


duce changes  in  the  direction  of  magnetic  needles, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  proposed  a  theory  for 
the  earth's  magnetism  based  on  this  effect. 

In  his  "Experimental  Researches,"  No.  2847,  Vol- 
ume III.,  page  218,  on  "Atmospheric  Magnetism," 
Faraday  speaks  as  follows,  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
magnetic  character  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  should  SSml'Mi 
have  on  the  variations  of  the  compass  needle :  oS'''Am* 

"It  is  to  me  an  impossible  thing  to  perceive,  thatSe^."**" 
two-ninths  of  the  atmosphere,  by  weight,  is  a  highly 
magnetic  body,  subject  to  great  changes  in  its  mag- 
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nctic  character,  by  variations  in  its  phjrsical  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  condensation  or  rarefac- 
tion (2780),  and  at  the  same  time  subject  to  these 
physical  changes  in  a  high  degree,  by  annual  and  di- 
urnal variations,  in  its  relation  to  the  sun,  without 
being  persuaded  that  it  must  have  much  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  the  magnetic  forces  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  (2796),  and  may  perhaps  account 
for  a  large  part  of  the  annual,  diurnal  and  irregfular 
.  variations,  for  short  periods,  which  are  found  to 
occur  in  relation  to  that  power.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  discuss  this  great  question  with  much  understand- 
ing, seeing  that  I  have  very  little  of  tbat  special 
knowledge  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  great  and  distinguished  laborers, 
Humboldt,  Hansteen,  Arago,  Gauss,  Sabine,  and 
many  others,  who  have  wrought  so  zealously  at  ter- 
restrial magnetism  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth.  But  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  introduce 
certain  fundamental  physical  facts,  and  as  I  have 
naturally  thought  much  upon  the  general  principles 
which  tend  to  establish  their  relation  to  the  mag- 
netic actions  of  the  atmosphere,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  these  principles  as  well  as  I  can,  that  others 
may  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  subject.  If  the 
principles  are  right,  they  will  soon  find  their  special 
application  to  magnetic  phenomena  as  they  occur  at 
various  parts  of  the  globe." 

It  was  while  conducting  the  above  investigations 
on  para-  and  diamagnetism,  that  the  thought  sug- 
The  mag.    gested  itsclf  to  Faraday  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
ration  of     separate  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
'en°in  tSr  P^erc  by  making  use  of  the  paramagnetic  character 
atmosphere  Qf  oxygeu.    Faraday  apparently  made  a  number  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  effect  this  separation.    Not- 
withstanding his  failure,  he  still  believed  that  the 
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great  difference  between  the  magnetic  character  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  should  render  their  magnetic 
separation  possible.  Bearing  in  mind  the  exceed- 
ingly powerful  magnetic  fields  that  can  be  obtained 
to-day,  it  would  seem  that  this  idea  of  Faraday's 
might  be  carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale  by  com- 
bining with  powerful  magnetism  suitable  differ- 
ences of  temperature. 

During  some  of  the  many  experiments  tried  by    . 
Faraday  on  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  different 
substances,  he  noticed  that  certain  crystalline  bodies 
were  differently  affected  by  magnetism  in  different  Ji^SH?*" 
directions;  for  example,  he  found  that  a  crystal  of'^^* 
tourmaline,  which  generally  acts  as  a  paramagnetic 
substance,  manifested  diamag^etic  properties  if  sus- 
pended in  a  certain  direction.     He  also  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  crystals  of  bismuth.     From  these  re- 
sults he  concluded  that  there  existed  in  crystals  a 
peculiar  variety  of  force,  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  of  magne-crystallic  force.     Plticker,  who 
studied  these  phenomena,  asserted  that  a  distinct  obMnradon 
relation  exists  between  the  shape  of  the  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms  of  matter  and  their  magnetic 
phenomena.      This  subject,  however,  is  still  to  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  obscure. 


820 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  MAGNETISM  AND  LIGHT 

"We  have  now  a  real  undulatory  theory  of  l^ht,  no  longer 
based  on  analogy  with  sound,  and  its  inc^tion  and  early  devel- 
opment are  among  the  most  tremendous  of  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." — Modern 
Views  of  Electricity:    Lodge 

IN  1845,  Faraday  made  some  experiments  in  whidi 
he  showed  that,  imder  certain  circumstances, 
magnetism  is  able  to  affect  light  As  is  well 
known,  light  is  produced  by  very  rapid  to-and-fro 
motions,  or  vibrations,  in  an  exceedingly  rare,  at- 

iMpSSsm*  tenuated   medium,    called   the   luminiferous   ether. 

on  ight.  'pjjjg  medium  is  practicality  without  weight,  and  not 
only  is  believed  to  fill  all  space,  but  even  to  exist  be- 
tween the  molecules  and  atoms  of  all  matter.  In- 
deed, in  accordance  with  opinions  generally  held  to- 
day, which  discredit  the  atcwnic  theory  of  matter,  it 
is  believed  to  exist  even  between  the  exceedingly 
small  corpuscles  of  which  the  atoms  of  gross  mat- 
ter are  now  thought  to  be  composed.  Light  is  trans- 
mitted across  space  by  means  of  vibrations ;  the  light 
of  the  sun,  for  example,  is  transmitted  across  the 

Theiumi-    spacc  existing  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  by 

ether?"*  mcaus  of  vibratious  or  waves  in  the  luminiferous 
ether. 


The  vibrations  producing  light  are  exceedingly 
^i&auons  rapid,  varying  according  to  the  color  of  the  light, 
rlpSH"^^   from  477,000,000,000,000  vibrations  per  second  in 
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red  light,  to  699,000,000,000,000  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond in  violet  light. 

A  ray  of  light  is  said  to  be  polarized  when  its  vi- 
brations take  place  in  one  plane,  polarized  tight  dif- 
fering from  ordinary  light,  in,  that  in  the  latter,  the 
plane  in  which  the  particles  are  vibrating  is  con-i^hir*^ 
stantly  changing  its  direction.  Polarized  light  is 
readily  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  for  example. 


Fto.  113.— ApparaiHt  for  Bipcrincnul  Demooiuuion  of  ihe  Rotaiioa  al  i^ 
Plane  o(  Polailiatiaa  ol  Ligbl  by  Ihe  action  of  magncLic  flux  on  a  pLaie  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  glass. 

by  merely  passing  a  beam  of  light  through  a  thin 
slice  of  tourmaline,  all  the  light  that  issues  from  the 
tourmaline  plate  has  its  vibrations  limited  to  a  single 
plane.    In  other  words,  the  light  is  polarized. 

Now,  Faraday  discovered  that,  when  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  is  passed  through  certain  substances,  Magnetb 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  in  which  powerful  n"«°<S' 
magnetic  flax  is  passing,  the  plane  in  which  the  light 
is  polarized  will  softer  a  rotati(Hi  or  turning  while 


polariia- 
lichi. 
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the  light  is  passing  through  the  medium.  In  other 
words,  that  magnetism  possesses  the  power  of  turn- 
ing or  rotating  the  plane  or  polarization  of  light. 

The  manner  in  which  Faraday  made  this  valuable 
discovery  is  shown  in  Fig.  113,  where  M  and  N, 
are  two  powerful  electro-magnets  employed  to  pro- 
Appara  as  duce  the  uecessary  magnetic  flux.  The  magnets  em- 
tog'iSS^"  ployed  here,  as  will  be  more  thoroughly  explained 
J^St  under  the  head  of  electro-magnetism,  are  practically 
of  the  horseshoe  type,  in  which  the  magnetizing 
coils,  M  and  N,  are  placed  near  the  ends  of  the  open 
rectangular  frame,  or  flattened  U-shaped  mass  of 
soft  iron.  The  magnet  cores,  or  the  masses  of  iron 
inside  the  coils,  M  and  N,  are  hojlowed  out,  so  as 
to  permit  a  ray  of  light  to  readily  pass  through  them. 
A  small  plate  of  a  peculiar  transparent  glass  is 
placed,  on  a  suitably  supported  stand  at  O,  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  light,  so  that  the  light  passes 
through  both  the  glass  plate  and  the  hollow  magnet 
cores.  The  glass  with  which  Faraday  experimented, 
was  a  heavy  glass  made  with  a  chemical  substance 
called  the  boro-silicate  of  lead,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  by  him  during  an  entirely  different 
investigation.  The  glass  permits  either  ordinary  or 
polarized  light  to  pass  through  it  without  any 
change.  When,  however,  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  the  coils  of  wire  wound  on  M  and 
N,  by  connecting  the  terminals  A  and  B,  with  a  vol- 
taic battery,  or  other  source  of  electric  current,  as 
soon  as  the  powerful  magnetic  flux  passes  between 
the  poles  of  N  and  M,  and  through  the  heavy  glass, 
it  thereby  acquires  the  property  of  turning  or  rotat- 
ing the  plane  in  which  the  light  is  polarized.  The 
fact  that  this  rotation  occurs  is  rendered  evident  to 
the  experimenter  by  certain  optical  devices  employed 
at  a  and  &,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain. 


The  light. 
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In  the  preceding  apparatus,  strictly  speaking,  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  flux  is  not  exerted  directly  on  Sff.hiSSed 
the  ray  of  light  itself,  but  on  the  glass  through  which  ^^Sza^ 
the  magnetic  flux  is  passing.     There  are  other  sub-  '***"* 
stances  besides  this  particular  heavy  glass  which 
possess,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  power  of 
causing  the  plane  in  which  the  light  vibrates  to  be 
slowly  rotated,  without  being  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  powerful  magnetic  flux.     Such  substances 
can  be  divided  into  two  classes;  viz.,  those  which 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  those 
which  rotate  it  to  the  left ;  or,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
those  possessing  right-handed  rotary  polarization, 
and  those  possessing  left-handed  rotary  polarization. 
Now  the  curious  fact  exists  that  all  substances  which 
acquire  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion only  while  under  the  influence  of  magnetic  flux, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  glass  just  referred  to,  can 
be  caused  to  turn  this  plane  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  mag- 
netic flux  is  passing  through  them.     If,  therefore, 
while  the  flux  is  passing  from  the  right  to  the  left,  Direction 
the  plane  of  polarization  be  rotated  in  one  direction,  of  piane^of 
when  the  flux  is  caused  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direc-  pendent  on 
tion,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  the  plane  of  polariza-  magnetic 
tion  will  be  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction.    There 
are  many  substances  besides  the  heavy  glass  on 
which    Faraday   conducted    his    early   experiment, 
which  possess  this  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  only  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnetic  flux.     Such  substances  may  exist  in  the 
solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous  condition  or  state. 

The  cause  of  the  power  thus  acquired  by  transpar- 
ent bodies  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
ray  of  light  while  it  is  passing  through  them,  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  strain  produced  in  a  trans- 
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parent  material  by  the  stress  (».^.^  the 'pressure  or 

pull  producing  the  change  of  shape,  deformation,  or 

strain)  caused  by  the  magnetic  flux.    In  1877,  Kerr 

rototiSS  S*  discovered  that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  beam 

lightbTits  of  li&'^t  ^s  turned  or  rotated  by  the  mere  reflection 

f?omamag.of  ^^^  '^S^t  from  the  polished  pole  of  an  electro- 

netpoie.     j^agnct,  as  shown  in  Fig.    114.    Here  M  is  the 

electro-magnet.     The  beam  of  light  passes  through 

A,  a  device  for  polarizing  the  light.    C  is  a  mass  of 

soft  iron  employed  for  concentrating  the  magnetic 

flux  in  the  space  between  the  poles.     B  is  another 


Pig.  z  14.— Rotation  of  Plane  of  Polarization  by  Reflection  from  Magnet  Pole. 

device  for  detecting  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  light  after  its  reflection  from  the  magnet  pole. 
Here  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  is  twisted 
or  turned  by  the  powerful  magnetism  which  exists 
in  the  space  between  the  magnet  poles  and  the  op- 
posing mass  of  soft  iron. 

Kerr  has  shown  that  a  somewhat  similar  effect 
dSSo?'  can  be  produced  in  transparent  substances  by  sub- 
^tat'c  fields  jectiug  them  to  the  influence  of  electro-static  fields  j 
ized  light,    for  example,  by  causing  a  beam  of  polarized  light 

to  be  transmitted  across  the  lines  of  an  electro-static 

field. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
Jie"7c^"'*  demonstrated  mathematically,  in  1864,  that  it  should 
uill?y  of  be  possible  to  set  up  waves  in  the  universal  ether  by 
"*^^'-        means  of  electrical  discharges,  and  proposed  a  theory 
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of  Hght  called  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 
In  this  theory  he  showed  that  the  phenomena  of 
li^it,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  could  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  the  existence  of  vibrations  or 
oscillations  taking  place  in  the  universal  ether. 

In  1882,  Heinrich  Hertz,  by  a  brilliant  series  of  ej^^^ 
experimental  investigations^  actually  produced  such^JfJJ^^^ 
waves  by  means  of  spark  discharges  from  a  Ruhm-^^^j^^r 
korff  coil  passing  through  the  air  between  polished  *^•• 
metallic  globes.    In  this  way  Hertz  gave  a  physical 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  waves  which 
Maxwell  had  predicted  some  eighteen  years  previ- 
ously. 

Maxwell  died  before  completing  the  details  of  his 
theory.  He  adduced  sufficient  evidence,  howevef, 
before  his  death  to  show  its  probability,  and  Hertz's 
demonstration  of  the  actual  fact  of  electro-magnetic 
waves  being  produced,  affords  experimental  proof 
of  its  correctness. 

The  waves  or  vibrations  set  up  by  disruptive  spark 
discharges  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  as  employed  by 
Hertz,  are  also  produced  by  disruptive  discharges  of 
a  Leyden-jar  battery,  or  by  the  discharge  of  a  con- 
denser generally.    Such  discharges,  as  we  have  seen,  J^^^^^^ 
consist  of  very  rapid  oscillatory  movements  to  andj*Ye|^.^ 
fro,    which    very    rapidly    decrease    in    intensity,  J^j^^^^l^j^y 
and    die   out.     These    oscillations    set   up   in   the 
ether  waves  or  vibrations  called  electro-magnetic 
waves.    As  we  shall  shortly  see  in  the  study  of  the 
telegraph,  it  is  waves  of  this  character  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  various  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy 
in  carrying  telegraphic  communications  across  space 
without  the  use  of  any  conducting  wires. 


doubted. 
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The  theoretical  considerations  urged  by  Maxwell 
reigns  for  ^nd  others,  together  with  some  facts  that  were  ob- 
mSStSFs  tained  since  Maxwell's  death,  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
SSnetic    beyond  the  elementary  character  of  this  book.     It 
^^^'^    will  suffice,  however,  to  state  that  there  existed, 
many  years  ago,  a  very  general  belief  among  scien- 
tific men  as  to  the  extreme  probability  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  electricity  and  magnetism  are  due 
to  the  same  cause. 

To-day  we  know  that  light  and  electro-magnetic 
waves  are  one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  We  have 
succeeded  in  calculating  the  velocity  with  which  elec- 
tric radiations  or  waves  move  through  free  space, 
of  the  and  we  find  that  this  velocity  is  the  same  as  the  ve- 
maflrnrtic  locity  of  light.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  be- 
lig^tun-  lieving  that  light  and  electric  radiations  are  alike. 
The  experimental  evidence,  however,  does  not  stop 
even  here.  It  is  only  through  the  ether  of  free  space 
that  the  velocity  of  electric  radiations  and  light  is 
the  same.  In  the  fixed  ether  that  exists  between  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  the  movements  both  of 
light  and  of  electro-magnetic  waves  in  different  sub- 
stances, are  dependent  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
ether  in  these  substances.  In  the  case  of  light  we 
can  compare  the  speed  with  which  the  light  travels 
through  free  space,  with  the  speed  with  which  it 
travels  through  the  ether  that  fills  different  sub- 
stances, by  reference  to  a  physical  quantity  called 
the  index  of  refraction;  that  is,  a  quantity  which 
determines  the  amount  the  ray  has  been  refracted 
or  bent  out  of  its  course  while  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another,  as  from  air  to  glass,  or  frorn  air 
to  water.  Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ability  of 
any  medium  to  permit  induction  to  take  place 
through  its  mass,  together  with  its  magnetic  perme- 
ability, or  the  ease  with  which  magnetic  flux  can 
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pass  through  it,  should  bear  certain  definite  rela- 
tions to  the  value  of  its  index  of  refraction,  and, 
although  the  evidence  is  not  complete  in  this  direc- 
tion, yet  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  relations 
actually  exist.  Thus  again  is  demonstrated  the  ex- 
treme probability  of  the  truth  of  the  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  Hght. 

Indeed,  electricity  is  now  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  phenomenon  of  light,  and  light  a  phe-ouvS*^*^ 
nomenon  of  electricity,  that  we  have  a  separate  the  cl«5?o- 
branch  of  electrical  science  called  electro-optics.   OrSSrJof 
optics  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  electricity.  **  '* 
But  this  is  only  another  way  of  stating  the  same  fact.  opSrs,**" 

As  Maxwell  himself  has  pointed  out,  if  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic theory  of  light  be  correct,  it  should  not 
be  possible  to  transmit  electro-magnetic  waves 
through  substances  that  are  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. Therefore,  all  conducting  substances  should 
be  opaque  to  light.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  most 
transparent  substances  are  good  electrical  insula- 
tors, and  most  electrical  conductors  are  opaque  to 
light.  Maxwell's  discovery  is  very  highly  esteemed 
by  scientific  men.  The  following  eloquent  tribute 
by  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  is  taken  from  his  book  en- 
titled, "Modern  Views  of  Electricity"  : 

"On  November  5  last  year  ( 1888)  there  died  at 
Cambridge  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties — 
such  faculties  as  do  not  appear  many  times  in  a  cen- 
tury— whose  chief  work  has  been  the  establishment 
of  this  very  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  link  connecting 
light  and  electricity;  and  the  proof — for  I  believe 
it  amounts  to  a  proof — ^that  they  are  different  mani- 
festations of  one  and  the  same  class  of  phenomena : 
that  light  is,  in  fact,  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance. 
The  premature  death  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell  is  a 
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loss  to  science  which  appears  at  present  utterly  ir- 
reparable, for  he  was  engaged  in  researches  that  no 
other  man  can  hope  as  yet  adequately  to  grasp  and 
follow  out;  but  fortunately  it  did  not  occur  till  he 
had  published  his  book  on  'Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism/ one  of  those  immortal  productions  which  ex- 
alt one's  idea  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  competent  critics  in  the  same 
breath  as  the  'Principia'  itself. 

"But  it  is  not  perfect  like  the  Trincipia' ;  much  of 
it  is  rough-hewn,  and  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
worked  out.  It  contains  numerous  misprints  and 
errata,  and  part  of  the  second  volume  is  so  difficult  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Some,  in  fact,  consists 
of  notes  written  for  private  use,  and  not  prepared  for 
publication.  It  seems  next  to  impossible  now  to  ma- 
ture a  work  silently  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as 
was  done  by  Newton  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
But  a  second  edition  was  preparing,  and  much  might 
have  been  improved  in  form  if  life  had  been  spared 
to  the  illustrious  author. 

"The  main  proof  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory 
of  light  is  this :  The  rate  at  which  light  travels  has 
been  measured  many  times,  and  is  pretty  well  known. 
The  rate  at  which  an  electro-magnetic  wave  dis- 
turbance would  travel,  if  such  could  be  generated, 
can  be  also  determined  by  calculation  from  electri- 
cal measurements.  The  two  velocities  agree  ex- 
actly. This  is  the  great  physical  constant  known  as 
the  ratio  'v/  which  so  many  physicists  have  been 
measuring,  and  are  likely  to  be  measuring  for  some 
time  to  come." 

Morichini  I^  will  be  interesting  here  briefly  to  allude  to  the 
dS<S5tPof"  production  of  magnetism  directly  from  light,  as 
b/f?^t"  claimed  by  Morichini,  who,  in  1813,  made  the  asser- 
light.        ^Jqjj  ^1^^^  Qjj  merely  exposing  a  steel  needle  to  violet 
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light  obtained  from  the  sun's  rays,  the  needle  was 
thereby  magnetized.  This  experiment  was  subse- 
quently repeated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Summerville,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Mrs. 
Summerville  claims  that  after  an  exposure  of  a  steel 
needle  to  violet  light  for  a  period  of  about  two 
hours,  the  needle  was  permanently  magnetized. 

Playfair  describes  the  following  experiments 
conducted  according  to  the  instructions  of  Mori- 
chini : 

"The  violet  light  was  obtained  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  means  of  a  common  prism,  and  was  collected  Mor£hLu% 
into  a  focus  by  a  lens  of  sufficient  size.  The  needle  **'**'^*°'* 
was  made  of  soft  wire,  and  was  found,  upon  trial, 
to  possess  neither  polarity,  nor  any  power  of  attract- 
ing iron  filings.  It  was  fixed  horizontally  upon  a 
support,  by  means  of  wax,  and  in  such  a  direction, 
as  to  cut  the  magnetic  meridian  at  right  angles.  The 
focus  of  violet  rays  was  carried  slowly  along  the 
needle,  proceeding  from  the  centre  toward  one  of  the 
extremities,  care  being  taken  never  to  go  back  in  the 
same  direction,  and  never  to  touch  the  other  half  of 
the  needle.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  after  the 
needle  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  violet 
rays,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  it  had  acquired 
neither  polarity  nor  any  force  of  attraction,  but  af- 
ter continuing  the  operation  twenty-five  minutes 
longer,  when,  it  was  taken  off  and  placed  on  its  pivot, 
it  traversed  with  great  alacrity,  and  settled  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetical  meridian,  with  the  end 
over  which  the  rays  had  passed  turned  to  the  north. 
It  also  attracted  and  suspended  a  fringe  of  iron 
filings.  The  extremity  of  the  needle  that  was  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  violet  rays,  repelled  the 
north  pole  of  a  compass  needle.  This  effect  was  so 
distinctly  marked,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
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of  any  who  were  present,  that  the  needle  had  received 
its  magnetism  from  tiie  action  of  the  violet  rays." 

Faraday  in  connection  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
while  at  Rome,  during  1814,  repeated  these  experi- 
ments of  Morichinj  in  the  latter's  laboratory,  but  did 
not  obtain  satisfactory  results.  He  thus  refers  to 
these  experiments  in  Volume  HI.,  Page  19,  of  his 
"Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity" : 

"I  say,  for  the  first  time,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  experiments  of  Morichini  on  the  production 
of  magnetism  by  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  prove  any  such  relation.  When  in  Rome 
with  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the  month  of  May,  181 4,  I 
spent  several  hours  at  the  house  of  Morichini,  work- 
rejection'of  iug  with  his  apparatus  and  under  his  directions,  but 

Morichini's  uu.  j*  a.*    *  ji^ti- 

results.  could  uot  succecd  m  magnetizmg  a  needle.  I  have 
no  confidence  in  the  effect  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but  think,  that  when  it  has 
occurred  it  has  been  secondary,  incidental,  and  per- 
haps even  accidental;  a  result  that  might  well  hap- 
pen with  a  needle  that  was  preserved  during  the 
whole  experiment  in  a  north  and  south  position." 

At  a  later  date,  Christie  read  papers  on  the  "In- 
fluence of  Solar  Rays  on  Magnets"  before  the  Royal 
asserts  that  Socicty,  in  Londott,  one  in  1826,  and  the  other  in 
will  pro-      1828,  in  which  he  claims  that  he  obtained  results 
netismin    similar   to  those   of   Morichini   and   Summerville. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  by  Ries  and  Moser, 
who  concluded  that  "they  think  themselves  justly 
entitled   to   reject   totally   a   discovery  which,    for 
seventeen  years,  has,  at  different  times,  disturbed 
science." 

Although  the  conclusions  of  Ries  and  Moser,  as 
given  above,  were  generally  coincided  in  by  scientific 
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men,  yet  recently,  facts  have  been  discovered  re- 
garding certain  peculiar  effects  produced  by  theeffecteof 


the  ultra- 


rays. 


ultra-violet;  i.e,,  the  rays  beyond  the  violet,  or  those v^Jiet 
produced  by  a  greater  number  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond than  the  violet,  which  have  led  at  least  some 
scientific  men  to  conclude  that,  possibly,  the  violet 
rays  of  light  may  be  able,  under  favorable  conditions, 
to  excite  a  permanent  magnetism  in  steel  bars. 

During  his  investigations  on  electrical  radiations, 
Hertz  noticed  the  pecuHar  effects  that  ultra-violet 
rays  of  light  exert  on  the  length  of  electric  dis- 
charges.    On  one  occasion,  he  was  experimenting  "tlS^ot*' 
with  two  different  sets  of  sparks,  that  were  produced  SSdaS 
simultaneously.     One  of  these  was  the  discharged  ti^^oirt 
spark  of  the  induction  coil,  that  was  employed  to  pro-  foCTeSing 
duce  the  primary  oscillation,  and  the  other  spark  was£gd?su^"ce 
that  of  the  induced  secondary  oscillation.    Since  the  UTc*5Sric 
latter  was  very  faint,  and  but  feebly  luminous,  he^***^***'**** 
placed  the  spark  gap  inside  a  dark  chamber.     As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  observed  that  the  length 
of  the  spark  was  shortened,  and  that,  at  times,  the 
spark  even  disappeared  entirely.     Investigating  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  he  discovered  that  the 
ultra-violet  rays  emitted  by  the  first  spark  markedly 
influenced  the  length  of  the  induced  spark,  and  this 
under  conditions  that  could  not  possibly  be  referred 
to  any  screening  effect  of  an  electro-static  or  an 
electro-magnetic  nature. 

In  other  words,  it  was  an  effect  produced,  not  by 
the  visible  portions  of  the  spectrum,  but  by  the  in- 
visible portions  existing  beyond  the  violet.  In  proof 
of  this  observation,  Hertz  found  that  the  same  effects 
were  produced  by  a  number  of  common  sources  of 
light,  such  as  the  flame  of  burning  gas,  wood,  etc., 
as  well  as  by  non-luminous  flames  of  alcohol  and  of 
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the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner.  The  light  from  burning 
magnesium  wire  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  effective; 
that  of  the  ordinary  limelight  somewhat  less  eflfec- 
tive;  but,  of  all  the  sources  of  light,  none  produced 
effects  equal  to  those  caused  by  the  spark  discharge 
itself.  In  speaking  of  these  results,  Hertz  says  in 
his  book  on  "Electric  Waves" : 

"According  to  the  results  of  our  experiments, 
ultra-violet  light  has  the  property  of  increasing  the 
Sl'JffSSs  sparking  distance  of  the  discharge  of  an  induction- 
?io"l^ys.  coil,  and  of  other  discharges.    The  conditions  under 
which  it  exerts  its  effect  upon  such  discharges  are 
certainly  very  complicated,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  action  should  be  studied  under  simpler  condi- 
tions, and  especially  without  using  an  induction-coil. 
In  endeavoring  to  make  progress  in  this  direction 
I  have  met  with  difficulties.    Hence  I  confine  m5rself 
at  present  to  communicating  the  results  obtained, 
•  without  attempting  any  theory  respecting  the  man- 

ner in  which  the  observed  phenomena  are  brought 
about. 

"By  this  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  observing  the  action  of  light  upon  dis- 
charges other  than  those  of  induction-coils ;  but  only 
that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  replacing  spark-dis- 
charges— the  nature  of  which  is  so  little  understood 
— by  simpler  means.  This  was  first  done  by  Herr 
Hallwachs.  The  simplest  effect  that  I  obtained  was 
with  the  glow-discharge  from  i,ooo  small  Plante 
accumulators  between  brass  knobs  in  free  air ;  by  the 
action  of  light  I  was  able  to  make  the  glow-discharge 
pass  when  the  knobs  were  so  far  apart  that  it  could 
not  spring  across  without  the  aid  of  the  light.'' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Hallwachs  has  shown 
that  the  mere  exposure  of  a  clean  metallic  plate  to 
the  action  of  light  produces  an  electrification  as  soon 
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as  the  light  strikes  the  plate.     We  are,  moreover, 
acquainted  with  the  facts  concerning  chemical  ef- 
fects of  light,  as  seen  in  its  action  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  these  effects  being  especially  notice- ofStrl!?*^ 
able  in  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  Ifficu^'^ 
closely  to  the  ultra-violet  rays.    It  would  seem  thatj£^*mena 
the  rate  of  the  ether  vibrations,  producing  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  corresponds  with  the  rate  at  which  vi- 
brations naturally  occur  in  the  molecules  of  sensi- 
tive silver  salts.    Unquestionably  much  is  yet  to  be 
learned  concerning  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
of  light  on  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena. 


Ill 

THE    VOLTAIC    CELL    AND    OTHER 

ELECTRIC   CELLS 

CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  VOLTAIC  CELL 

"Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but  being  in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment." 

— Hamlet,  Act  I,  Scene  III. 

URING  the  two  decades  that  preceded  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a 
series  of  extremely  important  investigations 
was  carried  on  by  two  scientific  men  in  Italy.  These 
investigations  resulted  in  an  invention  which  must 
be  ranked  among  the  most  important  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  electric  science.  This  was  a  new  electric 
SfdvSita.  source;  a  source  that  produced  electricity  far  more 
readily  and  in  much  greater  quantities  than  had  been 
possible  by  any  previously  existing  device.  These 
investigations  were  those  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  and 
the  invention  was  that  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery. 

One  might  readily  believe  that  so  important  an  in- 
vention, occurring  as  it  did  not  far  from  one  hun- 
SfntTof     dred  years  ago,  would  have  had  so  many  historians 
SfGai™*?8to  record  its  important  facts,  that  no  doubts  what- 
diJf^ely.   ever  could  possibly  exist  as  to  the  minutiae  of  even 
its  least  important  details.    Unfortunately,  however, 
such  is  far  from  the  fact,  as  we  shall  show  when  con- 

(334) 
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sidering  these  discoveries  in  such  detail  as  we  fed 
sure  their  importance  will  warrant. 

In  1786,  Luigi  Galvani,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Bologna,  while  making  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  eflfect  of  atmospheric  electricity 
on  animal  organisms,  had  been  employing  the  hind 
legs  of  some  recently  killed  frogs,  as  delicate  elec- 
troscopes. He  had  long  known,  at  least  it  is  so  as- 
serted, how  exceedingly  delicate  a  device  such  legs 
afforded  for  the  detection  of  small  electric  charges. 
He  was  surprised,  however,  during  these  investiga- 
tions, to  note  that  when,  as  he  believed,  no  electrical 
currents  were  passing  through  the  legs  of  the  frogs, 
they  were  convulsed  just  as  he  knew  such  elec- 
trical currents  would  affect  them.  Happening  to 
place  some  frogs'  legs,  tied  together  in  a  bundle  by  J^*J,*^f^ 
a  copper  wire,  against  the  iron  railing  in  a  window  J^J^f?©  ^' 
of  his  laboratory,  he  observed  that,  whenever  a^««»* 
portion  of  the  exposed  vertebrae  or  backbone  of 
the  animal,  which,  together  with  some  portions  of 
the  nerves,  was  still  attached  to  the  legs,  touched  the 
iron,  the  legs  were  powerfully  convulsed. 

At  first  Galvani  thought  that  he  had  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  vital  or  nervous  fluid  in  the  animal, 
which,  passing  from  the  nerve  to  the  muscle  through 
the  conducting  path  offered  by  the  iron,  caused  the 
muscle  to  contract,  just  as  an  electric  discharge  g^jTr^i;^ 
would.      Afterward,    he    correctly    recognized    the?^e%"r^ 
movements    as    due    to    electricity;    but,    curiously o^^hifdir*^ 
enough,  did  not  trace  the  source  of  the  electricity,  ^°^*^' 
as  he  should  have  done,  to  something  outside  the 
frog  itself,  but  believed  it  to  be  due  to  electricity 
produced  in  the  frog  itself. 

If  it  be  true,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  that  Gal- 
vani was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  legs  of  the  frog 
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were  aflfected  by  exceedingly  feeble  electric  currents, 
it  seems  curious  that  he  should  have  lost  sight  of  the 
possibility  that  such  movements  of  the  legs  were  due 
to  currents  obtained  in  some  way  from  sources  out- 
side of  the  animal.  It  is  also  curious,  that  if  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  electricity,  as 
also  appears  to  be  the  case,  he  should  not  have 
understood  the  possibility  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments being  due  to  electrical  charges  passing 
^Jiri?i&  through  the  animals,  derived  by  induction  from  the 
inte^et^^  discharges  of  an  electrical  machine,  which  was  in 
hisMpen-  Qpei-ation  in  his  laboratory.  This,  however,  was 
probably  another  instance  of  what  so  often  takes 
place  in  our  everyday  life.  We  are  prone  to  find  only 
what  we  hope  to  find,  and,  indeed,  often  deceive  our- 
selves in  believing  that  we  have  at  last  found  that 
which  we  earnestly  hoped  to  discover. 

Galvani  hailed  the  convulsive  movement  of  the 
frogs'  legs  as  a  proof  that  he  had  at  last  unearthed 
that  elusive  fluid,  or  "vital  force,"  for  which  he,  in 
common  with  other  anatomists  and  scientific  men 
generally,  had  been  so  long  searching.  Although,  as 
^  ^  we  have  seen,  he  afterward  somewhat  modified  this 
inteTJreu-  thcory  of  a  vital  fluid,  and  attributed  the  result  to 
M^rimeiit.  clcctricity,  yet  he  still. maintained  that  the  electricity 
was  produced  not  outside  the  animal,  but  within  the 
animal  itself.  He  believed  that  a  decomposition  oc- 
curred of  the  animal  electricity  at  the  junction  be- 
tween the  nerves  and  the  muscles,  the  positive  charge 
going  to  the  nerves  and  the  negative  charge  to  the 
muscles,  and,  moreover,  that  this  combination  pre- 
sented an  analogy  between  the  opposite  coatings  of 
a  Ley  den  jar. 

According  to  another  account,  however,  Galvani 
is  given  less  credit  for  his  discovery,  it  being  alleged 
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that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  accidental  circumstance 
that  Madame  Galvani,  his  wife,  had  been  suffering 
from  a  cold,  and  that  her  physician  had  ordered  for 
her  diet  a  broth  made  of  frogs.    Some  frogs'  legs, 
prepared  for  this  broth,  so  the  story  runs,  were  lying 
on  a  table  in  Galvani's  laboratory,  and  it  chanced 
that  one  of  his  assistants  accidentally  touched  one  oiJu^^^^ 
the  legs  with  his  scalpel  during  the  time  that  dec-  Md\h? 
tfical  discharges  were  being  produced  by  an  electri-S^.t^ 
cal  machine  in  his  laboratory.     Instantly  the  legs 
were  convulsed.     Madame  Galvani,  who  was  pres- 
ent, noticed  that  these  discharges  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  discharges  from  the  electrical 
machine.    Galvani,  on  being  notified  of  this  fact  by 
his  wife,  made  extensive  researches  in  this  matter. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  another  date; 
viz.,  in  1790. 

Many  able  physicists  at  the  time  credited  this 
story  of  the  frog  broth.  "It  may  be  proved,''  says 
Arago,  **that  the  immortal  discovery  of  the  voltaic 
pile  arose  in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  manner  the*Sto^  of 
from  a  slight  cold,  with  which  a  Bolognese  lady  wasof  fro^ 
attacked,  in  1790,  for  which  her  physician  prescribed 
the  use  of  frog  broth." 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  one  of  his  scientific  works,  thus 
repeats  this  story: 

"Galvani  was  not  familiar  with  electricity;  luck- 
ily for  the  progress  of  science,  he  was  more  an  anat- 
omist than  an  electrician,  and  beheld  with  senti- 
ments of  unmixed  wonder  the  manifestation  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  new  principle  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy ;  and,  fired  with  the  notion  of  bringing  to  light 
the  proximate  cause  of  vitality,  engaged  with  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  a  course  of  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  electricity  on  the  animal  system.    It  is  rarely  that 
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an  example  is  found  of  the  progress  of  science  being 
favored  by  the  ignorance  of  its  professors. 

"Chance  now  again  came  upon  the  stage.    In  the 
Lardncr     coursc  of  his  researches  he  had  occasion  to  separate 
sto^*of      the  legs,  thighs,  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
bro^^      frog  from  the  remainder,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  lum- 
bar nerves.     Having  the  members  of  several  frogs 
thus  dissected,  he  passed  copper  hooks  through  part 
of  the  dorsal  column  which  remained  above  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  thighs,  for  the  convenience  of  hanging 
them  up  till  they  might  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment.    In  this  manner  he  happened  to  sus- 
pend several  upon  the  iron  balcony  in  front  of  his 
laboratory,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment, 
the  limbs  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.    No 
electrical  machine  was  now  present  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence.'* 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  a  careful  study 

of  all  the  evidence,  that,  despite  the  assertion  of  Lard- 

Proofof     ner  to  the  contrary,  Galvani  was  well  acquainted 

knowledge  with  the  facts  of  clcctricity,  and  had,  as  we  have  al- 

eieStriSy   ready  stated,  employed  the  legs  of  frogs  as  delicate 

itf^?^     electroscopes.    Indeed,  there  has  recently  been  found 

among  his  old  manuscripts,  since  published  by  the 

Academy  of  Science  of  Bologna,  one  dated  as  early 

as  1780,  in  which,  referring  to  these  experiments, 

Galvani  states  that  the  frog  was  prepared  as  usual. 

From  this  it  would  certainly  appear  that  this  was  not 

his  first  experiment  with  frogs. 

In  Fig.  115,  are  shown  frogs'  legs  prepared  ac- 
cording to  Galvani's  method.  Here  the  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  animal  have  been  cut  away  and  the 
animal  skinned,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles of  the  leg.  If  now,  a  copper  and  a  silver  wire  be 
joined  in  contact  at  one  end,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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and  one  of  these  wires  be  placed  on  the  exposed 
nerve  near  the  vertebrae,  and  the  other  on  a  part  of 
the  muscle  of  the  leg,  convulsions  at  once  occur. 

The  following  description  of  the  method  generally 
adopted  at  that  time  for  the  preparation  of  frogs  for 
this  purpose  is  thus  given  in  the  American  edition 
of  Cavallo's  "Natural  Philosophy,"  published  in 
America,  in  1824 : 

"Separate  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  head  and  up- 
per  extremities  of  a  frog  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  direcUom 
Open  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  f^^ 
and  remove  the  entrails,  by  which  means  you  will      *  **^ 
lay  bare  the  crural  nerves.    Then  pass  one  blade  of 


Fig.  1x5.— The  Galvanoacopic  Frog  Preparation. 

the  scissors  under  the  nerves,  and  cut  off  the  spine 
with  the  flesh  close  to  the  thighs,  by  which  means 
the  legs  will  remain  attached  to  the  spine  by  the 
nerves  alone.  This  done,  leave  a  small  bit  only  of 
the  spine  attached  to  the  crural  nerves,  and  cut  off 
all  the  rest.  Thus  you  will  have  the  lower  limbs  of 
the  frog  adhering  to  the  bit  of  spine  by  means  of  the 
crural  nerves.  The  legs  must  be  flayed  in  order  to 
lay  bare  the  muscles ;  and  a  bit  of  tin- foil  should  be 
wrapped  round  the  spine.  With  this  preparation 
the  experiment  may  be  performed  in  various  ways, 
but  the  two  which  follow  are  the  best. 

"Hold  the  preparation  by  the  extremity  of  one 
leg,  the  other  leg  hanging  down,  with  the  armed 
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handle  of  nerves  and  spine  tying  upon  it.  In  this 
situation  interpose  a  piece  of  silver,  as  a  half-crown, 
between  the  lower  thigh  and  the  nerves,  so  that  it 
may  touch  the  former  with  one  surface,  and  the  me- 
tallic coating  of  the  latter  with  the  other  surface,  or 
with  its  edge ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  hanging  leg 
will  vibrate  very  powerfully,  sometimes  so  far  as  to 
strike  against  the  hand  of  the  operator,  which  holds 
the  other  leg." 

Galvani  extended  his  experiments  to  other  ani- 
mals besides  frogs.    All  the  animals  tried  manifested 


Fig.  116.— AMini'a  experiiB< 
meaiis  oi  an  e1«tric  cucp 
killed  OK. 


convulsive  hvitchings  on  the  application  of  electricity. 
He  found,  however,  that  cold-blooded  animals,  like 
frogs  and  fish,  were  affected  in  this  way  a  much 

ig  longer  time  after  death  than  warm-blooded  animals. 

^  But  what  is  most  interesting  in  these  electrical  ex- 
periments of  Galvani,  was  the  fact  that  he  actually 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  electric  currents  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  themselves;  for  he  obtained 
convulsive  movements  of  the  frog's  legs  by  mere 
contact  with  different  parts  of  the  animal  itself.  The 
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existence  of  such  electrical  currents  in  animals  other 
than  the  frog  was  demonstrated,  at  a  later  date,  by 
Aldini,  a  nephew  of  Galvani,  as  follows.  Taking 
the  head  of  a  recently  killed  ox,  he  succeeded  in  ob-^^^ent 
taining  sufficiently  powerful  currents  from  it  to  con-  ^S<SStiy 
vulse  the  legs  of  a  recently  killed  frog.  The  frog's*^*"***®** 
legs  were  grasped  in  one  hand,  which  was  moistened 
with  salt  water  in  order  to  improve  the  electrical 
contact  between  the  hand  and  the  frog,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Fig.  Ii6.  He  then  placed  the  legs  on 
the  tongue  of  the  ox,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
grasped  an  ear  of  the  animal  in  the  other  hand, 
similarly  moistened  with  salt  water.  The  convul- 
sions of  the  frog's  legs,  that  immediately  occurred, 
showed  that  sufficient  current  was  supplied  from  the 
head  of  the  ox  to  produce  such  movements. 

The  sensibility  of  the  ordinary  snail  to  electrical 
currents  can  be  shown  by  the  following  simple  ex-withacom- 
periment.  Place  a  small  copper  coin  on  a  zinc  plate 
much  larger  than  the  coin  itself.  Put  a  common 
garden  snail  on  the  zinc  plate,  so  that  it  will  crawl 
toward  the  copper  coin.  Note  that,  whenever  the 
snail  attempts  to  cross  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper, 
it  will  shrink  back  as  if  shocked,  and  that,  prob- 
ably, after  a  few  trials,  it  will  henceforth  avoid  the 
copper.  Here  electrical  currents  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  fluids  in  the  body  of  the  snail  on  the 
zinc. 

In  all  experiments  on  convulsive  movements  pro- 
duced in  animals  after  death,  the  amount  of  the  con- 
vulsions is  greater  immediately  after  the  animal 
has  ceased  to  live.  In  most  animals,  however,  sensi- 
bility continues  for  some  time  after  death. 

Long  before  Galvani's  experiment  on  the  frc^s 
legs,  Swammerdam,  in  1678,  exhibited  an  almost 
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identical  experiment  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
S?t!i*a?cd  Swammerdam  took  a  portion  of  a  recently  killed 
STeSlS^n  frog,  to  which  the  nerve  and  muscle  were  still  at- 
'^^®  tached,  and  noted  the  production  of  marked  convul- 

sions in  the  muscles  whenever  a  silver  wire  was 
brought  in  contact  with  a  copper  wire  connected  to 
the  muscle.  This  experiment  was  made  long  before 
the  time  of  Galvani,  but  we  believe  that  Galvani  hun- 
self  was  honestly  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  after  this  ex- 
^iSL?°  periment  of  Swammerdam,  Sulzer,  in  1767,  called 
1^7!'  *°  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  piece 
of  lead,  connected  together  and  then  placed  on  the 
tongue,  caused  a  peculiar  taste  to  be  perceived,  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  copperas  or  green  vitriol. 
This  taste  closely  resembles  that  caused  by  the  cur- 
rent from  any  electrical  source,  such  as  a  voltaic 
battery,  when  passed  through  the  tongue;  but  this 
last  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Sulzer. 

Park   Benjamin,   in   his  excellent  book  on  the 
jamino*^'   "Voltaic  Cell,"  refers  to  this  observation  of  Sul- 
suggestion  zcr,  as  the  first  suggestion  of  the  voltaic  cell.     We 
tkicpiie?"  regret  that  we  can  not  agree  with  him  in  this  con- 
clusion, since  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  origi- 
nal Sulzer  article  which  shows  that  Sulzer  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  he  was  describing 
were  electric.     All  he  said  was  as  follows : 

"It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  junction 
of  the  two  metals,  acting  either  on  one  or  on  both, 
produces  a  vibration  of  their  particles,  and  that  these 
vibrations  necessarily  affect  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  taste." 

That  a  voltaic  couple  was  produced  by  Sulzer  in 
this  experiment  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  there  is 
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no  evidence  to  show  that  he  recognized  the  fact  that 

he  had  produced  electricity.    It  would  be  fairer  andgj^jj^^ 

truer  to  accord  to  Swammerdam  the  honor  of  hav- 5?*°*^*'" 

cuun  nor 

ing  made  the  first  suggestion  of  the  voltaic  cell,  SttJ««\^en. 
since  he,  so  far  before  the  time  of  Sulzer ;  viz.,  1678,^!^^°^ 
exhibited  experimental  results  almost  identical  with**""^"**'"- 
those  of  Galvani.    We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  to 
Galvani,  and  neither  to  Swammerdam  nor  Sulzer, 
that  the  credit  for  this  discovery  should  be  given, 
since  Galvani  was  the  first  to  so  bring  the  observa- 
tion before  the  scientific  world  as  to  attract  attention 
to  its  importance,  and  this  led  Volta,  at  a  later  date, 
to  make  the  real  discovery  of  the  voltaic  cell. 

Quite  naturally  the  announcement  by  Galvani  of 
his  discovery  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  fluid  or  spe- 
cies of  animal  electricity  created  an  intense  enthusi- 
asm in  the  scientific  world,  especially  among  his  ^he  con- 
countrymen.    Hosts  of  experimenters  in  all  parts  of  ^j*/?^' 
the  civilized  world  repeated  and  modified  Galvani'sJ^*^"" 


sethe 


experiments,  and  made  extended  researches  in  thisJjSJ^ 
new  field.     Prominent  among  these  was  Alexander  ^^'"• 
.Volta,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  Italy.     At  ^he  first  Volta  adopted 
Galvani's  views  that  the  phenomena  of  the  frogs' 
legs  were  due  to  the  action  of  a  vital  fluid.    Careful 
experimentation,  however,  soon  convinced  Volta  that 
what  Galvani  had  discovered  was  neither  a  vital  fluid  ^^ts 
nor  animal  electricity,  but  an  entirely  new  source  of  ^^S^*" 
electricity;  that  the  convulsions  of  the  frogs'  legs™*"^  . 
were  due  to  electricity  produced  by  the  mere  contact 
of  dissimilar  metals. 

Volta  endeavored  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
contact  theory  by  many  experiments.     Since  the^iwi 
electro-motive  forces  produced  by  contact  were  ex-^SJ^ 
ceedingly  small,  he  devised  a  special  form  of  elec- 
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troscc^  f<H'  the  purpose  of  measuring  tbem.  Tbis 
J^^"^  instrument,  called  by  Volta  his  condoising  electro- 
2J^  scope,  is  ^own  in  Fig.  117.  It  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary gold-leaf  electroscope,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
I^aced  a  metallic  plate  in  electric  contact  with  the 
gold  leaves.  This  plate  is  covered  with  a  waxed 
Nik  cloth,  somewhat  larger  than  the  plate  itsdf,  and 
oa  this  is  placed  a  second  metallic  plate  of  the  same 
size  as  the  first,  and  provided  with  an  insulating 
handle  of  glass. 


Pic  117.— Votu>i 

menti  in  the  prodncdoa  of  de<3iidly  bj  Uw 

The  condensing  electroscope  is  used  as  follows: 
The  top  of  the  upper  plate  is  touched  by  the  body 
whose  visible  charge  is  to  be  measured,  while  a  fin- 
ueibodof  gcr  of  the  hand  touches  the  lower  plate,  as  shown  on 
^S^^^'og  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure.     Under  these  cir- 
t^^      cumstances,  a  gradual  accumulation  of  the  electric 
charge  occurs  in  the  manner  we  have  already  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  Leyden 
jar.     No  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  takes  place 
until  the  upper  plate  is  lifted,  when,  as  shown  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  leaves  are  at  once 
repelled.     Two  little  balls  of  polished  brass,  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  instrument  near  the  lower  ends  of 
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the  gold  leaves,  increase  the  divergence  of  the  gold 
leaves  by  means  of  inductive  action. 

Volta  ascribed  the  production  of  electricity  in  the 
case  of  the  frogs'  legs  entirely  to  the  contact  of  dis- 
similar metals,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  chemical 
action  invariably  takes  place,  due  either  to  the  moist-  SSduoS 
ure  of  the  hands  or  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  He^****"*** 
noted,  in  the  case  where  the  two  metals  were  copper 
and  zinc,  that  the  zinc  received  a  positive  or  plus 
charge,  and  the  copper  a  negative  or  minus  charge, 
and  that  the  E.M.F/s,  causing  such  charges,  were 
produced  by  contact. 

At  the  outset  of  these  experiments,  Volta  ascer- 
tained for  himself  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
frogs*  legs  to  electric  discharges,  and  noted  the  factcavaUoon 
that  electric  discharges,  capable  of  causing  convul- uyene»  of 


sions,  were  too  feeble  to  affect  his  sensitive  con-eieSo-*^ 
densing  electroscope.  Cavallo,  who  also  made  ex- '*^**'***' 
periments  on  this  subject,  states  that  a  frog  galvano- 
scope,  as  the  preparation  of  frogs'  legs  is  sometimes 
called,  will  respond  to,  approximately,  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  electricity  required  to  affect  a  deli- 
cate electrometer,  by  which,  of  course^  we  must  un- 
derstand the  delicate  electrometer  as  it  existed  at 
that  time. 

Volta's  experimental  researches  soon  led  him  to 
the  important  discovery  that  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained when  couples  or  pairs  of  different  metals  were 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other.    The  results  ob- conditions 

*    ,  under 

tained  were  especially  marked  when  one  of  these  wWch 

^  •'  contact  pro- 

metals  was  oxidizable,  and  when  they  were  employed  JiJfJ^^ 
in  combination  with  certain  acid  or  saline  solutions. 
Such  combinations,  he  found,  were  capable  of  dis- 
engaging electricity,  and  charging  condensers. 

Vol.  I.-18 
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Volta  arranged  the  two  unlike  metals  or  other 
voiu»8  con- substances,  the  contact  of  which  he  claimed  pro- 
tact  scries.  ^^^^^  the  elcctricity,  in  a  series  called  the  contact 
series.  In  this  series  the  order  of  the  metals  is 
such  that  each  metal  becomes  positively  electrified 
or  charged  when  placed  in  contact  with  any  metal 
below  it  in  the  series. 


conuct         Contact  series  of  metal  in  air   (S.  P.  Thomp- 

series.  -.-^«,\  . 

Magnesium, 
Zinc 
Lead. 
Tin. 
Iron. 
Copper. 
Silver. 
Gold 

Platinum. 
— Graphite  (Carbon). 

• 

E.M.F.'s        The  actual  values  of  the  E.M.F.'s  produced  by 
E?fonuct  such  contact,  as  determined  by  measurements  by 
Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


senes. 


SDVBKXNCX  OF  POTBMTIAL 
IN  TOLTB 


Zinc )  j  ^j^ 

Lead. .. .  ) i  ' 

Lead . . . .  )  j     >:^ 

Tin. . . 


! 1^ 


i™ > >■'" 

Copper..  I '* 

Copper..) j  ^^ 

Platinum  )  ^ 

P>''t«''"'i I   "3 

Cork. .. .  )  ^ 

The  discovery  by  Volta  of  the  contact  series  soon 
led  him  to  a  second  and  greater  discovery ;  viz.,  that 


ELECTRIC    CANAL    HAULAGE 
luperaedcd  on  ihe  tov-piita  hy  Ibc  moior.     In  ihls  counirr 
:(ini)denb1e   expcrlmentlnK   hts   been    done.      The   slDgle- 
i«Iiien.  here  illuiiraied.  his  been  used  om  ihc  Flnow  Ciatl 
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of  the  voltaic  cell  or  battery.    This  discovery  or  in- 
vention was  made  by  Volta  in  1 796.    Volta  disclosed  graS  dia- 
his  discovery  in  a  letter  to. Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whothJv^iuic 
read  it  to  the  Royal   Society  on  June  26,    1800.  p"*'* 
This  letter  is  as  follows: 

"After  a  long  silence,  for  which  I  do  not  attempt 
to  excuse  myself,  I  have  the  pleasure,  Sir,  to  com- 
municate to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, some  striking  results  which  I  have  just  ob- 
tained, in  carrying  on  my  experiments  on  tiie  elec- 
tricity excited  by  the  simple,  mutual  contact  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  metals,  and  even  by  that  of  other  con- 
ductors, sufficiently  different  from  one  another, 
either  liquids  or  substances  containing  some  moist- 
ure, to  which  strictly  speaking  they  owe  their  con- 
ducting powers.  The  principal  of  these  results,  voiu's 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  others,  is  the  construe-  sir  Joseph 
tion  of  an  apparatus  which  resembles  so  far  as  itsnouncing' 
effects  are  concerned,  that  is  by  the  commotion  which  err  of  the" 
it  is  capable  of  making  one  feel  in  the  arms,  etc.,  the 
Leyden  batteries,  and  still  more  the  fully-charged 
electric  batteries.  It  acts,  however,  without  ceasing, 
and  its  charge  re-establishes  itself  after  each  ex- 
plosion. It  operates,  in  a  word,  by  an  indestructible 
charge,  by  a  perpetual  action  or  impulse  on  the  elec- 
tric fluid. 

"I  will  here  give  you  a  detailed  description  of  this 
apparatus. 

"I  obtain  several  dozen  small  round  plates  or 
disks  of  copper,  brass,  or  better  of  silver,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  more  or  less;  for  example  coins,  and 
an  equal  number  of  plates  of  tin,  or,  what  is  still  bet- 
ber,of  zinc,of  the  same  shape  and  size  approximately ; 
I  say  approximately,  because  precision  is  not  requi- 
site ;  in  general,  the  size  as  well  as  the  figure  of  the 
metal  pieces  is  arbitrary;  we  should  have  care  only 
that  we  can  conveniently  arrange  them  one  over  the 
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Other  in  the  form  of  a  column.  I  prepare  besides  a 
sufficiently  great  number  of  disks  of  cardboard,  or 
cloth,  or  of  some  other  spongy  material,  capable  of 
dSUrip-  imbibing  and  retaining  considerable  water  or  other 
^"pue.  liquid;  for,  it  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
experiment  that  they  should  be  well  moistened. 

"These  sections  or  disks,  which  I  will  call  moist- 
ened disks,  are  made  slightly  smaller  than  the  metal 
disks,  in  order  that  they  may  be  interposed  between 
the  other  disks  without  projecting  beyond  them. 

"Having  these  pieces  conveniently  arranged,  and 
in  good  condition,  that  is  to  say  the  metal  disks  clean 
and    dry    and    the   non-metallic    disks    sufficiently 


Fig.  xi8.— Vo1u*8  Pile  or  Battery,  sometimes  called  Volta's  Column. 

moistened  with  water,  or  what  is  still  better,  salt 
water ;  they  are  then  lightly  pressed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  liquid  from  running  out.  I  have  then  only 
to  arrange  them  as  desired,  and  this  arrangement  is 
simple  and  easy. 

"I  place,  generally  horizontally,  on  a  table  or 
other  base,  one  of  the  metallic  plates,  for  example, 
one  of  silver ;  on  this  first,  I  then  place  a  second  of 
zinc;  on  this  second,  I  place  a  moistened  disk;  then 
another  plate  of  silver,  followed  immediately  by  an- 
other of  zinc,  to  which  I  can  make  succeed  a  moist- 
ened disk.  I  then  continue  in  the  same  manner  coup- 
ling a  plate  of  silver  with  one  of  zinc,  and  always  in 
the  same  direction;  that  is  to  say,  always  the  silver 
above,  the  zinc  below,  or  vice  versa,  according  as  I 
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have  commenced,  interposing  between  each  two  of 
these  disks  a  moistened  disk;  I  continue,  I  say,  to 
form  by  many  of  these  sets  a  column  sufficiently  high 
that  it  may  be  able  to  stand  upright/' 

The  general  appearance  of  Volta's  original  pile  is 
shown  in  Fig.  ii8.  It  consisted  of  alternate  disks 
of  copper  and  zinc,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
disk  of  doth  moistened  with  water  containing  some 
saline  substance.  These  were  placed  in  a  pile,  careS!?J5^" 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  same  order  of  arrange- ^0!.^??^ 
ment  throughout;  viz.,  copper,  cloth,  zinc;  copper, bStt^. 
cloth,  zinc;  etc.,  one  end  of  the  pile  ending  in  a  plate 
of  copper,  and  the  other  in  a  plate  of  zinc.  This 
instrument  was  called  the  voltaic  pile,  from  the  fact 
that  the  plates  were  thus  piled  on  one  another.  It 
was  called  a  battery  from  the  similarity  of  the  ar- 
rangement, from  an  electrical  point  of  view,  to  the 
Leyden-jar  battery.  Indeed,  the  voltaic  battery  may 
be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  electrical  battery,  which, 
unlike  the  Leyden-jar  battery,  possesses  the  power 
of  continually  recharging  itself  on  bring  discharged, 
and  thus  producing  a  continual  discharge,  flow,  or 
current  of  electricity  so  long  as  certain  necessary 
conditions  are  preserved.  The  separate  or  alternating 
plates  or  disks  are  firmly  pressed  together  and  placed 
inside  a  suitable  frame,  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance  to  electrical  science. 
For  the  first  time  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
scientific    men    a    ready    means    for    obtaining    aGr^tvaiue 
continual  flow  of  electricity.     Although  the  electro-  J^^°*^°g^^ 
motive  forces  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  werep»i«- 
exceedingly  small,  when  compared  with  the  electro- 
motive forces  produced  by  the  frictional  and  influ- 
ence machines,  that  were  practically  the  only  sources 
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of  electricity  before  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell, 
yet  the  quantity  of  electricity  so  set  in  motion  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  f fictional  or  electro- 
static induction  machines.     It  is  not  surprising, 
Scientific    therefore,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  discuss 
fiSSSI-"**  some  of  the  other  branches  of  electric  science,  that  it 
Sl^mra-''  was  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
Voltaic^*  and  by  its  means,  that  investigations  were  extended 
battery,      j^^  other  fields  of  electric  research,  which  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  electric  arts  and  sciences 
of  to-day. 

As  we  have  seen,  Volta  ascribed  the  cause  of  the 
electricity  produced  by  his  pile,  to  the  mere  contact  of 
dissimilar  substances.    During  Volta's  time  this  ex- 
planation was  adopted  by  many  eminent  scientific 
men,  but  doubts  soon  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  another 
theory  was  proposed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  electricity, 
scientific     This  ncw  theory  attributed  the  cause  to  chemical 
befweenthe  action,  and  not  to  contact.     There  thus  arose  that 
th??hei^  celebrated  scientific  controversy  between  the  advo- 
for  thc*'"*^  cates  of  the  contact  theory  of  the  voltaic  pile  on  the 
Se*voUaic  onc  sidc,  and  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  theory 
attery.      ^^  ^^^  voltaic  pile  on  the  other,  which  was  eagerly 
entered  into  by  nearly  every  scientific  man  in  the 
world.     Once  in  this  controversy,  or  quarrel,  it  be- 
hooved them  to  take  Shakespearean  advice  as  found 
in  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
It  was  during  this  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  electricity  in  the  voltaic  cell,  as  has  wittily  been 
said,  that  enough  ink  was  spilled  in  the  preparation 
of  the  learned  treatises  by  one  side  or  the  other  to 
float  all  the  royal  navy  of  England.     The  contro- 
versy was  not  only  waged  during  Volta's  time,  but 
continued  long  after  his  death,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
respects,   still  continues.     We  say  some  respects. 
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because,  as  we  shall  show,  with  some  reservations, 
the  chemical  theory  is  now  generally  accepted. 

In  a  paper,  read  by  Faraday,  before  the  Royal 
Society,  on  February  6,  1840,  the  matter  is  thus  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author,  who  publicly  takes  his  posi- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  the  chemical  theory : 

"What  is  the  source  of  power  in  a  voltaic  pile? 
This  question  is  at  present  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  theory  and  to  the  development  of  electrical 
science.    The  opinions  held  respecting  it  are  various ; 
but  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  two  which 
respectively  find  the  source  of  power  in  contact,  and 
in    chemical    force.    -The   question   between  them 
touches  the  first  principles  of  electrical  action;  for 
the  opinions  are  in  such  contrast,  that  two  men  the  aouree" 
respectively  adopting  them  are  thenceforward  con- fty*inX^" 
strained  to  diflfer,  in  every  point,  respecting  the  prob-  ^°  ^^  ^^^^' 
able  and  intimate  nature  of  the  agent  or  force  on 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  voltaic  pile  depend. 

"The  theory  of  contact  is  the  theory  of  Volta,  the 
great  discoverer  of  the  voltaic  pile  itself,  and  it  has 
been  sustained  since  his  day  by  a  host  of  philoso- 
phers, among  whom,  in  recent  times,  rank  such  men 
as  Pfaflf,  Marianini,  Fechner,  Zamboni,  Matteucci, 
Karsten,  Bouchardat,  and  as  to  the  excitement  of 
the  power,  even  Davy ;  all  bright  stars  in  the  exalted 
regions  of  science.  The  theory  of  chemical  action 
was  first  advanced  by  Fabroni,  Wollaston,  and  Par- 
rot, and  has  been  more  or  less  developed  since  by 
Oersted,  Becquerel,  De  la  Rive,  Ritchie,  Pouillet, 
Schoenbein,  and  many  others,  among  whom  Becque- 
rel ought  to  be  distinguished  as  having  contrib- 
uted, from  the  first,  a  continually  increasing  mass 
of  the  strongest  experimental  evidence  in  proof 
that  chemical  action  always  evolves  electricity;  and 
De  la  Rive  should  be  named  as  most  clear  and  con- 
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stant  in  his  views,  and  most  zealous  in  his  produc- 
tion of  facts  and  arguments,  from  the  year  1827  to 
the  present  time. 

"Examining  this  question  by  the  results  of  definite 
electro-chemical  action,  I  felt  constrained  to  take 
part  with  those  who  believed  the  origin  of  voltaic 
power  to  consist  in  chemical  action  alone." 

The  dectrical  phenomena  produced  by  the  vol- 
taic pile  or  battery,  are  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  galvanic  electricity,  the  subject  itself 
being  called  galvanism.  By  others  these  are  called 
SfJTSSSS.  respectively  voltaic  electricity  and  voltaism.  The 
latter  terms  would  appear  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  facts,  since  it  was  Volta,  and  not  Galvani,  who 
discovered  the  means  by  which  such  phenomena  are 
produced.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  the  words 
galvanic  electricity  and  galvanism  are  seldom  em- 
ployed, except  by  scmie  electro-therapeutists. 

Fabroni,  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation  from 
Faraday,  in  a  communication  to  the  Scientific  Acad- 
diSSte  €my  of  Florence,  in  1799,  was  the  first  prominent 
toSrthSry.  scientific  man  who  publicly  asserted  his  belief  in  the 
chemical  origin  of  voltaic  electricity.  He  observed, 
among  other  phenomena,  the  fact  that  mercury  re- 
tains its  metallic  lustre  for  a  long  time,  if  kept  from 
contact  with  other  metals,  but  that,  when  in  contact 
with  such  metals  as  zinc,  it  becomes  rapidly  oxidized. 
He  noticed  similar  effects  with  a  variety  of  diflEerent 
metals,  and  from  these  observations  concluded  that 
voltaic  electricity  must  be  ascribed  to  chemical  ac- 
tion, and  not  to  contact. 

It  will  be  impossible,  from  want  of  space,  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
many  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
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contact  theory  of  voltaic  electricity.  Faraday,  who 
made  extended  researches  in  this  direction,  became,  objSSfJn'to 
as  a  result  of  this  work,  a  strong  adherent  of  the  S^^^*^ 
chemical  theory.  He  very  significantly  calls  atten- 
tion to  thie  fact  that  the  contact  theory  necessitates 
a  belief  in  the  production  of  a  force  capable  of  over- 
coming resistance  and  doing  work,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  required  for  the  decomposition  of 
chemical  substances,  without  attempting  to  point  out 
the  origin  of  such  force,  a  belief  to  which  he  is  neces- 
sarily unable  to  subscribe,  since  such  would  be  the 
creation  of  power. 

Sir  William  Snow  Harris  also  expresses  himself 
in  favor  of  the  chemical  theory,  and  asserts  that  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  chemical  action 
in  a  voltaic  cell  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  electricity  it 
produces,  and  that  when  the  chemical  action  in  such 
cell  ceases,  so  also  does  its  production  of  electricity. 

A  very  significant  fact,  to  which  attention  was  order  of 
frequently  called  during  this  celebrated  controversy,  scScs  an 
was  that  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  contact  forth©*" 
series  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  marks  uiwry. 
the  ability  of  the  metals  to  be  oxidized  by  air. 

It  will  be  well  to  enter  now  into  an  explanation  as 
to  the  parts  that  it  was  urged  are  played  both  by 
the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  by  the 
chemical  action  in  the  voltaic  cell. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  bar  of  zinc  and  a  bar  of  cop- 
per of  equal  length  be  bent  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle 
when  placed  together,  and  when  so  placed  the  junc- 
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tions  are  soldered  or  welded  together,  as  shown  m 
Sl^^J^  Fig.  119.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  will  be 
iiJirJhSi  formed  a  complete  ccmducting'  path,  tiut  so  long  as 
^^"^  there  is  no  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
°"*^      jimctions,  \.e.  so  long  as  all  parts  of  the  rectan^e 


are  at  the  same  temperature,  no  electrical  currents 
CDirent  will  be  produced.  If  there  be  any  contact  E.M.F.'s 
j^^^-^here,  th^  are  necessarily  oppositdy  directed,  and 
u^dlirf*'  therefore  cancel  or  wipe  each  other  out.  Now  let 
cuciM.       us  suppose  that  an  opening  be  made  in  the  ring  at 

one  of  the  junctions,  so  that  the  rectangle  assumes 


so  S9  to  produce  elcclric  curreol. 


the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  1 19A,  and  that  the  free  ends 
of  the  rectangle  be  dipped  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  or  in  any  other  liquid  that  is 
capable  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zinc  Immedi- 
ately there  will  be  differences  of  potential  set  up  and 
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an  electrical  current  will  begin  to  flow,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  as  long  as  there  is  any  zinc  to  be  acted 
on,  or  any  sulphuric  acid  or  other  liquid  to  dissolve 
the  zinc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  path  of  the  current, 
i.e.  the  electric  circuit,  is  formed  in  part  by  the  liquid 
between  the  metals,  as  well  as  by  the  substances  of 
the  metals  themselves.    The  direction  in  which  this 
current  flows  is  indicated  by  the  arrows.    Here  weS*32t?fc 
have  the  combination  of  two  dissimilar  metals  with  a  S^^h 
substance  capable  of  dissolving  one  of  the  metals  voltaic  ceii. 
and  entering  into  combination  with  it.    It,  therefore, 
corresponds  to  the  combination  employed  in  Volta's 
original  pile,  the  bar  of  zinc  and  the  bar  of  copper 
corresponding  to  the  disks  of  zinc  and  copper,  and 
the  liquid  to  the  moistened  disk  of  cloth  placed  be- 
tween them. 

Now  we  know  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current  a  diflference  of  electric  po- 
tential or  a  difference  of  electric  pressure  must  betu'r©"  *" 
maintained,  and  to  maintain  such  diflference  of  po-qStrS^to" 
tential  requires  the  expenditure  of  energy.     ThisSJrent?n 

.  voltaic  cell 

energy  is  evidently  liberated  during  the  combina- 
tion of  the  zinc  with  a  part  of  the  liquid  'in  which  it 
has  been  placed.  In  other  words,  the  current  is 
maintained  practically  by  the  burning  of  the  zinc  by 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  dipped.  Chemical  energy  is, 
therefore,  the  cause  which  maintains  the  electric 
current  in  the  voltaic  battery. 

If  the  zinc  be  amalgamated ;  i.e.,  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  mercury,  by  first  dipping  the  zinc  in  simple  vol- 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  rubbing  its  surface  open  and 

*  ^^  on  closed 

with  mercury,  and  the  rectangle  be  so  arranged  th3Lt<^^rcuit. 
an  opening  can  be  made  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the 
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bottom ;  we  will  then  have  the  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  1 20,  at  the  left-hand  side,  where  a  separate 
plate  of  zinc  and  a  separate  plate  of  copper  are 
dipped  in  a  liquid.  Under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  wires,  or  conductors  connected  with  the  tops  of 
the  plates,  be  kept  separated,  no  chemical  action  will 
take  place;  but  if  such  a  connection  be  made,  as 
shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  a  current 
of  electricity  will  immediately  flow  through  the  com- 
bination from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  through  the 
Kquid,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc  outside  the 


Pro.  nto.— Simple  Voltaic  Cell  on  closed  circuit.    Note  the  direetioa 

Off  the  cunent. 


liquid,  and  this  flow  will  continue  as  long  as  any  zinc 
remains  to  be  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  or  any  liquid 
remains  to  dissolve  it. 


The  following  differences  exist  between  a  vol- 
significant  taic  Cell  whcn  on  open  and  when  on  closed  circuit.    If 

dinerences     •         •        •  «  «      «  .         . 

in  phenom-  thc  ziuc  bc  uot  amalgamated,  then  on  open  arcuit,  as 
dreSit^  *at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  following^ 

oY\^  closed**  ^^  ^^ 

circuited     actions  will  take  place :     The  sulphuric  acid  acts  on 

voltaic  cell 

*  the  zinc,  hydrogen  gas  is  liberated  at  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  plate,  but  no  change  occurs  in  the  copper 
plate.  All  the  energy  liberated  during  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  zinc  appears  in  the  form  of 
heat,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  liqmd. 
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When,  however,  the  circuit  of  the  ^'oltaic  cell  is 
closed,  as  shown  at  the  ri^fht-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
the  zinc  is  still  attacked,  though  not  at  the  same  rate 
as  before.  But  there  are  now  two  differences  that^^^S 
should  be  carefully  noted ;  viz.,  the  hydrogen  is  liber- JSJ^**" 
ated  practically  only  ait  the  surface  of  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  energy  liberated  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  zinc  no  longer  appears  as 
heat  in  the  cell,  but  as  electric  energy  in  the  circuit  of 
the  cell.  The  origin  of  the  electric  energy  of  the 
voltaic  cell  is  therefore  the  chemical  energy  liberated 
during  the  burning  or  combination  of  the  zinc  with 
a  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
the  production  of  electric  energy  is  a  case  in  which 
heat  of  a  chemical  origin  has  been  transformed  into 
electric  energy. 

It  should  always  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  in 
considering  the  chemical  and  contact  theories  of  the 
voltaic  cell,  that,  although  voltaic  contact  E.M.F.*s 
are  produced,  they  practically  only  exist  when  theifwr^/s 
voltaic  cell  is  on  open  circuit.     As  soon  as  the  circuit  St  m*S5«»- 
of  a  voltaic  cell  is  closed,  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  vdSSc  ceii. 
contact  E.M.F.*s  cancels  out.     In  other  words,  the 
opposite  contact  E.M.F.'s  produced  neutralize  one 
another.     Such  E.M.F.'s    therefore  cannot  be  the 
source  of  the  current  of  the  cell. 

We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that  to-day 
practically  all  scientific  men  are  advocates  of  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  voltaic  cell,  and  that  the  con- 
tact theory  has  been  rejected  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  ^^^^^ 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  controversy  has  taken  b.mlr'8^** 
another  direction  on  which  scientific  opinion  is  still  ^aJJSl" 
divided,  and  this  is  as  to  what  point  in  the  voltaic 
circuit  we  may  regard  as  the  seat  of  the  E.M.F.'s 
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produced.  It  will  not  be  advisable  in  an  elementary 
book  to  discuss  this  question  as  to  the  true  seat  of 
the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  voltaic  cell.  The  following 
quotation,  taken  from  one  of  the  latest  works  on 
this  subject;  viz.,  on  "Primary  Batteries,"  by  W.  R. 
Cooper,  will  explain  how  the  matter  is  regarded  at 
the  present  day: 

"Perhaps  the  safest  conclusion  to  which  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  theories  leads  is  that  the 
SS'St****  whole  matter  is  largely  a  question  of  definition,  and 
B.M*F.»8    that  it  is,  therefore,  of  relatively  very  small  impor- 
2u?^*"  tance.     It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  point  of 
view,  and  so  we  can  not  say  that  one  theory  is  correct 
and  another  necessarily  wrong.     This  statement  is 
also  true  of  many  other  phenomena,  as  pointed  out 
by  Willard  Gibbs.     For  example,  some  people  might 
say  that  the  circulation  of  water  in  a  hot-water  sys- 
tem is  due  to  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  vertical 
columns  of  water  at  different  temperatures  and  hav- 
ing diflferent  densities;  others  might  say  that  it  is 
due  to  the  furnace. 

"Our  ideas  are  naturally  based  upon  processes 
most  familiar  to  us.  Being  accustomed  to  the  flow 
of  water  under  the  action  of  gravity,  we  are  struck 
with  a  similarity  of  electric  flow,  and  thus  we  are 
tempted  to  carry  the  analogy  too  far.  It  is  conven- 
ient to  think  of  electricity  being  raised  in  potential 
at  some  point  in  the  cell,  just  as  a  pump  raises  water 
to  a  higher  level,  keeping  up  a  continuous  stream 
and  enabling  the  water  to  do  work  by  its  downward 
flow.  But  the  pump  is  not  necessarily  placed  where 
the  water  gains  potential  energy.  We  may,  of 
course,  define  the  seat  of  E.M.F.  as  the  point  where 
energy  is  given  to  the  circuit,  but  that  is  only  a  defini- 
tion, and  we  can  not  always  decide  upon  the  position 
of  such  a  point." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE     VOLTAIC     CELL 

•The  most  important  i>roblem  now  before  the  electrical 
inwstigator  is  the  production  of  cheap  electricity.  The  prin- 
cipal modes  by  which  this  may  be  attained  are,  first,  im- 
provements in  steam  boilers  and  engines,  gas-engines,  and 
other  existing  transformers  of  power;  second,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  natural  powers,  such  as  waterfalls,  currents, 
tides,  the  wind,  solar  heat,  etc ;  and  third,  the  dectro-chcm- 
ical  decomposition  of  cheap  or  refuse  substances  in  the 
voltaic  cell.  To  the  electrical  student  the  last  is  the  most 
inviting  and  equally  the  most  promising  in  the  possibilities 
which  it  offers."— TAtf  Voltaic  Cell:  Park  Benjamin 

THE  voltaic  cell  consists  of  the  combination 
of  two  different  metals,  or  a  metal  and  some 
substance  like  carbon  or  graphite,  which, 
suitably  dipped  in  a  liquid,  and  connected  outside  theidtute»«*" 
liquid  by  means  of  an  electrical  conductor,  will  pro-  ^  .  ^ 
ducc  a  current  of  electricity.    For  example,  if  a  plate 
of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  in  a  glass  jar 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  say  one  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  and  be 
connected  with  conducting  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1 20,  the  combination  will  form  a  voltaic  cell,  and  a 
current  will  flow  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows.    Here  the  two  different  metals,  i.e.,  copper 
and  zinc,  form  what  is  called  a  voltaic  pair  or  couple.  ^^^ 
Each  of  the  substances  in  a  voltaic  couple  is  called  g^Jj^^ 
an  element.     A  great  many  different  substances  are  ^^5^ 
capable  of  acting  together  as  voltaic  couples.     These  2? ]Sl» 
couples,  however,  generally  consist  of  two  different 
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metals,  but  may  consist  of  a  metal  and  a  substance 
like  carbon,  or  of  two  different  liquids,  or  even  of 
two  different  gases. 

The  liquid  in  which  a  voltaic  couple  is  dipped  is 
Electrolyte,  called  the  electrol3rte.     In  order  for  any  liquid  to  act 
as  an  electrolyte,  it  must  possess  the  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity,   and  of  being  decomposed  or 
PoeiUve     broken  up  into  its  constituent  parts  by  the  electric- 
S^epiSw  ^^-     '^^  different  elements  of  a  voltaic  couple  are 
or  elements,  sometimes  Called  the  plates.     There  are  always  two 
plates  in  a  voltaic  cell ;  viz.,  the  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive plate.     The  ends  of  the  plates  that  project 
beyond  the  electrolyte  are  called  the  poles  or  elec- 
trodes of  the  cell,  the  positive  pole  or  electrode  being 


Poles  or 


-^    -#(+ — =»■ 
Fig.  lax.— -Current  strength  in  an  electric  circuit.    Note  here  the  manner 
In  which  an  electric  source,  in  this  case  four  voltaic  cells,  is  conventionally 
represented  by  groups  of  vertical  lines  of  unequal  length. 

the  pole  from  which  the  current  leaves  the  cell,  or 

roics  or 

etectrodes  flows  out  of  it,  while  the  negative  pole  or  electrode  is 
cell.  the  pole  at  which  the  current  returns  to  the  cell.     It 

is  often  very  convenient  to  represent  a  voltaic  cell  or 
any  other  electric  source — i.e.,  any  device  for  pro- 
ducing E.M.F.,  and  therefore  setting  electricity  in 
motion — ^by  two  vertical  lines  of  unequal  length,  as 
are  shown  in  Fig.  121.  Here  each  two  vertical  lines 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  two  plates  in  a  vol- 
taic cell.  We  cannot  see  an  electric  current  or  flux 
any  more  than  we  can  magnetic  flux.  It  is  there- 
fore convenient  to  make  a  convention  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  is  assumed  to  flow,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  magnetism.     Just  as,  in  ma^- 
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nctism,  the  flux  is  assumed  to  come  out  of  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet,  and,  after  flowing  through  the 
space  lying  outside  the  magnet,  to  return  to  the  mag- 
net at  its  south  pole,  so  in  electricity,  the  electric 
current  is  assumed  to  leave  the  electric  source  at  its 
positive  pole,  or  electrode,  and,  after  having  passed 
through  the  conducting  path  provided  for  it  outside 
the  source,  to  re-enter  the  source  at  its  n^;ativc  pole, 
or  electrode.  Consequently,  in  this  figure,  we  as- 
sume that  the  electricity  leaves  the  source,  i.e.  the 
voltaic  cell,  at  its  positive  electrode,  and  returns  to 
it  at  its  n^ative  electrode,  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  conducting  circuit  provided  for  it  outside  the 
source. 

Referring  now  again  to  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig. 
I20,  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  electric  current 
leaves  the  terminals  or  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  cell  at 
its  positive  electrode  or  terminal,  which>  in  this  case, 
will  be  the  copper  terminal  of  the  copper-zinc  couple 
there  represented,  and  returns  to  the  cell  at  its 
negative  electrode,  viz.  the  zinc  terminal,  that, 
during  its  passage  through  the  electrolyte  in  the 
cell  it  necessarily  leaves  the  zinc  plate,  and,  after 
flowing  through  the  liquid,  re-enters  the  copper 
plate.  Consequently,  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tion above  referred  to,  that  part  of  the  zinc  plate 
which  is  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  of  the  elec- 
trolyte must  be  positive.  No  little  confusion  some-  confudon 
times  arises  by  r^;arding  the  zinc  as  the  positive  ^^Lk^ 
plate  and  the  copper  as  the  negative  plate.  Strictly  S^f^JJ^ 
speaking,  these  terms  are  correct  in  accordance  with  ^^*  '*'***^ 
the  above  convention.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  prefer- 
able to  speak  of  the  positive  plates  as  possessing  the 
same  polarities  as  the  conductors  connected  with 
them.  We  shall,  therefore,  hereafter,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  specifically  stated,  call,  in  the  case  of  a  zinc- 
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copper  couple,  the  copper  the  positive  plate,  and  the 
zinc  the  negative  plate.  In  any  voltaic  couple,  dur- 
ing the  production  of  the  current,  one  of  the  plates 
only  is  acted  on;  for  example,  in  the  zinc-copper 
couple  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  zinc 
plate  only  is  acted  on.  In  all  cases  that  element  of  a 
voltaic  couple  which  is  acted  on  during  the  produc- 
tion of  the  current  will  hereafter  be  called  its  nega- 
tive plate  and  the  other  its  positive  plate. 

The  circuit  of  a  voltaic  cell  is  said  to  be  open  or 

broken  when  no  conducting  path  is  provided  outside 

.the  cell.     The  circuit  is  said  to  be  completed,  or 

made,  when  a  continuous  unbroken  conducting  path 

is  provided. 

During  action,  that  is  while  the  voltaic  cell  is  pro- 
ducing current,  the  negative  plate,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
slowly  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte.  In  the  case  of 
Local  zinc,  if  this  plate  were  made  of  chemically  pure 
action.  metal,  no  action  would  take  place  when  the  circuit 
was  open  or  broken.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  commer- 
cial zinc  employed  in  all  voltaic  cells,  a  wasteful 
local  action  will  take  place  and  the  zinc  will  be  dis- 
solved, as  will  be  shown  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles 
of  gas  that  are  given  off  from  the  surface.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  local  action  the  zinc  must  be  amalga- 
mated, or  covered  with  a  thin  coating  or  layer  of 
Amaigar  amalgam.  This  is  accomplished  by  dipping  the  zinc 
Sncp?ate.  plate  into  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
throwing  a  few  drops  of  mercury  on  the  zinc,  and 
then  rubbing  its  surface  with  a  cloth.  By  these 
means  the  zinc  becomes  coated  with  a  bright  metallic 
surface  of  mercury.  Amalgamated  zinc,  even  though 
impure,  is  not  acted  on  by  the  electrolyte  when  the 
voltaic  cell  is  on  open  circuit. 
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As  already  stated,  gaseous  substances  are  capable 
of  being  employed  as  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  cell. 
Now  when  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  cell  is  closed,  al- 
though a  chemical  action  takes  place  on  the  zinc 
or  negative  plate,  yet  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being 
given  off  at  the  zinc  plate,  appears  at  the  surface  of 
the  copper  or  positive  plate.  Consequently,  the 
copper  plate  becomes  covered  with  bubbles  of  hydro-  f^^J^n 
gen  gas.  But  hydrogen  gas  is  positive  to  zinc.  puteSf 
A  tendency  therefore  exists  to  produce  an  electro-  ^^' 
motive  force  that  is  so  directed  as  to  send  an°*  ' 
electric  current  through  the  liquid  of  the  cell  from 
the  hydrogen-covered  copper  plate  to  the  zinc,  or 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  through  which 
the  current  ordinarily  passes.  There  thus  results 
a  falling  off  in  the  strength  of  the  current  de- 
livered by  the  cell.  Moreover,  this  decrease  in 
the  current  strength  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the 
gas  covering  the  copper  plate  interposes  a  high  elec- 
tric resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and, 
therefore,  cuts  down  its  strength. 

The  accumulation  of  hydrogen  gas  on  the  surface 
of  the  copper  plate  is  called  polarization.  In  some 
cases  the  polarization  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  in  ^Ji'Suhc 
a  few  minutes,  or  even  after  a  few  seconds,  the  cur-  ''^^^^^  ^^^ 
rent  strength  becomes  too  feeble  to  permit  the  cell 
to  properly  act.  For  example,  if  an  electro-mag- 
netic bell  be  placed  in  the  circuit  of  an  ordinary  zinc- 
copper  couple  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  bell 
will  at  first  sound  vigorously,  but,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  polarization  that  takes  place,  the  sound 
will  become  fainter  and  fainter,  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  will  entirely  cease. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  the  bad  effects 
of  polarization  may  be  avoided.  Briefly,  these  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes;  viz.,  mechanical,  chem- 
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ical,  and  electro-chemical.     The  gas  may  be  removed 

mechanically,  as,  for  example,  by  directing  a  stream 

of  air  against  the  plate  so  as  to  brush  off  the  gas 

that  collects;  or  by  roughening  the  surfaces  of  the 

How  the     plate,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  points.     Here  the  gas, 

S2?St     collecting  in  greater  quantities  at  the  points,  is  able 

Sunay  be  to  pass  mcchanically  off  the  surfaces.     A  more  effec- 

lesseAcd.    ^j^^  ^j^y  jg  ^Q  remove  the  gas  by  chemical  means,  that 

is,  to  dip  the  plate  on  which  the  gas  accumulates 
into  some  chemical  solution,  such  as  nitric  or  chromic 
acid,  which  possesses  the  power  of  entering  into  com- 
bination with  hydrogen  gas,  and  so  removing  it. 
But  what  is  a  still  better  way  is  the  method  called 
How  polar-  the  elcctro-chcmical  method,  in  which  such  electro- 
b^cmirSy^  l3^es  are  employed  that  the  substance  which  collects 
avoided.     ^^  ^^  plate  aids  rather  than  retards  the  action  of  the 
cell ;  for  example,  in  a  copper-zinc  couple,  instead  of 
hydrogen  being  deposited  on  the  copper  plate,  a  film 
of  electrically  deposited  copper  is  deposited.    In  such 
cells  the  bad  effects  of  polarization  are  thus  entirely 
avoided. 

The  mechanical  avoidance,  and  in  some  cases  the 
chemical  avoidance,  of  the  polarization  of  voltaic 
cells,  is  so  inefficient  that  the  cell  soon  becomes  in- 
capable of  continuously  supplying  electrical  currents 
of  sufficient  strength  to  properly  operate  the  different 
devices  with  which  it  is  connected.     Such  cells  are, 
therefore,  only  suitable  for  giving  occasional  cur- 
rents, such  as  are  required  for  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  operation  of  signals,  or  for  use  in  telq)hony  or 
Closed-      telegraphy.     Such  cells  are  called  open-circuit  cells, 
and^JjSsn-    ^^  ordcr  to  distinguish  them  from  constant  or  closed- 
J^f^l^^Jeiis  circuit  cells,  which  are  able  to  remain  continuously 
on  closed  circuit.     In  all  practical  open-circuit  cells, 
however,  the  cells  perfectly  recover  their  activity 
or  depolarize,  if  left  for  a  time  on  open  ciixruit. 
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In  any  voltaic  cell  the  current  strength  the  cell  is 
able  to  furnish,  in  a  given  time,  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  the  electrical  resistance  which  the  cell  itself 
possesses.  If  this  be  great,  the  amount  of  current  the 
cell  can  pass  through  a  circuit  outside  itself  will  also 
necessarily  be  small.     Consequently,  a  good  voltaic 
cell  should  possess  a  small  electric  resistance.     Since  ^Taitet 
local  action  produces  a  useless  current,  a  good  vol- 2^iIJ*^*^ 
taic  cell  should  possess  but  little  local  action.     The 
substances  of  which  the  couples  are  composed  should 
not  be  of  an  expensive  character.     For  some  pur- 
poses, the  current  strength  need  not  be  very  great. 
For  other  purposes,  the  current  strength  is  of  more  why » 
importance,  so  that  the  resistance  of  a  cell  is  a  matter  SS^cnt 
that  should  be  carefully  looked  after.     In  all  cases  SSr^bcS!^ 
where  large  currents  are  required  the  resistance  "'^*'*^* 
must  necessarily  be  small.     No  single-fluid  cell  pos- 
sesses all  these  characteristics.     It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  very  great  number  of  different  voltaic  cells 
have  been  invented.     All  these,  however,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes;  viz.,  single-fluid  voltaic 
cells  and  double-fluid  voltaic  cells. 

A  very  common  but  excellent  form  of  a  single- 
fluid  voltaic  cell  is  that  called  the  bichromate  cell, 
from  the  fact  that  its  electrolyte  consists  of  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid.  In  this  cell  the  voltaic  couple 
consists  of  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  carbon. 
Since  the  bichromate  cell  is  generally  employed  forchromatc 
producing  large  currents,  in  order  to  lessen  its  elec-  ^°  ^^^  **  * 
trical  resistance  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc  are  em- 
ployed, by  placing  carbon  plates  on  each  side  of  the 
zinc  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  This  arrangement 
doubles  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  electro- 
lyte, and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  reduces  its 
electrical  resistance  one-half.     The  electrodes  or  ter- 
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minals  of  the  cell  are  furnished  with  what  are  called 
binding  posts.  These  consist  of  small  cylindrical 
posts  of  brass  provided  with  openings  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  conducting  wires,  which  are  then  clamped 
into  the  post  by  means  of  small  screws.  When  the 
cell  is  not  furnishing  current  the  zinc  plate  is  raised 
out  of  the  electrolyte.  This  cell  causes  an  electro- 
motive force  of,  approximately,  1.96  volts. 

The  red  exciting  liquid  employed  in  this  cell  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  crystals  of  bichro- 


Pics.  i«.~The  Bichnaale  ValUlc  Cell.  The  lioc  plUe  bb;  be  nned  ftom 
the  liquid,  when  (be  cell  is  not  in  um,  bj  laisng  the  rod  abova  belween  Ihe 
two  blading  poiu  on  tbe  top  of  the  c«Il. 

mate  of  potash  in  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  then 
it-slowly  adding  2j^  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  slowly,  since 
sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water  heats  the  liquid,  and 
if  added  all  at  once  the  heat  liberated  may  break  the 
glass  vessel.  The  red  liquid  rapidly  changes  to  a 
green  color  on  being  used,  owing  to  the  decomposi- 
tion that  takes  place  at  the  action  of  the  cell.  Crys- 
tals of  chrome  alum  are  frequently  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  This  substance  is  formed  during 
the  action  of  the  cell.    The  red  exciting  liquid  is  vwy 
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poisonous,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
ignorant  people. 


The  Smee 


Another  form  of  single-fluid  voltaic  cel^  is  called 
the  Smee  cell.  This,  as  shown  in  Fig.  122 a,  is  com- ▼oiufcceli. 
posed  of  a  voltaic  couple,  of  zinc  and  silver  dipped 
into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water.  In  order 
to  decrease  the  polarization  the  surface  of  the 
silver  plate  is  either  roughened  or  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  finely  divided  platinum  called  platinum 
black.     This  cell  was  formerly  employed  in  electro- 


PiG.  X99A.— The  Smee  Voltaic  Cell.  Note  here  that  the  xinc  element,  the  outer 
plates,  is  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  silver  plate,  thus  decreasing  the  resistance 
of  the  cell. 

plating,  or  depositing  one  metal  on  the  surface  of 
another  by  means  of  an  electric  current.  The  Smee 
cell  gives  an  electro-motive  force  of  about  .65  volts. 

Sometimes,  in  single-fluid  voltaic  cells,  in  order 
to  decrease  the  bad  effects  of  polarization,  the  sur- 
face of  the  positive  plate  is  enlarged.  A  cell  of  this 
tjrpe  is  shown  in  Fig.  123,  where  the  negative  plate 
consists  of  a  single  zinc  rod,  and  the  positive  plate  is 
formed  by  a  number  of  carbon  rods  surrounding 
the  zinc  rod.  The  electrolyte  employed  is  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  or  ammonium  chloride.  This  cell 
belongs  to  the  open-circuit  type  of  cell,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  a  small  current  is  required 
at  considerable  intervals  only,  such  as  for  ringing 
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bells,  sounding  alarms,  setting  signals,  etc.  In  such 
cases  loi^  rests  between  the  times  of  using  the  cell 
give  it  abundant  opportunity  for  depolarizing. 

In  double-fluid  cells,  as  the  name  indicates,  two 
separate  fluids  are  employed,  in  which  the  elements 
u«eaipar-are  Separately  dipped.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
^uKnui fluids  from  mixing,  they  are  either  placed  in  vessels 
of  unglazed  earthenware,  called  porous  cups  or  cells, 
or  the  liquids  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  differences 
in  their  density  or  gravity. 


Fk.  II}.— a  form  ol  ■  lioc-cubon  i 
area  of  the  carbon  etement  is  greatly  ic 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  double-fluid  voltaic 
a  cells.  A  common  form  is  seen  in  the  Bunsen  cell, 
'  so  named  after  the  celebrated  German  chemist,  who 
invented  it  in  1842.  The  Bunsen  cell  consists  of  a 
voltaic  couple  of  carbon  and  zinc,  immersed  respec- 
tively in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  nitric  acid  is  placed  inside  a  porous  ceil, 
in  which  the  carbon,  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
is  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  The  zinc  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  is  placed  outside  the 
porous  cell  in  a  jar  containing  the  dilute  su^huric 
acid.  The  terminal  connected  with  the  carbon  is 
the  positive  terminal,  and  that  conoected  with  the 
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zinc  is  tbe  negative  terminal.     This  ceTI  gives  an 

electromotive  force  of    1.96  volts.     The  Bansen 

odi  is  a  modified  form  of  a  cell  called  the  Grove  cell,  j,^  q,^^ 

invented  by  Grove  in  1839,  in  which,  instead  of  a""**"^ 

c^Bnder  of  carbon,  a  [date  of  metallic  platinmn  was 

employed. 

In  1836^  Prof.  J.  F.  Daniel,  of  London,  England,  oaoicii'i 
invented  a  form  of  voltaic  cell  which  waa  a  great  Sntion  oi 
improvemieiit  on  pre-existing  forms,  in  that,  unlike  chtmiaij' 
any   preceding   cells,  it   abaohitdy  prevented  the>'roi4ioc 
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deposition  of  hydrogen  on  the  copper  plate  of  a  zinc- 
copper  couple.     Daniell  accomplished  this  much-to- 
be-desired  result  by  dippii^  tfie  copper  plate  in  a 
sdirtion  of  copper  sul[^ate  or  blue  vitriol,  so  that, 
instead  of  the  hydrogen  gas  being  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper  [date,  the  hydrogen  acting 
on  the  copper  sulphate  solution  surrounding  the  cop- 
per plate  coated  it  with  an  adherent  film  of  metallic 
copper.    In  other  words,  Danidl  invented  the  electro-  '^^^ 
chemical    method  of   preventing   the  polarization,  ^^^^pj*' 
This  method  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  known  for  ^'^^ 
accomplishing  this  result.     The  Daniell  cdl  was  the"'?*""- 
first  Tcrftaic  cell  that  was  capable  of  producing  a  con- 
stant current  or  fonning  a  true  closed-circuit  cell. 

VbL  L-17 
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This  cell  marked  such  an  era  in  science  that,  al- 
though to-day  it  is  but  little  employed  in  the  exact 
fonn  in  which  it  was  invented,  yet  we  will  describe 
it,  especially  as  the  general  principles  on  which  it  is 
constructed  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  cell  which 
has  supplanted  it. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  Daniell  constant  vol- 
taic cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  125.  It  consists  of  a  zinc- 
copper  couple,  the  elements  of  which  are  dipped  re- 
spectively in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  and  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  water;  that 
is,  a  solution  in  which  the  water  has  dissolved  as 
great  an  amount  of  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  as  it 


Fia.  ii5,~DatiieU't  Con«Bnt  Voltaic  CcU.  Note  Ibe  upper  mrface  of  the 
etT«ali  dI  copper  lalphmtc  in  the  copper  cjiiadtr. 

is  capable  of  dissolving.  The  copper  element  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  provided  with 
a  perforated  copper  basket  placed  near  the  top.  This 
basket  was  filled  with  crystals  of  blue  stone  or  cop- 
per sulphate,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  during  the  action  of  the 
cell.  The  copper  cylinder  was  placed  inside  a  porous 
cell  filled  witii  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate. The  zinc,  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
surrounding  the  porous  cell,  was  placed  in  a  glass 
vessel  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water. 
The  electro-motive  force  of  this  cell  is  1.072  volts. 
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It  is  not  diJficult  to  understand  why  a  Daniell  cdl 
is  capable  of  sapplying  a  constant  dectric  current, 
since  the  troubles  arising  in  previously  existing  cells, 
owing  to  tlie  unsatisfactory  methods  employed  foroa/icu* 
avoiding  polarization,  are  here  entirdy  removed.  In  g?v«  15*" 
the  Danidl  cell  the  hydrogen,  which  would  other- clfrVelt  of 
wise  be  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  S?TOMunt 
in  passing  through  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate '''*^^* 
surrounding  the  copper  frfate,  decomposes  it,  deposit- 
ing metallic  copper  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  this  decomposition, 
sulphuric  acid  is  liberated,  and  passing  through  the 
porous  cell  into  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  outer 
cell,  serves  to  maintain  its  strength  as  it  becomes 
weakened  by  dissolving  the  zinc  It  is  true  that  the 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  inner  cdl  becomes 
weakened  by  reason  of  the  copper  sulphate  that  has 
been  removed  from  it  by  decomposition  by  the 
hydrogen;  but  this  loss  is  at  once  made  up  by  the 
liquid  dissolving  sufficient  of  the  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate  in  the  perforated  copper  basket  to  keep  the 
solution  saturated  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  is 
any  zinc  to  be  acted  on,  and  any  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate  in  the  copper  basket  to  be  dissolved,  the 
Danidl  cdl  will  continue  to  supply  a  current  of 
constant  strength  to  any  circuit  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

The  invention  of  the  Danidl  cell  is  properly  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance  to  electric  science.    It 
serves  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  several 
great  inventions  often  go  hand  in  hand.     As  soon  as  ^^^  ^^^^ 
sdentific  men  discovered  that  the  electric  current  is  Z^  ^^l***'* 

vention  ot 

transmitted  almost  instantly  through  good  conduc-^^fj^jj"^*^ 
tors,  many  different  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  ^^l 
possibility  of  telegraphic  communication.     Before, 
however,  any  of  the  ordinary  systems  of  telegraphy 
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now  in  use  could  become  commercial  possibilities, 
two  other  great  inventions  were  necessary ;  viz.,  that 
of  the  electro-magnet,  and  that  of  an  electric  source 
capable  of  supplying  for  a  practically  indefinite 
time  an* electric  current  of  approximately  constant 
strength.  It  was  the  invention  by  Daniell  that  sup- 
plied this  latter  want,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it 
would  be  proper  to  regard  his  invention  as  of  great 
advantage  to  electric  science.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  by  placing  for  the  first  time,  in  the  hands  of 
scientific  men,  a  means  for  readily  producing  an 
electric  current  of  constant  strength,  it  permitted 
other  inventions  to  be  made  which  were  of  equal 
importance  to  the  advance  of  electric  science.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  that  of  the  ability  of  the  elec- 
tric current  to  decompose  chemical  substances.  The 
principles  of  this  latter  discovery  will  be  treated 
hereafter. 

Daniell  describes  the  construction  of  his  voltaic 
cell  in  a  letter  to  Faraday,  which  was  published  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1836.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  was  taken  from  the  "Annals  of 
Electricity,"  published  in  London,  in  1837: 

"In  the  construction  of  this  battery,  I  have  availed 

SS2ri"tfoo  "^ys^lf  oi  the  power  of  reducing  the  surface  of  the 

JtoStfvoi?"  generating  plates  to  a  minimum,  the  effective  surface 

taicccu.     of  one  of  the  amalgamated  zinc  rods  being  less  than 

ten  square  inches,  while  the  internal  surface  of  the 

copper  cylinder  to  which  it  is  opposed  is  nearly 

seventy-two  inches.    My  principal  objects  have  been 

to  remove  out  of  the  circuit  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which 

has  been  proved  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  action  of 

the  common  battery,  as  fast  as  the  solution  is  formed, 

and  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  evolved  upon  the  copper 

without  the  precipitation  of  any  substance  which 

might  deteriorate  the  latter. 
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"The  first  is  completely  effected  by  the  suspension 
of  the  rod  in  the  interior  membranous  cdl,  into  which 
the  fresh  acidulated  water  is  allowed  slowly  to  drop 
from  a  funnel  suspended  over  it,  and  the  aperture 
of  which  is  adjusted  for  the  purpose;  while  the 
heavier  solution  of  the  oxide  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  at  an  equal  rate  by  the  syphon  tube.  When 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  cavities  of  the  cell  were 
charged  with  the  same  diluted  acid,  and  connection 
made  between  the  zinc  and  copper  by  means  of  a  fine 
platinum  wire  1-200  of  an  indi  in  diameter,  I  found 
that  the  wire  became  red  hot,  and  that  the  wet  mem- 
brane presented  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
current. 

"The  second  object  is  attained  by  charging  the  ex- 
terior space  surrounding  the  membrane  with  a  sat-SStoifb"" 
tirated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  instead  of  di-  *^°"***' 
luted  acid;  upon  completing  the  circuit  the  current 
passed  freely  through  this  solution;  no  hydrogen 
made  its  appearance  upon  the  conducting  plate,  but 
a  beautiful  pink  coating  of  pure  copper  was  precipi- 
tated upon  it,  and  thus  perpetually  renewed  its  sur- 
face. 

"When  the  whole  battery  was  properly  arranged  ^^^.^^^^ 
and  charged  in  this  manner,  no  evolution  of  gas  took  gjjjj" 
place  from  the  generating  or  conducting  plates, 
cither  before  or  after  the  connections  were  complete ; 
but  when  a  voltameter  was  included  in  the  circuit,  its 
action  was  found  to  be  very  energetic.  It  was  also 
much  more  steady  and  permanent  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  battery;  but  still  there  was  a  gradual,  but 
very  slow  decline,  which  I  traced  at  length  to  the 
weakening  of  the  saline  solution  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  copper,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  its  con- 
ducting power. 

"To  obviate  this  defec?t,  I  suspended  some  solid 
sulphate  of  copper  in  small  muslin  bags,  which  just 
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dipped  below  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  cylin- 
Jijje^*  ders,  which,  gradually  dissolving  as  the  precipitation 
^uS?  proceeded,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  saturation.  This 
ntanted.    expedient  fully  answered  the  purpose,  and  I 'found 

the  current  perfectly  steady  for  six  hours  together. 

This  arrangement  I  have  since  improved  by  placing 

the  salt  on  a  perforated  colander  of  copper  fixed  to 

the  upper  collar." 

Daniell's  voltaic  cell  was  found,  in  practice,  to 
Difficui^    give  considerable  trouble  from  the  metallic  copper 
use  of  the    beiugf  deposited  not  only  over  the  surface  of  the  cop- 
per  cylmder,  but  also,  at  times,  over  the  surface  of 
the  porous  cell,  thus  closing  some  of  the  pores  and 
greatly  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  cell.    More- 
over, the  use  of  the  unglazed  earthenware  to  keep 
the  two  fluids  apart,  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
greatly  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  cell.    In  1855, 
vartey       Varley  removed  both  of  these  objections,  by  doing 
diflfcrcnces  away  entirely  with  the  porous  jar.    This  he  effected 
to^kecpAe  by  keeping  the  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  di- 
separated.    lute  sulphuric  acid   separate  from  each  other  by 
means  of  their  different  densities.     Varley's  cell  is 
called  the  gravity  cell,  and  has  practically  entirely  re- 
placed Daniell's  original  form. 

The  form  generally  g^ven  to  the  gravity  voltaic 
varicy'8  ^ell  is  showu  in  Fig.  126.  Here  the  two  elements  are 
Sk^Si.^*"  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  copper  element  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  jar,  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  while  the  zinc  plate  is 
suspended  near  the  top  of  the  jar,  where  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  or  white 
vitriol.  This  latter  solution  is  so  much  lighter  than 
the  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  that  it  will 
float  on  its  surface  as  oil  floats  on  water. 

In  starting  a  gravity  cell  it  is  customary  to  place 
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the  two  plates  in  their  proper  positions,  one  above 
the  other,  filling  the  jar  with  water,  and  throwing  in 
a  handful  of  crystals  of  copper  sulphate.     These, 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  soon  dissolve  and^^tyvoi- 
fill  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with  a  saturated  solution  of  Sl^upir" 
copper  sulphate,  care  being  taken  to  add  a  sufficient  •**^***' 
amount  of  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  to  keep  a  quan- 
tity of  undissolved  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
If  the  cell  is  then  placed  on  short  circuit  for  a  while, 
it  will  soon  put  itself  in  running  order.    The  time 
required  to  do  this,  however,  is  much  shortened  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 


Fig.  ia6.— The  GraTity  Voltaic  Cell.    Note  the  rdatiw  portion  of  the  plates, 
the  zinc  plate  being  above  the  copper  plate. 


or  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  cell  is  almost  immediately  ready 
for  action. 


The  gravity  voltaic  cell  must  be  kept  in  constant 
action  in  order  to  prevent  the  two  liquids  from  mix- 
ing by  diffusion,  a  process  by  means  of  which  heavy 
liquids  can  rise  through  light  ones  and  light  liq- 
uids descend  through  heavy  ones,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  intermixed.  While  a  gravity  cell  is  pro- 
ducing current,  the  copper  sulphate  is  changed  too 
rapidly  into  zinc  sulphate  to  be  able  to  diffuse 
throughout  the  zinc  sulphate  solution.  A  gravity 
cell  in  proper  action  shows  a  sharply  marked  level 
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surface  of  bhie  copper  sulphate  solution,  on  the  tDp< 
of  which  rests  the  clear  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 

In  some  voltaic  cells,  where  chemical  action  is  em'-- 
ployed  to  prevent  polarization,  instead  of  using'  an 
additional  fluid  to  oxidize  the  hydrogen  that  tends  tO' 
be  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  connected, 
with  the  positive  electrode,  some  solid  depolarizer^ 
such  as  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or,  as  it  is  called' 
in  chemistry,  binoxide  of  manganese,  is  employed. 
Oxide  of  copper,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  chemistry,  cop* 
per  oxide,  is-  also  sometimes  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Leclanche  voltaic  cell  is  an  example  of  a  well- 


known  form  of  cell  employing  a  solid  depolarizer. 
A  Ledandie  cell' is  shown  in  Fig.  127.  Here  a  zinc- 
i-^^?"**  carbon  couple  is  employed.  The  carbon  dement  con- 
sists of  a  carbon  plate  placed  in  a  porous  cell,  andi 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  thoroughly  mixed,  finely 
divided  carbon  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  This; 
mass  is  thoroughly  packed  into  the  porous  cell,  so 
as  to  ensure  good  electrical  contact  with  the  carbon. 
By  these  means  we  obtain  an  extended  surface  of 
carbon  closely  surrounded  by  a  solid  depolarizer  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese..    The  zinc,  is  placed  in 
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the  form  of  a  small  rod  in  the  outer  cell.  The  Le- 
clanche  cell  gives  an  electro-motive  force  of  1.74 
volts. 

The  Leclanche  cell  rapidly  polarizes,  and  can  not, 
therefore,  be  employed  for  any  electric  work  that  re- 
quires a  continued  current.  For  ringing  electric  bells,  LSunchi 
setting  signals,  or  for  similar  work  that  requires  SlpioJ^ 
only  a  momentary  current,  it  answers  excellently, 
and  is  very  extensively  employed,  since  the  compara- 
tively long  intervals  of  rest,  which  the  cell  has  be- 
tween the  times  when  it  furnishes  current,  enable  it 
to  thoroughly  depolarize. 

J.  A.  Barrett,  in  an  article  in  the  "Electrical 
World,"  of  February,  1890,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  Leclanche  cell,  the  life  of  the  negative  the  exi^ 
element  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  determined  bynfe"o°a  * 
the  amount  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  associated  voitl^  ceii 
with  the  carbon  plate.  He  claims  that  long  before 
the  active  oxygen  in  this  manganese  is  exhausted, 
the  element  is  generally  thrown  away  as  useless, 
chiefly  because  the  various  compounds  of  zinc,  accu- 
mulated in  the  porous  cell,  are  insoluble  in  the  scanty 
liquid  existing  therein,  and  have  therefore  caused 
an  increased  resistance  of  the  cell.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  frequently,  an  ap- 
parently exhausted  Leclanche  cell  can  be  made  to 
continue  to  furnish  a  working  current  by  carefully 
washing  it  in  dilute  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  setting  up  the  cell  with  a  fresh  charge  of 
sal-ammoniac.  In  other  words,  employ  at  the  outset 
a  larger  containing  glass  jar,  in  which,  consequently, 
a  greater  amount  of  liquid  can  be  placed,  and  there 
will  result  an  increased  life  of  the  cell. 

Another  form  of  voltaic  cell  employing  a  solid  de- 
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polarizer  is  the  Edison-Lalande  cell.  Sudi  a  cell  is 
shewn  in  Vig.  128.  It  consists  of  a  zinc-copper 
couple.    The  copper  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  com- 

*"  pressed  copper  oxide.    The  zinc  is  generally  placed 

'™'*^  **"■  in  the  shape  of  two  plates  on  each  side  of  the  cop- 
per plate.  The  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  caustic  soda,  dissolved  in  water.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo^here 
ftxmi  entering  into  combination  with  the  potash  en* 
soda,  which  would  thus  injuriously  affect  the  action 
of  the  cell,  a  layer  of  paraffine  oil  is  allowed  to  float 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkaline  striution.    Dur- 
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ing  action  the  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  liquid, 
and  the  copper  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper  by 
the  liberated  hydrogen.  The  electro-motive  ftMce 
of  this  cell  is  about  2-3  of  a  vdt. 

When  a  voltaic  cdl  is  constructed  so  as  to  give  a 
cbnstant  electro-motive  force,  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  standard,  1^  means  of  whidi  the  value  of 
an  unknown  electro-motive  force  can  be  readily  de- 
termined. When  so  anployed,  such  cells  are  called 
standard  voltaic  cells.  There  are  several  well-known 
forms  of  standard  voltaic  cells,  but  a  description  of 
two  of  the  commonest  forms  will  suffice.  One  of  the 
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most  accurate  is,  perhaps^  Rayleigh's  modification  of 
Clarke's  standard  voltaic  cell.    It  consists  of  a  zinc- 
mercury  couple.    The  positive  electrode  is  connected 
with  a  mass  of  pure  mercury,  Hg,  covered  by  a  paste, 
made  by  boiling  mercurous  sulphate  in  a  saturated  mSlSS'* 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate.    The  negative  pole  or  elec-  ciiki's 
trode  consists  of  a  piece  of  pure  zinc,  Zn,  resting  on  'oiS^ceu 
this  paste.  Since  no  hydrogen  is  liberated  during  the 
action  of  this  cell,  it  can  be  tightly  sealed  in  a  glass 
tube.     The  general  arrangement  of  a  Rayleigh's 
standard  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  129.    The  mercury  is 


Fig.  1S9.— Rayleigh's  modification  of  Clarke's  Standard  Voltaic  Cell. 


placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube,  and  on  its 
upper  surface  is  placed  a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  to  render  it  semi-fluid.  The  zinc  is  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  immersed 
in  the  same  fluid  paste.  Silver  wires  connecting  the 
mercury  and  the  zinc  pass  respectively  through  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  form  the  elec- 
trodes or  terminals  of  the  cell.  This  cell  gives  an 
electro-motive  force  of,  approximately,  1.436  volts. 
The  value  of  this  electro-motive  force,  however, 
changes  with  the  temperature,  so  that  corrections 
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must  be  made  for  the  different  temperatures  at  yrhidi 
the  cell  is  employed  as  a  standard.     • 

A  simpler  form  of  a  standard  voltaic  cell,  known 

SmSS**  ^  Fleming's  standard  cell,  is  shown  in  Fig.  13a 

▼oiuic  cell.  This  is  a  modified  form  of  Daniell's  cell,  so  arranged 

that  rods  of  pure  zinc  and  copper  can  be  immersed 


Fig.  130.— Plemiiief>8  Standard  Voltaic  Cell.     Note  that  tiiis  is  merely  a 
DanieU'scell,  so  arranged  as  to  obtain  the  S.M.P.  resulting  {ncHn  a  ainc^opper 

couple  immersed  in  solutions  of  zinc  and  copper  sulphate  respectively. 

respectively  in  pure  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  and 
copper  sulphate.  The  zinc  and  copper  elements  in 
the  shape  of  rods,  are  placed  at  P  and  Q,  respec- 
tively, in  the  branches  of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube 
connected,  as  shown,  with  reservoirs  containing 
solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate,    TTie 
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jokitkm  of  copper  sulpliate  is  difaited  with  sufficient 
water  to  render  it  less  dense  than  the  saturated  so- 
lution of  ztnc  sulphate  employed  The  operation  of 
the  cell  is  as  follows: 

The  tap,  A,  is  open,  and  the  whole  U-shaped  tube  is 
filled  with  a  dense  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  The  zinc 
ixkI  is  then  inserted,  and  the  rubber  cork  connected 
with  it  tightly  inserted  in  the  tube.  A  tap  at  C  is 
now  opened,  and  the  liquid  runs  out  of  the  right-o^i^, 
hand  tube,  but  remains  in  the  left-hand  tube  because  ^Lo'S!^'' 
it  is  tightly  closed.  As  the  ievd  sinks  in  the  right- ^°'***'  '^• 
hand  tube*  the  tap,  B,  is  sbwiy  opened,  and  the  cop- 
per sulphate  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  the  right- 
hand  tube.  With  care  this  can  be  effected  so  that  a 
sharp  line  of  sqnratioin  marks  the  two  solutiona 
When  this  is  obtained,  the  copper  rod  is  inserted, 
and  the  cork,  Q,  connected  with  it,  tightly  fitted  in 
the  tube.  In  this  manner  two  chemicadly  pure  rods 
of  zinc  and  copper,  immersed  respectively  in  pure 
solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate,  can  be 
obtained,  so  that  the  elei^ro-niotive  force  the  cell 
produces  at  different  times  is  constant,  provided  al- 
lowances are  made  for  the  temperature. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surfaces  of  the 
zinc  and  the  copper  rods  clean.  Chemically  pure 
zinc  only  is  used,  and  its  surface  is  kept  clean  by 
careful  polishing,  while  the  copper  rod  has,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  a  fresh  coating  of  metallic  copper 
deposited  on  it  by  chemical  means.     The  electro- 

T?  M  IT    r%f 

motive  force  of  this  cell  is  i  .074  volts.    The  electro-  FicmmVs 
motive  force  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  *  "*"  *  * 
decrease  being  about  .08  per  cent  for  each  degree  of 
the  Centigrade  scale;  therefore,  a  correction  must 
be  made  for  the  temperature  at  which  the  cell  is 
used. 
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Voltaic 
cells  or 
batteries 
versus 
dynamo- 
electric 
machines. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  so  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  voltaic  cells  as  to  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  furnish  electric  current  cheaper 
than  can  a  dynamo  electric  machine  driven  by  a 
steam  engine.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
show  the  improbability  of  success  in  such  attempts. 
In  the  ordinary  voltaic  cell  the  energy  required  to 
maintain  the  electric  current  is  derived  from  the 
burning  or  consumption  of  the  zinc  in  the  sulphuric 
acid  or  chromic  acid  in  which  it  is  dipped.  The 
chemical  combination  or  consumption  of  the  zinc  in 
these  acids  is  similar  to  the  burning  or  consump- 
tion of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  in  the  air.  Now  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  burning  of  a  ton  of  zinc  in 
acid  will  liberate  only  about  one-sixth  the  energy 
liberated  by  the  burning  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  air.  But 
since  zinc  is  very  much  more  expensive  than  coal, 
and  sulphuric  acid  or  chromic  acid  very  much 
dearer  than  air,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  voltaic  cell, 
as  at  present  constructed,  can  never  be  able  to  com- 
pete commercially,  in  the  production  of  electricity, 
with  a  steam-driven  d)mamo. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

ohm's    law — ^VOLTAIC    BATTERIES 

''When  a  cnrrent  is  i>roduced  in  a  conductor  by  an  E.M.F., 
the  ratio  of  the  E.M.F.  to  the  current  is  independent  of  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  is  called  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor."—Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  1827 

THE  comparatively  low  electro-motive  forces 
produced  by  voltaic  cells  frequently  render 
it  necessary  to  combine  them  in  various 
ways,  so  that  a  ntmiber  of  separate  cells  can  act  as  a 
single  cell.  Such  combinations,  as  already  stated, 
are  termed  voltaic  batteries.  Before  entering  into  a»»tteriet. 
study  of  voltaic  batteries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  little  attention  to  a  very  important  law,  known 
in  electrical  science  as  Ohm's  law.    . 

In  1827,  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  of  Germany,  made  a  re- 
markable mathematical  discovery  regarding  the  law 
in  accordance  with  which  the  amount  of  electricity  discovery  * 
that  flows  through  a  circuit  in  a  given  time,  can  be 
readily  calculated.  This  law  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  electric  science.  It  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  understand  it  if  some  little  thought  is  given 
to  the  subject.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to 
make  it  clear,  since  its  understanding  renders  many 
things  in  electricity  easy  to  be  comprehended. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  electricity,  but  an  elec- 
tro-motive force,  that  is  produced  by  any  electric 
source.    This  E.M.F.  sets  electricity  in  motion.  We 
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E.M.F.'8 

not 

electricit 


sources. 


have  also  seen  that  in  any  conducting  path  or  circuit, 
even  when  such  path  is  composed  of  good  conductors 
electricity  ^^  clcctricity,  there  is  always  an  electric  resistance 
E??il^c  offered  to  the  passage  or  flow  of  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity. Now,  Ohm's  law  explains  how  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  a  simple  manner,  to  calculate  the  value  of 
the  current  or  flow  which  will  take  place  in  any  cir- 
cuit, provided  we  know  the  E.M.F.  that  is  acting  on 
that  circuit,  and  the  electric  resistance  that  opposes 
the  flow  of  electricity;  for,  if  we  simply  divide  the 
value  of  the  E.  M.  F.  by  the  electric  resistance  we 
obtain  the  value  of  the  resulting  current. 


Ohm's  law 
and  the 
practical 
electric 
units. 


Concise 
statement 
of  Ohm's 
law. 


We  have  also  given  some  little  account  of  the 
practical  electrical  units,  and  have  defined  the  fol- 
lowing: viz.,  the  volt,  or  the  practical  tmit  of 
E.M.F. ;  the  ampere,  or  the  practical  unit  of  electric 
current ;  the  ohm,  or  the  practical  unit  of  electric  re- 
sistance; the  coulomb,  or  the  practical  unit  of  elec- 
tric quantity ;  and  the  farad,  or  the  practical  unit  of 
electric  capacity. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  meanings  and  values  of 
these  various  units,  Ohm's  law  may  be  simply  stated 
as  follows :  That  when  the  electric  current  continues 
to  flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  and  does  not 
alternate,  or  rapidly  change  its  direction,  the  strength 
of  the  current  that  flows  in  the  circuit,  expressed  in 
amperes,  is  equal  to  the  E.M.F.  acting  on  that  cir- 
cuit, expressed  in  volts,  divided  by  the  electric  re- 
sistance of  that  circuit,  expressed  in  ohms ;  or,  more 
simply,  the  amperes  in  any  circuit  are  equal  to  the 
volts  divided  by  the  ohms.  This  is  sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  equation,  as  follows: 

volts 

amperes  -« ; 

ohms 
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which  IS  simply  a  mathematical  way  of  expressing 
the'  fact  that  the  amperes  are  equal  to  the  volts  di- 
vidtd  by  the  ohms. 

It  is  easy,  from  this  simple  expression,  to  see  the 
relations  existing  between  the  different  practical 
electric  imits;  for  example,  an  ampere  is  equal  to  the^^^SSS* 
current  that  will  pass  through  an.  electric  circuit  Jg^S?* 
whose  resistance  is  one  ohm,  when  acted  on  by  anjjjjjj^ 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt.     Similarly,  a  volt^**"*'*^''' 
is  the  electro-motive  force  required  to  act  on  a.  cir- 
cuit whose  resistance  is  one  ohm,  in  order  to  pass  one 
ampere  of  current  through  it ;  and,  similarly,  an  ohm 
is  such  a  resistance  as  will  limit  the  flow  of  elec- 
tricity through  a  circuit  to  one  ampere,  when  such  a. 
circuit  is  acted  on  by  an  electro-motive  force  of  one 
volt. 

The  flow  of  electricity  through  a  conductor  under 
the  influence  of  an  E.M.F.,  and  against  the  resistance 
of  the  conductor,  is  analogous  to  the  flow  of  water b^'SiSn* 
or  other  liquid  through  a  pipe  from  a  reservoir.  JSJeJlnd 
Here  the  reservoir  is  analogous  to  the  electric  source.  S^idcity. 
If  the  water  flows  out  of  the  reservoir  it  is  necessary 
that  some  pressure  act  on  it.    If  an  opening  be  made 
in  the  side  of  a  reservoir  filled  with  water,  say  near, 
the  bottom,  the  water  will  escape  and  flow  out  of  the 
opening  by  reason  of  the  pressure     The  pressure, 
which  sets  the  water  in  motion,  may  be  called  theSSiSe 
water-motive  force,  that  is,  the  water  moving  force.  SSSoJ** 
The  quantity  of  water  which  escapes  in  a  given  timeSrce^* 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  this  pressure,  and  on 
the  size  of  the  opening  through  which  water  escapes ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  on  the  resistance 
offered  to  its  escape  or  flow  from  the  reservoir.    We 
may  say,  in  this  case,  that  the  value  of  the  water- 
current  can  be  determined  by  dividing  the  wateiv- 
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motive  force  by  the  resistance  offered  to  its  escape, 
provided  these  values  are  properly  expressed.  The 
current  of  water  which  flows  through  the  openings 
can  be  expressed  by  the  amount  or  quantity  which 
passes  through  it  in  a  given  time,  say  in  one  second. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  flow,  the  electric 
Resistance  prcssurc,  or  the  electro-motive  force,  which  sets  the 
^j^j;jje^£  electricity  in  motion,  corresponds  to  the  pressure, 
SeiSidtJ.  or  water-motive  force,  which  sets  the  water  in  mo- 
tion.    The  resistance  which  opposes  the  motion  of 
the  electricity  through  a  conductor  varies  with  its 
length  and  area  of  cross-section.     The  resistance 
which  opposes  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  the  character 
of   its   construction,   as   to  whether   the   inside  be 
smooth  or  roughened,  etc.    In  the  case  of  the  electric 
?UM(S"     flow,  a  greater  amount  of  electricity  per  second  will 
JfhSof     pass  through  a  copper  wire  of  a  given  area  of  cross- 
theflow.     section  and  length,  than  will  flow  through  an  iron 
wire  of  equal  cross-section  and  length.     The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  a  water  flow :  more  liquid 
will  run  out  of  an  opening  when  the  resistances  tend- 
ing to  oppose  such  flow  are  small,  than  will  escape 
from  an  equally  large  opening  under  circumstances 
where  the  resistances  tending  to  oppose  its  passage 
are  great. 

Just  as,  in  electricity,  the  ampere  may  be  regarded 
as  the  rate  of  flow,  or  the  rate  at  which  electricity 
2quai  tlfS^  passes  through  an  electric  circuit,  so  in  a  water  cir- 
SSnSS-°^  cuit,  the  rate  of  flow  of  water  can  be  similarly  esti- 
i^nS!*^     mated.     In  the  electric  circuit  we  may  define  the 
ampere  as  that  current  which  will  transmit  electric- 
ity at  the  rate  of  one  coulomb  per  second;  so  in  a 
water  circuit  we  may  define  the  unit  of  current  to  be 
a  current  which  will  represent  the  passage  of  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
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Electric  conductors  are  generally  made  in  the  form 
of  cylindrical  wires,   that  is,   wires  with  circular 
areas  of  cross-section.    It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to 
review  the  three  circumstances  upon  which  the  re- 
sistance of  a  conductor  or  a  wire  depends :  viz.,  on  its  circum- 
length,  the  greater  the  length,  the  greater  the  re-JSSISg 
sistance;  on  its  area  of  cross-section,  the  greater  the^iJ^^I* 
area  of  cross-section  the  less  the  resistance;  and  ontoi?"^"*^' 
the  character  of  the  material  of  which  the  wire  or 
material  is  formed,  copper  being  a  much  better  con- 
ductor than  iron,  and  iron  a  better  conductor  than 
lead.     For  example,  if  the  resistance  of  a  given 
length  of  copper  wire  of  a  given  area  of  cross-sec- 
tion be  96,  then  a  wire  of  the  same  length  and  area 
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Fig.  131.— Determination  of  the  current  strength  in  an  electric  curcuit. 

of  cross-section,  if  of  gold,  would  be  74;  if  of  soft 
iron,  16;  of  platinum,  8;  of  German  silver,  7.5; 
and  of  pure  mercury,  1.6. 

In  order  to  show  the  application  of  Ohm's  law  to 
a  simple  case,  let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  electro- 
receptive  device — i.e.,  a  device  through  which  current 
passes,  and  in  which  it  produces  some  characteristic 
effect,  such,  for  example,  as  heat,  light  or  magnet- 
ism— ^is  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  131,  in  a  circuit  con- 
nected by  means  of  conducting  wires  or  leads  C,  Q 
with  an  electric  source  at  r.  Suppose,  moreover, 
that  this  source  has  an  electro-motive  force  of  three 
volts,  and  that  the  resistance  of  the  source  itself  is 
one  ohm,  that  of  the  conductors  one  ohm,  and  that 
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of  tfie  receptive  device  r",  one  ohm.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  Ohm's  law,  the  carrent  strength  passing 
through  soeh  drcuit  would  be  equal  to 

volts  3         3 


or  the  carrent  strength  is  equal  to  one  ampere. 
Consequeotly,  the  receptive  device  will  be  operated 
by  reason  of  its  receivir^  every  second  an  amount  of 
electricity  equal  to  one  couloaib. 

We  are  now  ready  to  see  what  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced hy  jcuniog  a  number  of  separate  voltaic  cells 


into  a  single  cell  or  battery.  Suppose,  for  examine, 
we  desire  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  current 
whidi  can  be  produced  by  a  number  of  separate  vol- 
taic cells.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  do  tbis^  we 
most  either  increase  the  electro-motive  ftwce  of  the 
battery,  or  decrease  its  resistance  Now,  necessarily, 
the  KM.F.  of  any  voltaic  ctH  does  not  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  plates,  but  only  on  the  character  of 
the  metals  or  other  substances  employed  in  the  v«^- 
taic  couple,  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  electro- 
lyte mto  which  these  elements  are  dipped.  Conse- 
quently, the  only  way  we  can  increase  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  battery,  tiie  diaracter  of  whose  cells  bas  already 
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been  determined,  is  to  so  join  or  connect  these  sep- 
arate cells  that  the  electro-motive  force  produced  by 
each  may  be  added.  This  is  done  by  means  of  what 
is  generally  called  connection  in  series;  i.e.,  to  con- 
-jiect  the  positive,  +,  or  plus  pole  of  one  cell  with  the 
negative  — ,  or  minus  pole  of  the  next  cell,  the  posi- 
tive pde  of-  this  cell  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
third  cell,  and  so  on  with  all  the  cells  that  are  to  be 
joined  in  the  single  battery.  Such  a  ccmnection  is 
shown  in  Fig.  132,  where  three  separate  gravity 
voltaic  cells  are  connected  in  series.  Such  a  combina- 
tion forms  what  is  called  a  series-connected  voltaic 


battery.  Here  the  terminals  or  poles  of  the  battery 
consist  of  the  free  or  unconnected  poles  or  terminals 
of  the  first  and  tiie  last  cell. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  preceding  series-connected  bat- 
tery will  be  three  times  as  great  as  the  E.M.F.  of  any 
single  cell.    If,  therefore,  each  cell  produces  an  elec- 
tro-motive force  of  say  1.072  volts,  the  electro-motive  TheB^F. 
force  of  the  battery  will  be  three  times  as  great,  orlSceof 
3.2 16  volts.    The  resistance  of  the  battery  will,  how-  eo 
ever,  be  three  times  the  resistance  of  a  single  cell,  so 
that,  if  the  resistance  of  one  cell  be  one  ohm,  that  of 
the  three  cells  will  be  three  ohms. 
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In  Fig.  133,  is  shown  the  series^onneded  battery, 
consisting  of  two  Daniell's  cells,  where  the  zinc  of 
the  cell  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Hie  figure  is  seen 
connected  with  the  carbon  of  the  cell  on  the  left-hand 
side,  the  terminals  of  the  battery  being  the  uncon- 
nected ends  or  terminals;  viz.,  the  n^^ative  pole  be- 
ing connected  with  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  positive 
pole  being  connected  with  die  carbon  plate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Volta's  original  pile 
consisted  of  a  series-connected  battery,  in  which 
many  separate  cells  were  so  piled  on  one  another  as 
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Fig.  133A.  —  Series-Connected  Battery  consisting  of  four  separate  Series- 
Connected  Batteries. 


to  obtain  a  total  electro-motive  force  equal  to  the 
E.M.F/S  of  all  the  separate  cells  added  together. 
Sometimes  the  series  he  Ixiilt  up  in  this  way,  in  or- 
originai .  dcr  to  obtain  sufficiently  high  electro-motive  forces, 
connected  rendered  the  pile  inconveniently  high,  and  also  pos- 
sessed the  objectionable  feature  of  causing  the  liquid 
with  which  the  disks  of  cloth  were  moistened,  to  be 
squeezed  out  by  the  excessive  weight  upon  them.  In 
such  cases  he  formed  the  pile  in  a  number  of  separate 
piles ;  for  example,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  I33A, 
into  four  separate  piles.  Suppose,  for  example,  in  this 
figure,  that  the  piles  represented  consist  of  zinc-cop- 
per couples,  and  that  the  pile  A  endis  at  the  bottom 
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with  a  copper  plate  and  zinc  at  the  top ;  that  ttie  pile 
B  terminates  with  zinc  at  the  bottom  and  copper  at 
the  top;  that  the  pile  C  terminates  with  zinc  at  the 
top  and  copper  at  the  bottom ;  and  that  the  pile  D  ter-  Slnwu™ 
minates  with  zinc  at  the  bottom  and  copper  at  thej^"^ 
top.  Then,  i£  these  four  separate  piles  be  connected  JStS^ 
by  conductors,  as  indicated :  viz.,  a  conductor  joining 
A  and  B  at  the  bottom,  B  and  C  at  the  top,  and  C 
and  D  at  the  bottom,  the  four  separate  piles  will  form 
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a  series-connected  battery,  of  which  the  free  termi- 
nals, A  and  D,  will  be  respectively  the  negative  and 
the  positive  poles. 

Another  form  given  by  Volta  to  series-connected 
cells  or  batteries  is  shown  in  Fig,  134.  This  form 
was  called  by  Volta,  "The  crown  of  cups."  Here  aoSwi 
number  of  zinc-copper  couples,  dipped  in  dilute  sul-™'*' 
phuric  acid,  are  connected  separately  in  series  by 
joining  the  zinc  of  each  cell  to  the  copper  of  the  ad- 
joining cell.  As  before,  the  terminals  connected  with 
the  zinc  and  copper  form  respectively  the  poles  or 
electrodes  of  the  battery. 
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An  early  form  of  vtdtatc  battery,  called  the  tnmgfi 
battery,  is  shown  in  Fig.  135.  This  battery,  devis«d 
by  Dr.  Wdlaston,  consists  of  a  number  of  separate 
'*  donents  of  zinc  and  o3[q>er,  suitably  connected  in 
series,  and  so  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame  as  to  be 
capable  of  bein^  readily  lowered  into  cups  contain- 
ing the  electrolyte.  Here  the  copper  is  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  zinc  plate,  so  as  to  lower  the  resist- 
ance of  the  cell. 

But  the  current  supplied  by  a  voltaic  cell  can  also 
be  increased  by  decreasing  the  resistance  of  the  cell. 


Pio.  I}!.— Wallaalau'i  Troogb  Battery  oi  Four  Sepmte  Voltaic  Celli. 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.    The  plates  may 

be  brought  nearer  together,  thus  diminishing  the 

Metbodi  of  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  through  which  the 

the  cicccrfc  currcHt  must  pass  from  one  plate  to  the  other.    This 

of  voitiie    method  of  decreasing  the  resistance  of  a  cell  can  not 

be  carried  very  far,  since  the  small  quantity  of  liquid 

existing  between  the  plates  will  rapidly  be  weakened 

by  decomposition,  so  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken 

to  maintain  an  active  circulation  of  the  dectrolyte 

ftirough  the  cell,  it  will  result  in  rapidly  decreasing 

the  strength  of  the  current. 

Another  way  to  decrease  the  resistance  of  a  vol- 
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taic  ce4l  is  to  increase  the  size  of  its  plates,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  increase  the  area  of  cross-section,  ^2^!^ 
and  thus  increase  the  area  of  cross-section  of  theShSSi^ 
mass  of  liquid  between  the  plates.    One  mediod  of  JJS^** 
doing  this  is  to  place  one  of  the  plates  on  both  sides 
of  the  other,  as  it  will  be  seen  has  been  done  by 
Dr.  Wollaston  in  the  lounge  battery  represented  in 
Flff-  135- 

But  the  size  and  the  character  of  the  plates  of  a 
voltaic  cell  being  once  fixed,  it  is,  nevertheless,  still 
possible  to  so  ccmnect  them  with  one  another  as  to 
increase  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  [^tes,  and 
thus  decrease  the  resistance  of  the  battery.    This  is 


Pig.  136,— BuIOt  d(  Ibrec  Muliiple-Conoeclei)  BnowD  Voluk  Celb. 

accomplished  by  what  is  generally  called  connection 
in  multiply  ot  multiple  arc    This  conaecti<Mi  is  ef- 
fected by  connecting  all  the  positive  plates  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  cells  together,  so  as  to  form  a  singlecoimtcttoi 
positive  plate,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  "^.3 
the  areas  of  the  separate  plates,  and  similarly  con-orn^^ 
necting  all  the  negative  plates  together  to  form  a  sin-t=i««- 
gle  negative  friate,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  separate  [dates.    Such  a  connection  is  ^own 
in  Fig.  136,  where  three  Bansen  cells  are  connected 
in  multiple  arc.    Here  three  separate  carbons  are  con- 
nected t(^:ether  to  form  a  single  positive  pole  at  A, 
and  the  three  zincs  are  similarly  joined  together  to 
form  a. negative  pole  at  B.    In  a  multiple-connected 
voltaic  battwy  the  rtectro-motive  force  is  equal  to 
VOL.  i-i8  '  ^--i 
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the  electromotive  force  of  a  single  voltaic  cell,  but 
the  electric  resistance  is  but  one-third  the  resistance 
^S^iS^oi  a  single  cell;  since,  here,  the  effective  area  of 
^nliSSS*"  ^OSS-section  of  the  plates  is  increased  threefold, 
bSlSiefc    thereby  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  cell  to  one- 
third    its   original    resistance.      If,    therefore,    the 
E.M.F.  of  the  single  cell  be  1.96  volts  and  the  resist- 
ance of  each  cell  be  one  ohm,  then  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  will  still  be  1.96  volts,  but  the  resistance  will 
be  only  one-third  of  an  ohm. 

The  difference  between  the  series  and  the  multi- 
ple connection  of  voltaic  cells  may,  perhaps,  be  bet- 


ti 
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Fig.  137.— Series  and  Multiple-Connected  Voltaic  Batteries  of  Six  Separate 
Cells.  Note  that  in  the  upper  row  both  the  B.M.F.  and  the  resistance  of  the 
battery  have  six  times  the  value  of  a  single  cell,  while  in  the  lower  row  the 
B.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  cell,  while  the  resistance 
b  only  one>«ixth  as  great. 

ter  understood  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  137.  Here, 

Series  and  ^^  ^^  *^P  ^^  ^^^  figure  are  shown  six  series-con- 
muitipie  nected  voltaic  cells.  By  joining  the  positive  pole  of 
each  cell  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  succeeding  cell, 
the  unconnected  positive  and  negative  poles  at  the 
ends  form  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  the  series  con- 
nection. At  the  bottom  of  the  same  figure  are  rep- 
resented six  separate  cells  of  the  same  type  as  the 
former,  connected  in  multiple  arc.  Here  all  the 
separate  positive  poles  are  connected  to  a  single  posi- 
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tive  lead  or  conductor,  and  all  the  negative  poles 
similarly  connected  to  another  single  negative  lead 
or  conductor.  The  series  connection  was  formerly 
called  a  connection  for  intensity,  and  the  multiple 
connection,  a  connection  for  quantity,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  the  former  connection  gave  high  electro- 
motive forces,  and  the  latter  a  greater  quantity  of 
current.  These  terms,  however,  are  now  entirely 
out  of  use. 


ScncS" 


It  is'  sometimes  necessary  to  increase  both  the 
E.M.F.  and  the  current  strength  of  voltaic  cells.  m«i^^ 
This  is  accomplished  by  combining  both  series  and^«Jt^ 
multiple  connection,  as  shown  in  Fig.  138,  where  the 


Fig.  138.— Series-MuUipte  Connected  Battery  ef  Six  Voliaie  Ceiit. 

same  six  cells  shown  in  Fig.  137,  are  connected  in 
what  is  called  multiple-series.  This  connection,  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  a  connection  that  partakes  both 
of  the  series  and  multiple  connection.  As  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  figure  will  show,  there  are  three  separate 
groups  formed  of  two  series-connected  cells,  which 
are  subsequently  connected  in  mtdtiple  arc.  The 
E.M.F.  of  such  a  battery  is  twice  the  E.M.F.  of  a 
single  cell,  but  its  resistance  is  only  one-third  of  that 
of  a  single  cell. 

At  the  present  time  extensive  combinations  of  a 
number  of  separate  voltaic  cells  into  series-multiple,  ^^i^^ 
or  multiple-series  batteries;  are  unnecessary,  froJnJjJg^Sby 
the  fact  that  dynamo  electric  machines  are  capable  Jjgj^^**- 
of  producing  powerful  electric  currents  much  more«^*»*°**- 
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readily  and  far  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done  by 
any  voltaic  battery  now  known. 

Any  other  electric  sources  besides  voltaic  cells, 
can  be  similarly  connected  in  series,  multiple,  series- 
multiple,  or  multiple-series.  The  same  can  also  be 
done  with  electro-receptive  devices,  such  as  electric 
lamps,  heaters,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  a  large  voltaic  battery  employed 
during  the  early  times  of  electrical  science,  we  will 
briiefly  describe  a  type  of  battery  invented  by  Dr. 
Sn  S£"  Callan.  This  battery  gave  very  powerful  effects,  but 
was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  in  good  order,  and  re- 
quired considerable  skill  in  setting  it  up.  The  voltaic 
couple  in  each  cell  consisted  of  zinc  and  cast-iron, 
the  zinc  being  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  cast-iron  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  un- 
der certain  conditions  failed  to  act  on  the  iron.  The 
following  quotation,  t^en  from  Noad,  will  show 
how  powerful  such  voltaic  batteries  can  be  made : 

"A  prodigious  battery,  probably  the  largest  ever 
made,  in  which  cast-iron  was  the  negative  element, 
was  constructed  by  Dr.  Callan  (Phil.  Mag.  Vol. 
xxxiii.  49).  It  consisted  of  300  cast-iron,  water- 
SSts  tight  cells,  each  containing  a  porous  cell  and  zinc 
§5?c2SSi»t  plate  4  inches  square;  no  cast-iron  cells,  each  hold- 
SttS^.  ^^S  2t  porous  cell  and  zinc  plate  6  inches  by  4;  and 
177  cast-iron  cells,  each  containing  a  porous  cell  and 
a  zinc  plate  6  inches  square.  The  entire  battery  con- 
sisted therefore  of  577  voltaic  circles,  containing  96 
square  feet  of  zinc  and  about  200  square  feet  of  cast- 
iron.  It  was  charged  by  pouring  into  each  cast-iron 
cell  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  and  eleven  and  a  half  of  double-rectified  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  filling  to  a  proper  height  each 
porous  cell  with  dilute  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  consist- 
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ing  of  abont  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  of 
nitric,  and  forty-five  of  water.  In  charging  the 
entire  battery,  there  were  used  about  fourteen  gal- 
lons of  nitric  and  sixteen  of  sulphuric  add. 

"The  first  experiment  made  with  this  battery  con- 
sisted in  passing  the  current  through  a  very  large 
turkey,  which  was  instantly  killed,  though  it  after- ui?S^' 
ward  appeared  that  the  whole  charge  did  not  take*"'*"*^' 
place  through  the  body  of  the  bird.  In  order  to  give 
the  shock,  a  piece  of  tin-foil  about  four  inches  square 
was  placed  under  each  wing  along  the  sides  of  the 
turkey,  which  were  previously  stripped  of  their 
feathers,  and  moistened  with  dilute  acid.  The  foil 
was  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  skin,  by  pressing 
the  wings  against  the  sides.  The  person  who  held 
the  bird  had  a  very  Oiick  doth  between  each  hand 
and  the  wii^,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the  shock. 
When  the  discharge  took  place,  the  craw  of  the  tur- 
key was  burst,  and  the  hay  and  oats  contained  within 
it  fell  to  the  ground. 

"When  a  copper  wii:e  in  connection  with  the  n^;a* 
tive  end  of  the  battery  was  put  in  contact  with  a 
brass  ring,  connected  with  the  rinc  end,  a  brilliant vt^^fcyc 
light  was  instantly  produced.  The  copper  wire  was|^^n»n'« 
gradually  separated  from  the  brass  ring,  until  the 
arc  of  light  was  broken.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
arc  was  about  five  inches.  The  length  of  tfie  arc  of 
light  between  charcoal  pcMnts  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
charcoal  burned  away.  At  this  period  of  the  experi- 
ments several  of  the  porous  pots  burst,  and  many  of 
the  copper  slips  became  disconnected  from  the  zinc 
cylinders,  by  the  combustion  of  the  solder ;  notwith- 
standing, however,  this  interruption  of  the  drcuit, 
the  arc  of  light  between  the  coke  points  was  about  an 
indi  long,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  deflagrated  a 
file." 
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No  one,  at  the  present  time,  would  think  for  a 

SSS^^ng    moment  of  taking  the  trouble  to  set  up  such  a  voltaic 

rente  S)m  battery,  since  the  mere  throwing  of  a  belt  on  the 

dynamoe.    driving  puUey  of  a  Suitable  dynamo  will  instantly 

produce  powerful  currents. 

During  the  early  controversy  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  contact  theory  and  the  chemical  theory 
of  the  voltaic  cell,  De  Luc  constructed  a  battery  in 
which  the  separate  couples  consisted  of  silver  and 
zinc,  separated  by  disks  of  writing  paper.  De  Luc 
believed  that  he,  here,  had  a  battery  in  which  no 
liquid  substance  whatever  was  employed.  For  this 
reason  his  contrivance  is  frequently  called  the  dry 
pile  or  battery.    De  Luc  formed  this  pile  as  follows : 


Dc  Luc's 

«lry  pile. 


Fig.  i39.~De  Luc't  Dry  Pile,  causing  repulsion  of  pith  balls. 

He  coated  one  surface  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper 
with  a  sheet  of  thin  silver-foil,  and  then  cut  out  cir- 
cular disks  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  by  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  punch.  He  employed  sheets  of  paper 
covered  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  thin  coating  of 
zinc,  from  which  he  also  cut  circular  disks.  The 
separate  disks  were  then  placed  inside  a  glass  tube, 
carefully  varnished,  care  being  taken  to  observe  the 
same  order  of  arrangement  throughout;  viz.,  silver, 
zinc,  paper,  silver,  zinc,  paper,  the  top  ending  with 
a  zinc  and  the  bottom  of  the  pile  with  a  silver  disk. 
The  disks  were  then  firmly  pressed  together  inside  a 
glass  tube,  and  the  tube  capped  with  brass  plates. 
Such  a  dry  pile,  consisting  of  some  1,200  separate 
jdisks,  is  shown  in  Fig.  139.    When  suitably  sega^ 
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rated,  the  E.M.F.'s  supplied  are  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  cause  pith  balls  to  be  repelled,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  By  means  of  two  such  piles  he  rang 
a  chime  of  electric  bells  by  the  alternate  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  a  suitably  supported  clapper.  By 
these  piles  De  Luc  kept  electric  bells  ringing  con- 
stantly for  a  period  of  some  two  years. 


Zamboni's 


ooo 
es. 


In  1812,  Zamboni  greatly  improved  De  Luc's  so- 
called  dry  pile,  by  covering  a  strip  of  paper  on  onea^^c.* 
side  by  a  thin  coating  of  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  thin  sheet  of  tin-foil. 
Some  very  curious  experiments  were  tried  with  dry 
piles  so  constructed. 

In  a  dry  pile  constructed  by  Singer,  in  which  some 
20,000  couples  of  silver  and  zinc  were  employed, 
bright  sparks  were  produced  when  a  wire  connected  dJ^^ie 
with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  was  drawn  rap-  to^ 
idly  over  the  surface  of  a  file  connected  with  the 
other  pole.  A  Leyden  jar  formed  of  very  thin  glass 
and  containing  some  50  square  inches  of  surface, 
after  being  charged  for  ten  minutes  with  this  pile, 
produced  a  discharge  sufficient  to  fuse  a  platinum 
wire  one  inch  in  length  and  xiAnr  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Gassiot,  by  means  of  10,000  couples  of 
Zamboni's  pile,  charged  a  Leyden-jar  battery  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  disruptive  discharges  in  air  1-16 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

De  Luc's  invention  of  the  so-called  dry  pile  was 
heralded  by  the  advocates  of  the  contact  theory  as 
a  proof  that  electricity  can  be  produced  by  the  mere 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals.  It  was  argued  that 
here  were  piles  containing  absolutely  no  fluid  elec- 
trolyte whatever,  and,  moreover,  alluding  to  the  fact 
already  referred  to,  that  a  pile  constructed  by  De  Luc 
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had  kept  a  bell  ringing'  for  two  years,  it  was  claimed 
that  such  piles,  when  properly  constructed,  should 
keep  them  ringing  forever — which  would  have  been 
an  exceedingly  imscientific  statement  for  any  one  to- 
make  had  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
then  been  known. 

KrrooeoM  ^"  point  of  fact,  the  dry  piles  of  the  preceding  type 
SbliSJ  "o^  are  only  relatively  dry.  The  paper  employed  attracts 
f^^^  and  ateorbs  snfBcient  moisture  from  the  air  to  permit 
dry  pile,  ij  to  slowly  act  chcmically  on  one  of  fte  dements  of 
the  pile. 


rtc.  i«o.— A  sD-cilled  Dry  HI* 

Dry  piles  are  now  constructed  in  which  a  liquid 
electrolyte  is  purposely  introduced,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
proper  amount  of  slow  chemical  action  cm  one  of  the 
dements.  A  very  common  form  of  dry  pile  is  shown 
in  Fig.  140.  Its  advantage  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  liquid  which 
snch  piles  contain  permits  them  to  be  readily  carried 
about  from  place  to  place.  The  so-called  dry  piles 
either  absorb  the  necessary  liquid  from  the  air,  or 
take  it  from  the  disks  of  moistened  cloth  that  are 
placed  between  the  separate  elements.  S(»netinKS, 
liquids  are  introduced  into  the  so-called  dry  cell 
in  some  absorbing  medium  like  sawdust;  or,  th* 
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liquid  itself  may  be  made  into  a  jelly-like  mass  by 
admixture  with  suitable  substances. 

If  a  zinc-copper  couple  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  zinc  sulphate,  the  zinc  plate  being  suspended  near 
the  top  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  the  copper  be- 
ing placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  a  current  of 
electricity,  if  made  to  pass  through  the  zinc  sulphate 
between  the  two  plates,  from  the  copper  plate  to 
the  zinc  plate,  will  decompose  the  solution,  and^^l^^ 
cause  metallic  zinc  to  be  deposited  on  the  surface  MU^ac 
of  the  zinc  plate,  and  form  a  concentrated  solu- *^^'*^'*^ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate,  which  will  accumulate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jar  around  the  copper  plate.  In 
this  condition,  the  cell  practically  becomes  a  gravity- 
Daniell  cell,  and  will  yield  electrical  current  until  all 
the  copper  sulphate  has  been  converted  into  zinc  sul- 
phate In  this  condition,  it  can  again  be  converted 
into  a  voltaic  cell  by  sending  a  charging  current  be- 
tween the  two  plates.  Such  a  contrivance  consti- 
tutes the  early  Thomson-Houston  storage  cell.  In 
practice,  such  a  cell  would  require  a  diaphragm  to  be 
placed  below  the  zinc  plate,  in  order  to  prevent  metal- 
lic zinc  from  falling  on  the  copper  plate. 

Similarly,  when  two  plates  of  metallic  lead  are  im- 
mersed in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent  through  the 
solution  from  plate  to  plate,  a  chemical  decomposi-putestor. 
tion  occurs,  and  one  of  the  plates  becomes  covered  Sr^mu. 
with  a  substance  called  the  peroxide  of  lead,  and  the     ^' 
other  with  finely  divided  metallic  lead.     Peroxide  of 
lead  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  con- 
nected with  the  positive  electrode  of  the  charging 
electric  source,  and  the  metallic  lead  is  deposited  on 
the  plate  connected  with  the  negative  electrode  of 
such  source. 
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When  the  charging  current  ceases  to  pass,  the  cdl 

becomes  practically  a  voltaic  cell,  and  will  produce  an 

electric  current  which  will  pass  through  such  cell  in 

of*S?S«i-  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  Ae  charging 

^^M^  current  passes,  that  is,  in  the  charged  cell  the  current 

**"•  will  pass  from  the  plate  covered  with  spongy  lead  to 

the  plate  covered  with  lead  peroxide.     In  other 

words,  the  plate  covered  with  spdngy  lead  forms 

what  is  called  in  the  liquid  the  positive  plate,  and 

tiie  plate  covered  with  lead  peroxide,  the  negative 

plate. 

Such  cells  constitute  the  so^ralled  storage  cells  or 

accumulators.    They  are  sometimes  called  secondary 

Primary     cdls,  in  ordef  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordi- 

S^^dtaT^nary  voltaic  cells,  which  are  called  primary  cells. 


Storage  cells  or  accumulators  are  properly 
sources.  For  their  thorough  understanding  a  knowl- 
edge of  electro-chemistry  is  necessaiy.  We  will, 
therefore,  leave  their  further  description  until  we 
have  fully  stated  the  phenomena  of  eiectro-chemistry, 
wfaidi  we  will  do  in  another  vohime  of  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


THERMO-ELECTRICITY 


"The  quantity  of  force  which  can  be  brought  into  action  in 
the  whole  of  nature  is  unchangeable,  and  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished." — Helmholtz 

ONE  of  the  most  important  generalizations 
ever  made  in  physical  science,  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  It  is  to  the  discovery  of  this 
doctrine  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  owes  a  large  S^wnwr^^ 
part  of  its  advance  in  physical  science.  It  will  beSS^!"^ 
well,  therefore,  to  briefly  describe  its  principles,  since 
they  apply  with  equal  force  to  electricity  as  to  all 
other  branches  of  physical  science. 

The  word  energy  means  the  capability  of  doing 
work.     When  any  work  is  done  some  force  must     • 
act  through  a  distance;  or,  in  other  words,  energy 
must  be  expended.    But  the  expenditure  of  energy 
must  not  be  confounded  with  its  annihilation.    En- 
ergy is  never  annihilated  or  wiped  out  of  existence. 
It  merely  changes  its  form,  disappearing  in  one  par- 
ticular form  only  to  re-appear  in  some  other  form. 
For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  pump  filling  a  reser- 
voir with  water.    The  mechanical  energy  expended 
by  a  steam  engine  does  work  in  raising  water  from  a 
lower  level  to  the  level  of  the  reservoir.    The  me- Energy  can 
chanical  energy  of  the  steam  engine  disappears  only  ^^^  nor 
to  re-appear  when  the  stored  water  in  the  reservoir  "^""^^ 
escapes.    So  long  as  the  water  remains  in  the  reser- 


electric 
energy. 
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voir  it  does  no  work ;  but  let  the  water  run  out  of  the 
2J^*5  reservoir,  and  the  energy  re-appears,  and  may  be  ex- 
pended in  turning  a  water-wheel,  which  may  trans- 
fer its  energy  to  a  dynamo  electric  machine,  which, 
in  turn,  may  convert  electric  energy  into  mechanical 
energy.  So,  too,  the  electric  energy  may  be  trans- 
formed or  converted  into  heat  or  light  energy.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  however,  no  energy  is  lost.  It  has 
merely  been  changed  or  transformed.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  neither  increase  nor  decresrae 
in  the  total  quantity  of  the  energy. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  above  doctrine  that 
if  the  mechanical  energy  liberated  by  the  water  es- 
caping from  the  reservoir  were  employed  to  drive  a 
d3mamo  electric  machine,  and  the  electricity  pro- 
duced by  this  machine  employed  to  drive  a  pump^ 
JSprtina  then  such  pump  should  be  able  to  return  all  the  water 
SSSaSle.  back  agam  into  the  reservoir,  and  that,  therefore, 
such  a  system  would  be  practically  a  case  of  perpet- 
ual motion.  That  this  can  not  be  done  we  all  know. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  practice  losses  invariably  oc- 
cur in  the  devices  employed  for  transforming  the 
energy,  and  that  these  losses,  while  by  no  means 
annihilating  a  part  of  the  energy,  nevertheless,  so 
change  a  part  of  it  into  such  a  form  as  heat,  etc., 
that  it  can  not  be  immediately  utilized  in  directly  re- 
turning the  water  to  the  reservoir.  This  appearance 
of  energy  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  not  be  immedi- 
ately utilized  by  man,  is  sometimes  called  the  degrar 
dation  or  dissipation  of  energy,  because  here  some 
tionlSrdi*.  of  the  energy  becomes  non-available  to  man.  For 
tnSgy.  this  reason  energy  is  sometimes  divided  into  avail- 
able and  non-available  energy. 

Now,  concisely  stated,  the  d(>ctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  is  as  follows :  There  exists  in  the 
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universe  a  definite  quantity  or  store  of  energy.    This 
anx>unt  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  decreased.    The  doctrine  of  conserva- 
tion of  energy  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the 
doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  energy.     Since  conciie 
all    natural   phenomena   are   results   produced  byJ?S?dSL 
changes  or  transformations  of  energy,  it  followed  SSi^ii?* 
that,  as  soon  as  scientific  men  were  aware  of  the  fact  ""^  ^' 
that  when  energy  disappears  in  one  form  it  must 
necessarily  re-appear  in  another  form,  they  were  on 
the  lookout  for  such  re-appearance,  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  rapid  advance  was  made  in  physical  science. 
It  may  be  well,  before  leaving  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  enei^,  to  annex  the  following  quo- 
tation  taken   from   Professor  TyndalFs  work  on 
''Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.''     The  high  rank  in 
which  scientific  men  generally  hold  this  important 
generalization,  and  the  wonderful  range  of  phenom- 
ena to  which  its  principles  extend,  will  be  readily 


^'Still,  presented  rightly  to  the  mind,  the  dis- 
coveries and  generalizations  of  modem  science  coo- 
stitute  a  poem  more  sublime  than  has  ever  yet  been 
addressed  to  the  imagination.  The  natural  philoso- the  ind*.^" 
pher  of  to-day  may  dwell  amid  conceptions  which  of  encrir. 
beggar  those  of  Milton.     So  great  and  grand  are 
they,  that  in  the  contemplation  of  them  a  certain 
force  of  character  is  requisite  to  preserve  us  from 
bewilderment.     Look  at  the  integrated  energies  of 
our  world — the  stored  power  of  our  coal-fields ;  our 
winds  and  rivers ;  our  fleets,  armies,  and  guns.  What 
are  they?    They  are  all  generated  by  a  portion bj>«™»* 
of  the  sun's  energy,  which  does  not  amount  togj^ 
t,8oo.Joo,oooO^  the  whole.    This  is  the  entire  fraction  ^pt 
of  the  sun's  force  intercepted  by  the  earth,  and«>««^«^ 
we  convert  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  fraction  into 
mechanical  energy.     Multiplying  all  our  powers  by 
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millions  of  millions,  we  do  not  reach  the  sun's  ex- 
*  penditure.  And  still,  notwithstanding  this  enor- 
mous drain,  in  the  lapse  of  human  history  we  are 
unable  to  detect  a  diminution  of  his  store.  Meas- 
ured by  our  largest  terrestrial  standards,  such  a 
reservoir  of  power  is  infinite;  but  it  is  our  privilege 
to  rise  above  these  standards,  and  to  regard  the  sun 
himself  as  a  speck  in  infinite  extension — a  mere  drop 
in  the  universal  sea.  We  analyze  the  space  in  which 
he  is  immersed,  and  which  is  the  vehicle  of  his 
power.  We  pass  to  other  systems  and  other  suns, 
each  pouring  forth  energy  like  our  own,  but  still 
without  infringement  of  the  law,  which  reveals  im- 
mutability in  the  midst  of  change,  which  recognizes 
incessant  transference  or  conversion,  but  neither 
final  gain  nor  loss.  This  law  generalizes  the  apho- 
rism of  Solomon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  by  teaching  us  to  detect  everywhere,  under  its 
infinite  variety  of  appearances,  the  same  primeval 
force.  To  Nature  nothing  can  be  added ;  from  Na- 
ture nothing  can  be  taken  away;  the  sum  of  her 
energies  is  constant,  and  the  utmost  man  can  do  in 
the  pursuit  of  physical  truth,  or  in  the  applications 
of  physical  knowledge,  is  to  shift  the  constituents 
creation     of  the  ncver-varying  total.     The  law  of  conserva- 


nor  an- 


nihii^on  tion  rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and  annihilation. 
Waves  may  change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves ; 
magnitude  may  be  substituted  for  number,  and  num- 
ber for  magnitude ;  asteroids  may  aggregate  to  suns, 
suns  may  resolve  themselves  into  flora  and  fauna, 
and  flora  and  fauna  melt  in  air — ^the  flux  of  power 
is  eternally  the  same — ^it  rolls  in  music  through  the 
ages,  and  all  terrestrial  energy — ^the  manifestations 
of  life  as  well  as  the  display  of  phenomena — ^are  but 
the  modulations  of  its  rhytiun." 

There  are,  in  general,  different  ways  in  whichl 
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electric  energy  can  be  obtained  by  the  transformation 
of  some  other  form  of  energy:  viz.,  by  the  trans- erSwSf* 
formation  of  mechanical  into  electric  energy;  by  the^eSrie 
transformation  of  chemkal  into  electric  energy;  znd^SSSii 
by  the  transformation  of  heat  or  thermal  into  elec- 
tric energy.    Of  these  we  have  already  stndied,  no- 
der  the  head  of  f rictional  electricity,  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  medianical  energy  can  be  transformed  into 
electric  energy  of  high  electro-motive  force.     We 
have  also  seen  how,  in  the  vidtaic  cdl,  diemical 
energy  can  be  transformed  into  electric  energy.    Lei 
us  now  inquire  how  heat  or  thermal  energy  can  be 
transformed  into  electric  energy. 

The  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  heat  energy 
can  be  transformed  into  dectric  energy  was  made  by 
Professor  Seebedc,  of  Beriin,  in  182 1.    Seebeck  tfausSSS^It^ 
einidied  dectric  science  by  the  invention  of  an  en-eteSSSy, 
tirdy  new  dectric  source;  viz.,  tiie  thermo-electric**'***'' 
cdL 

Like  all  great  discoveries,  that  of  the  thermo- 
electric cell  was  not  accomplished  by  tbt  work  of 
a  single  man.     Seebeck  was  preceded  by  hosts  of 
other  discoverers,  who  prq)ared  the  way  for  theseebeck 
great  discovery  of  the  means  for  obtaining,  in  a^dS^or- 
fairly  practicable  form,  dectric  currents  by  the  dirpm-^ 
rect  transformation  of  heat  energy.     But  Seebeck***     *^* 
first  showed  the  means  by  which  practical  results 
could  be  obtained,  and  is  correctly  credited  with  the 
honcM'  of  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the  new  dec- 
tric source.    We  have  already  tn-iefly  alluded,  under 
the  head  of  pyro-dectricity,  to  the  production  of 
electricity  in  bad  conductors,  such  as  certain  crys- 
talline bodies.     The  currents,  however,  tiras  pro- 
duced were  necessarily  exceedingly  small,  on  account 
of  the  ekctric  resistance  of  diecomktctinfir  substances 
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in  which  electricity  was  produced.    Both  pyro-elec- 
SSJS**  tricity  and  thermo-electricity  are  produced  by  dif- 
eCSricity    ferences  of  temperature.    The  term  pyro-electricity, 
dStridS?"  however,  is  generally  retained  for  the  production  of 
electricity  in  bad  conductors  by  differences  of  tem- 
perature, while  thermo-electricity  is  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  production  of  such  currents  in  good  electric 
conductors.     Since  the  description  we  have  already 
given  of  pyro-electricity  was  purposely  very  brief,  it 
will  be  necessary  here,  at  somewhat  greater  length, 
to  describe  some  of  the  leading  phenomena  in  this 
branch  of  electric  science. 

The  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  in  crystal- 
line bodies  was  noted  at  a  very  early  date.  Pliny, 
about  lOO  A.D.,  refers  to  the  fact  that  when  a  certain 
crystalline  stone  is  heated  in  the  sun,  it  thereby  ac- 
quires the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies  to  it, 
just  as  it  would  had  it  been  rubbed  against  the  cloth- 
ing. De  la  Rive  states,  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  some  Dutch  merchants  brought 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon  a  stone  which,  when 
of  word,  placed  on  hot  ashes,  attracts  them,  and  then  immedi- 
'  ately  afterward  repels  them.  This  stone  was,  there- 
fore, called  the  "tournamal"  of  "ashes-attractor." 
This  mineral  is  now  called  tourmaline,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  above-mentioned  fact. 

The  pyro-electric  properties  of  tourmaline  and 

other  mineral  substances  have  been  carefully  studied 

by  iEpinus,  Bergman,  Canton,  Becquerel,  Brewster, 

Riess,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond.     It  was  Riess  who 

fmkfent     proposcd  the  names  analogous  and  antilagous  poles 

S?py°<?     ^^^  ^^^  pyro-electric  poles  of  crystalline  substances. 

electricity.  The  word  analogous  refers  to  the  fact  that,  at  this 

pole  there  is  a  similarity  or  analogy  between  the 

plus  sign,  which  represents  the  character  both  of  the 
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electricity  and  of  the  temperature,  the  analogous 
pole  being  the  pole  whose  positive  electricity  in- 
creases as  its  temperature  increases.  The  antilagous 
pole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  pole  at  which  the  re- 
verse effects  are  observed,  that  is,  its  electricity  de- 
creases while  its  temperature  increases. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  great  variety  of  crystal- 
line substances,  both  natural  and  artificial,  possess 
pyro-electric  properties.      Brewster  names,  among  Si^iJJSSu 
others,  the  following  natural  crystals  as  possessing  SSlLfJI^ 
such  properties;  viz.,  calc  spar,  beryl,  heavy  spar,c!5Su£. 
fluor  spar,  diamond,  amethyst,  quartz,  native  sul- 
phur and  the  garnet;  and  among  artificial  crystals, 


Fig.  14Z.— Seebcck's  AppsraCus  for  Producing  Themo-Blectric  Cvrrenta. 

tartaric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  green  vitriol,  sugar, 
sugar  of  lead,  carbonate  of  potash  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Coming  now  to  the  discovery  by  Seebeck,  in  1824, 
of  the  production  of  electricity  in  good  conductors, 
such  as  metallic  bodies,  by  means  of  differences  of 
tempo-ature,  we  note  the  discovery  that  when  any 
two  different  metals  of  unlike  crystalline  structure 
and  conducting  power  are  connected  by  means  of 
solder,  and  the  junction  either  heated  or  cooled,  anseebeck'i 
electric  current  flows  across  the  junction  generally  Smt?ki 
to  the  poorer  conducting  metal.    For  example,  if,  asSSSSir. 
in  Fig.  141^  at  the  right-hand  side  of  tiie  figure  a  bar 
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of  bismuth  h,  and  a  bar  of  antimony  a,  be  soldered 
together  at  the  junction  e,  and  the  free  ends  be 
connected  by  means  of  electric  wiresj  as  shown,  near 
the  junction  e,  an  electric  current  flows  through  the 
circuit  from  the  bismuth  through  the  conducting 
wires  or  circuit  outside  the  metals  to  the  antimony. 
In  other  words,  the  current  flows  from  the  junction 
through  the  poorer  conducting  metal,  that  is,  the  bis- 
muth, to  the  outside  circuit,  and  from  this  to  the  bet- 
d^tS^  ter  conducting  metal,  that  is,  the  antimony.  The 
coupfi  combination  of  two  different  metals  forms  what  is 
called  a  thermo-electric  pair  or  couple,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  voltaic  pair  or  couple,  which 
is  sometimes  also  called  a  hydro  pair  or  couple.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  voltaic  cell,  the  different  metals 
of  a  thermo-electric  cell  are  called  the  thermo-electric 
elements. 

If  the  elements  of  a  thermo-electric  couple  be  made 

in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  rectangle,  such  as  shown  at 

the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  141,  where  the  bismuth 

of*magn^ic  bar  is  represented  by  the  shaded  part  of  the  rec- 

^crmo-^    tangle,  and  the  antimony  bar  by  the  unshaded  part, 

cim^cnt      and  the  bars  be  soldered  together  at  their  junctions, 

the  thermo-electric  current  produced  by  heating  one 

of  the  junctions,  as  by  an  alcohol  lamp,  will  produce 

a  current  sufficiently  strong  to  deflect  a  magnetic 

needle  supported,  as  shown,  on  a  vertical  pivot.  This 

deflection  of  the  needle  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 

current  of  electricity,  flowing  through  a  conductor, 

always  renders  that  conductor  magnetic,  as  will  be 

thoroughly  explained  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

As  in  all  electric  sources,  a  thermo-electric  couple 

2e?toS?"     produces  electro-motive  forces,  or  thermo-electro- 

S?cSf       motive   force,   and  it  is  this  electro-motive  force 

that  sets  the  dectridty  in  motion.    In  any  thermo- 
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electric  couple,  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  opposite  junctions  determines  the  value  of  the 
electro-motive  force  produced.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
pedient is  sometimes  adopted  of  cooling  one  junc- 
tion, while  the  other  junction  is  being  heated. 

The  value  of  the  electro-motive  force  produced  by 
any  thermo-electric  couple  does  not,  however,  only 
depend  on  the  difference  of  temperature.  It  also 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  elements  of  the 
couple.  Metallic  substances  can  be  arranged  in  a 
series,  called  a  thermo-electric  series.  In  such  a 
series  each  metal  is  positive  with  reference  to  any 
metal  further  down  in  the  series : 

-hBismuth 000089  volts 

German  Silver 000018  volts 

Lead 000000  volts  deSri?" 

Platinum 000009  volts  went^. 

Zinc 0000037  volts 

Copper 0000058  volts 

Iron 0000175  volts 

— Antimony 0000226  volts 

In  the  thermo-electric  series  given  above,  each 
metal  is  positive  to  the  metal  further  down  in  the 
list.     The  thermo-electro-motive  force  is  given  in^S^fSi' 
decimals  of  a  volt,  for  the  value  of  a  thermo-electric  e?SSS^ 
couple  formed  by  each  of  the  metals  mentioned  with  JJJJSf 
lead  taken  as  the  standard.    For  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  1°  C,  or  1.8*^  F.,  the  exceedingly  small 
value  of  the  thermo-electro-motive  forces  produced 
by    thermo-electric   couples    will    be   readily    seen, 
amounting  as  it  does  to  but  a  few  millionths  of  a 
single  volt ;  in  the  case  of  the  most  powerful  couple 
shown  in  the  above  table;  viz.,  the  bismuth-antimony 
couple,  the  value  being  but  .0001 17  of  a  volt. 

During  his  investigations,  Seebeck  discovered  that 
it  is  possible  to  form  thermo-electric  couples  from 
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Thcniio> 
electric 
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sible from 
pairs  of  the 
same  metals 
if  crystal- 
lii\e  struc- 
ture or 
molecular 
grouping 
diners. 


two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  provided 
exist  in  their  crystalline  structore ;  i.e.,  if  one  plate 
be  crystalline  and  the  other  non-crystalline ;  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  science,  amorphous,  or  devoid  of  crystal- 
line form.  When  a  difference  exists  in  their  mo- 
lecular structure,  even  two  plates  of  the  same  metal 
may  form  a  thermo-electric  couple,  as,  for  example, 
a  plate  of  annealed  steel,  and  a  plate  of  hardened 
sted.  Indeed,  as  Yelin  has  proved,  thermo-electric 
currents  can  be  produced  in  bars  of  metals  that  are 
homogeneous  throughout  their  entire  length,  that  is, 
which  have,  throughout  their  length,  the  same  crys- 
talline or  non-crystalline  structure;  for  example,  a 
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FiOw  14a.— Nobili^s  and  SielloaTis  Thermo-BIectric  Pile  or  Batttrj. 

bar  of  bismuth  has  a  thermo-electric  current  devd- 
c^d  by  simply  heating  one  part  of  the  bar  higher 
than  another  part. 


Thermo- 
electric 
batteries 
or  piles? 


In  order  to  increase  the  feeble  KM.F.'s  produced 
by  thermo  couples,  a  number  of  such  couples  are 
connected  tc^ether  in  series,  so  as  to  form  what 
is  called  a  thermo-electric  battery.  Here,  as  in  vol- 
taic batteries,  the  separate  KM.F.'s  of  all  the  thermo 
couples  are  added.  This  has  been  done  by  Nobili 
and  Melloni  to  form  the  thermo-electric  pile  or  bat- 
tery shown  in  Fig.  142.  This  pile  consists  of  some 
fifty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  placed  side  by 
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side,   soldered  at  their  extremities,  and  insulated 
from  one  another  by  some  insulating  substance,  as 
shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure.     These 
separate  piles  are  then  placed  vertically  over  one 
another,  as  shown  at  the  right  of  the  figure,  care 
being  taken  to  connect  all  the  separate  thermo  couples 
in  series,  so  as  to  add  their  thermo-electro-motive 
forces.    The  poles  or  electrodes  of  the  thermo  bat- 
tery thus  formed  are  connected  to  two  brass  binding 
screws,  placed  on  top  of  the  battery.     By  the  ar- 
rangement here  adopted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alter- m«Bt°5*odd 
nate  junctions  of  all  the  pairs  in  the  pile  come  on  op-^ctioM 
posite  ends  of  the  pile,  all  the  even  junctions  coming  ^iSf"^^ 
at  one  end,  and  the  odd  junctions  at  the  other  end. 
This  permits  all  the  junctions  on  one  face  to  be 
heated,  while  all  those  on  the  opposite  face  are 
cooled,  and  thus  is  obtained  the  sum  of  the  electro- 
motive forces  produced  in  all  the  separate  couples.  SJemSi* 
This  form  of  thermo-electric  pile  is  sometimes  called  "''^^^'p"*'- 
Melloni's  thermo-multiplier. 

Melloni  employed  this  form  of  electric  pile  in  his 
study  of  radiant  heat,  that  is,  the  heat  that  is  given 
off  from  the  surface  of  heated  bodies.  A  thermo- 
multiplier,  when  employed  in  connection  with  an 
electrical  instrument  known  as  a  galvanometer,  af- 
fords a  very  sensitive  means  for  the  detection  of 
small  differences  of  temperature.  A  galvanometer 
consists  of  a  device  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
an  electrical  current  by  the  deflection  or  deviation  it  JjJlJ^Si  ^ 
produces  in  a  magnetic  needle.  The  galvanometer  is  §5?^*°°°^ 
an  instrument  that  we  can  only  thoroughly  explain 
after  we  have  studied  the  magnetic  effects  produced 
by  the  electric  currents.  It  will  suffice  now  to  state 
that  it  consists  practically  of  the  same  device  as  al- 
ready shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  141,  only,  in- 
stead of  a  single  hoUow  rectangular  frame  of  metals. 
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the  galvanometer  proper  consists  of  a  number  of 
turns  of  insulated  wire,  each  of  which  when  trav- 
ersed by  an  electric  current  becomes  a  magnet.  The 
.  effect  of  such  a  coil  on  the  magnetic  needle  is,  there- 
'•  fore,  greater  than  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sit^le 
coil,  like  the  hollow  rectangular  conducting  path 
formed  of  bismuth  and  antimony  employed  by  See- 
beck  in  his  original  experiment  In  Seebeck's  ex- 
periment the  needle  was  deflected  by  a  magnetic  ef- 
fect produced  in  a  single  turn  or  circuit,  while,  in  the 
galvanometer,  the  needle  is  deflected  by  a  number  of 
such  turns. 

Melloni's  thermo-multiplier  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  galvanometer  in  Fig.  143.    Here  insulated 


Fie.  143.— MeUonfa  TtiBiiK>.Ga]vaiK)meUf. 

metallic  wires,  ccMinected  with  the  poles  of  the 
thermo-multiplier,  carry  the  current  to  the  terminals 
of  the  galvanometer,  shown  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  figure.    The  g^vaiKMneter  needle  is  itispended 
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by  a  silk  fibre  inside  a  hollow  coil,  consisting  of  many 
turns  of  insulated  wire.  In  employing  the  thermo- 
pile for  such  experiments,  the  faces  of  the  pile  are 
blackened  with  a  coating  of  lampblack,  so  as  to  read* 
ily  absorb  any  radiant  heat  that  falls  on  them.  When 
only  one  side  of  the  pile  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
radiant  heat,  the  other  face  is  kept  at  a  constant  temr 
perature  by  being  covered  with  a  metallic  plate, 
which  comes  near  to,  but  does  not  touch  the  face  of 
the  pile.  This  combination  of  thermo-pile  and  gal- 
vanometer can  be  made  so  sensitive  to  radiant  heat 
that  the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  by  the 
heat  coming  from  the  body  of  a  person  at  a  distance  . 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  it.  Where  small 
differences  of  temperature  existing  between  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  sources  of  heat  are  to  be  measured, 
one  face  of  the  pile  is  exposed  to  the  radiant  heat 
from  one  source,  and  the  other  face  of  the  pile  to  the 
tadiant  heat  from  the  other  source.  If  the  twoMMdtenf»t 
sources  are  at  the  same  temperature  the  opposite  cur-  gS^nom- 
rents  produced  neutralize  each  other,  but  if  the  other  ****^' 
source  differs  but  slightly  in  temperature,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  will  be  deflected  in  a  direction 
which  will  readily  enable  one  to  ascertain  which  is 
the  higher  temperature.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
the  deflection  will  enable  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture to  be  calculated.  This  combination  of  appara- 
tus is  sometimes  called  a  thermo-galvanometer. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  thermo-electric  pile  and  gal- 
vanometer, in  Tyndall's  "Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Mo- 
tion," before  referred  to,  the  author  thus  describes 
the  action  of  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  its  method  of 
use: 

"At  the  present  moment  the  needle  is  quite  at  rest,  K'S'^ 
and  points  to  the  zero  mark  on  the  graduated  disk^f^Som- 
underneath  it.    This  shows  that  there  is  no  current  •**'• 
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passing.  I  now  breathe  for  an  instant  against  the 
naked  face,  A,  of  the  pile — a  single  puff  of  breath 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose— observe  the  effect  The 
needle  starts  off  and  passes  through  an  arc  of  90^. 
It  would  go  further,  did  I  not  limit  its  swing  by 
fixing,  edgewise,  a  thin  plate  of  mica  at  90^.  Take 
notice  of  the  direction  of  the  deflection ;  the  red  end 
of  the  needle  moved  from  me  toward  you,  as  if  it 
disliked  me,  and  had  been  inspired  by  a  sudden  affec- 
tion for  you.  This  action  of  the  needle  is  produced 
by  the  small  amount  of  warmth  communicated  by 
my  breath  to  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  no  ordinary 
themuMneter  could  give  so  large  and  prompt  an  in- 
dication. We  will  let  the  heat  thus  communicated 
waste  itself ;  it  will  do  so  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
you  notice,  as  the  pile  cools,  that  the  needle  returns 
Effect  of  to  its  first  position.  Observe,  now,  the  effect  of 
f^o?  cold  on  the  face  of  the  pile.  I  have  here  some  ice. 
phS!*^  but  I  do  not  wish  to  wet  my  instrument  by  touching 
it  with  ice.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  will  cool  this  plate 
of  metal  by  placing  it  on  the  ice;  then  wipe  the 
chilled  metal,  and  touch  with  it  the  face  of  the  pile. 
You  see  the  effect;  a  moment's  contact  suffices  to 
produce  a  prompt  and  energetic  deflection  of  the 
needle.  But  mark  the  direction  of  the  deflection. 
When  the  pile  was  warmed,  the  red  end  of  the  needle 
moved  from  me  towards  you ;  now  its  likings  are  re- 
versed, and  the  red  end  moves  from  you  toward  me. 
Thus  you  see  that  cold  and  heat  cause  the  needle  to 
Heat  and  move  in  Opposite  directions.  The  important  point 
Spife*^^****  here  established  is,  that  from  the  direction  in  which 
oOTSdteiy  the  needle  moves,  we  can,  with  certainty,  infer 
^^^^  whether  cold  or  heat  has  been  communicated  to  the 
pile ;  and  the  energy  with  which  the  needle  moves — 
the  promptness  with  which  it  is  driven  aside  from 
its  position  of  rest — gives  us  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parative quantity  of  heat  or  cold  imparted  to  it  in 
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different  cases.  In  a  future  lecture  I  shadl  explain 
how  we  may  express  the  relative  quantities  of  heat 
with  numerical  accuracy ;  but  for  the  present  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  action  of  our  instruments  will 
be  sufficient" 

In  1887,  Professor  Boys  greatly  increased  the 
sensitiveness  of  Melloni's  apparatus  by  combining 
both  a  thenno  couple  and  the  galvanometer  in  the 
same  instrument  He  did  this  by  forming  a  square  Si!^^ttf 
metallic  circuit,  three  of  the  sides  of  which  consisted 
of  fine  copper  wire,  and  the  fourth  side  of  a  com- 
pound bar  of  antimony  and  tnsmuth,  the  separate 
bars  of  which  were  soldered  side  by  side.  He  then 
supported  this  circuit  on  a  thin  rod,  carrying  a  small 
mirror,  and  suspended  the  entire  system  by  a  tor- 
sion fibre,  in  a  strong  magnetic  field.  When  radiant 
heat  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  antimony-bismuth 
junction,  an  electric  current  was  produced,  which, 
flowing  through  the  suspended  metallic  circuit,  was 
at  once  deflected  by  the  magnetic  field  surrounding 
it.  When  suitably  constructed,  this  instrument  is 
so  sensitive  that  it  can  detect  radiant  heat  from  a 
candle  flame  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet,  and  can  be  made  so  delicate  that  it  is  possible 
to  measure  differences  of  temperature  as  small  asn||^^ 
the  1,000,066,006  ^^  ^  d^ree.  Boys  called  this  instru- micromSer 
mcnt  the  radio-micrometer. 

In  1 88 1,  Langley  constructed  an  extremely  sen-Langtey»8 
sitive  form  of  instrument,  which  he  called  the  bolom- '"""°''"- 
eter.    This  instrument,  although  operated  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle,  may  properly  be  referred  to  here, 
since  it  is  electrical  in  its  action. 

The  bolometer  depends  for  its  operation  on  the 
fact  that  the  electric  resistance  of  metah  changes 
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with  small  changes  in  temperature.    Langley  placed 
^^   two  strips  of  platinum  in  such  positions,  as  regards 
S^tiLof^tn  instnmient  called  an  electric  bridge  or  balance, 
bStoSrtc?.  that  so  long  as  both  strips  were  equally  heated  the 
equilibrium  of  the  balance  was  not  disturbed;  and, 
therefore,  a  delicate  galvanometer  placed  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  bolometer  and  balance  would  not  be  af- 
fected.   If,  however,  while  one  of  these  strips  was 
protected  from  the  radiant  heat  of  the  source  whose 
temperature  was  to  be  measured,  the  other  strip  was 
exposed  to  such  radiation,  then  the  temperature  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  electric  resistance  of  the  ex- 
posed strip,  which  disturbed  the  electric  balance,  and 
so  permitted  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  to  be 
Delicacy  of  deflected.    In  this  manner,  Langley  was  able  to  de- 
boioSeS.  tect  differences  of  the  millionth  of  a  degree  Centi- 
grade, and  to  accurately  measure  the  one-thousandth 
of  a  degree  C. 

Langley  thus  describes  his  bolometer  in  Prof.  C. 
A.  Young's  book  on  "The  Sun" : 

"As  the  heat  in  the  diffraction  spectrum  [a  band 
dS«ption  of  rainbow  colors  obtained  from  light  reflected  from 
bolometer,  a  mctalHc  surfacc  roughened  by  numerous  parallel 
lines  drawn  very  near  one  another]  is,  at  best,  about 
one-tenth  that  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  [i.e.,  the 
spectrum  obtained  by  passing  light  through  a  prism], 
which  is  itself  all  but  immeasurably  small  when  dis- 
tributed in  approximately  homogeneous  rays — spe- 
cial apparatus  has  been  devised  for  the  peculiarly 
delicate  measurements  in  the  diffraction  spectrum, 
which  I  have  lately  succeeded  in  making.  The  ap- 
paratus depends  on  the  principle  (not  in  itself  at  all 
new)  that,  if,  of  two  wires  from  a  battery,  making 
bolometer,  the  arms  of  an  electric  'bridge,'  or  'balance,'  we 
warm  only  one,  a  galvanometer  needle  may  be  made 
to  move,  owing  to  the  diminished  current  caused  by 
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the  heat.  Bat,  thovtgh  the  principle  is  simpte,  the 
special  application  has  been  difficult.  The  instru- 
ment, as  finally  constructed  for  measuring  most 
minute  portions  c4  radiant  energy,  as  heat,  t»es 
strips  of  metal  about  Tir,f«Tr  inch  thici:  as  the  bal- 
ance-arms, and  I  have  called  it  the  Bolometer,  Witihi 
the  one  I  am  now  using,  a  diange  of  temperature  of 
about  0.00001°  Cent,  in  the  strips  is  detected,  a 
change  of  rw^nnr  degree  being  noted  instantly.  As 
these  strips  are  extremely  minute,  this  implies  a 
power  of  recognizing  amounts  of  radiant  heat 
smaller  than  those  for  which  the  thermo-pile  is  com- 
monly employed.  How  small  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
hend clearly,  but  it  may  be  stated,  in  illustration  feewc"*  ^ 
both  of  the  feebleness  of  radiant  energy  in  someactfonof 
parts  of  the  diffraction  spectrum  and  of  the  delicacy  onigh?^ 
of  the  instrument,  that  the  heat  in  certain  ultra- 
violet rays  can  be  detected  by  it  in  rather  less  than 
ten  seconds^  though  the  same  radiation  is  so  weak 
that,  falling  uninterruptedly  for  over  one  thousand 
years  on  a  kilogramme  of  ice  at  0°  Cent,  it  would 
not  wholly  melt  it" 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  from 
thermo-piTes  sufficiently  powerful  currents  for  ordi-^^^^^, 
nary  electric  work.     Professor  Dove  made  a  formthermo- 

•'  ,      pile  or 

of  thermo  battery  or  pile,  in  which  a  hundred  pairs  «»«ery. 
of  iron-platintmi  couples  were  so!dered  together  in 
alternate  lengths,  and  so  wound  on  the  surface  of  a 
wooden  cylinder  that  all  the  iron-platinum  junctions 
come  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  all  the  plati- 
num-iron junctions  on  the  other  side;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  that  all  the  even  junctions  come  on  one 
side  and  all  the  odd  junctions  on  the  other.  A  cur-  . 
rent  was  produced  t^  dipping  one  set  of  junctions  in 
heated  oil,  while  the  other  set  was  coded. 
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A  form  of  thermo-pile  capable  of  producing  fairly 
large  currents,  is  shown  in  Fig.  144.  This  pile  was 
devised  by  Watkins,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of 
antimony-bismuth  couples,  alternately  soldered  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  the  battery  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  arrangement  was  such  that  one  set  of  junctions 
came  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  the  other  set  at  the 
top.  The  differences  of  temperature  were  obtained 
by  exposing  one  face  of  the  pile  to  the  radiant  heat 
trom  a  red-hot  iron  plate,  and  the  other  face  to  a 
lump  of  ice.     This  pile  generated  a  current  suffi- 


cient to  produce  disruptive  ^arks,  heat  wires,  and 
cause  chemical  decomposition. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  forms  of  thermo-piles 
was  that  devised  by  Clamond  and  Mure,  The 
^o^  thermo  couples  consisted  of  an  alloy  composed  of 
zinc  and  antimony  and  a  sheet  of  iron,  respectively. 
In  the  pile  of  this  description,  shown  in  Fig,  145, 
there  are  ten  elements,  arranged  as  shown  at  the 
.  upper  part  of  the  figure,  E^ch  element  is  represented 
by  F,  and  each  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  by  A. 
The  alloy  elements,  suitably  separated,  are  placed, 
as  shown,  in  the  form  of  a  circle.    The  iron  strips 
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are  fastened  at  one  end  on  the  inside  of  the  alloy 
elements,  and  the  other  end  on  their  outer  edges.  In 


Fio.  MI-— CluDoad'i  Thcnno-Pile  or  Buiery.  Note  tbM  in 
battery,  ■hawn  u  the  upper  put  of  the  figora,  dut  >U  the  (hM  JunctloBa, 
feim  I  to  19,  coBM  on  the  aide  of  the  boUow  tpttt,  and  (ll  Hm  a*co  Jm>ctiM% 
bom  1  to  »,  come  on  the  ouUlde. 

dits  manner  tiie  iron  elements  are  caused  to  project 
snfikientiy  on  the  outside  to  present  a  targe  amir- 
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face  for  cooling.     An  examination  of  the  figure  at 
JJSSsJ.    the  upper  part  of  the  drawing  will  show  that  all 
{fJS^.,  the  separate  elements  are  connected  in  series,  and 
^^SS£f^  t'^t  th^  poles  or  electrodes  of  the  ring-shaped  bat- 
tery, so  formed,  are  situated  at  the  unconnected  alloy 
terminals.     The  battery  itsdf  is  built  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  ring-shaped  elements,  which  are  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  as  shown  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure.     The  clamp  connectors,  shown  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  this  figure,  are  provided  for 
coupling  the  separate  ring-shaped  batteries  either  all 
in  series,  or  in  multiple-series,  as  in  the  case  of  vol- 
taic cells. 

Thus  arranged,  the  set  of  junctions  to  be  heated 
all  come  inside  a  hollow  cylindrical  space,  in  which 
was  placed  an  earthenware  tube  containing  a  num- 
ber of  small  holes,  while  the  junctions  which  were  to 
be  cooled  all  came  on  the  outside  of  the  pile.  Gas 
ditoof*  j^s  are  burned  inside  the  earthenware  tube,  and 
Oiunond'i  j^^|.  Qjjg  g^  ^£  junctions ;  viz.,  the  odd  junctions,  or 

those  numbered  from  i  to  19,  in  the  ring-like  ele- 
ment shown  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  while 
the  other  set  of  junctions,  or  even  junctions,  from  2 
to  20,  are  cooled  by  the  air.  This  battery  was  capable 
of  producing  fairly  large  currents.  In  an  improved 
form,  consisting  of  30  pairs  of  100  elements,  a  cur- 
rent was  generated  capable  of  maintaining  a  voltaic 
arc,  similar  to  that  produced  in  an  ordinary  arc  elec- 
tric lamp.  The  electro-motive  force  of  the  pile  was 
109  volts,  and  its  resistance  15^  ohms. 

An  excellent  form  of  thermo-pile,  known  as  Giil- 
cher's  thermo-pile,  is  shown  in  Fig.   146.     It  con- 
thelSSTplie  sists  of  two  scrics  of  thcfmo  couples  heated  by  a 
or  battory.  number  of  small  Bunsen  burners.     The  gas  is  sup- 
plied through  a  pipe,  F.    A  battery  of  this  descrip- 
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tion,  containing  sixty-six  elements,  will  produce  an 
E.M.F.  of  four  volts,  and,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  sustain  a  current  of  three  amperes,  l^  a  con- 
sumption of  gas  of  about  6.4  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  thermo-pile  is  certainly  much  better  adapted 
to  produce  electrical  currents  than  are  ordinary  vol-  ,^2iV" 
taic  cells,  since  all  that  is  required  is  to  turn  on  anddeSriT"" 
ignite  a  gas  jet  or  start  a  fire.  Instead  of  buming5?^S^ 
zinc  in  costly  acids,  we  burn  gas  or  coal  in  air.  Not-E!!SU^ 
withstanding  this  convenience,  the  thermo-piles  are 
but  little  employed,  since,  at  present,  the  current  they 


produce  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  use.  Moreover, 
their  economy  of  conversion  or  transformation  of 
energy  into  electric  energy  is  low,  much  of  the  heat 
being  lost.  Then  again  a  difficulty  exists  in  obtain-  ^i*^™ 
ing  the  low  resistance  that  such  a  generator  should  Jj^^ 
possess,  in  order  to  produce  a  large  current  To  pro- 
duce a  low  resistance  means  to  build  the  generator 
of  good  electrical  conductors;  but,  unfortunately, 
good  conductors  of  electricity  are  also  good  conduc- 
tors of  heat,  and,  if  such  be  employed  in  thermo  cells, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  one  side  of  the  junctions  at  a 
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high  temperature,  and  Ihe  other  side  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Then  again,  a  serious  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  thermo-pile  has  a  short  useftri 
life.  It  rapidly  deteriorates,  becoming  practically 
useless  in  a  few  years.  This  is,  probably,  due  both 
to  the  continued  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
cell,  but  especially  to  a  change  in  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  metals  at  the  junctions.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  great  improvements  may  still  be  made 
in  thermo-electric  generators  or  piles. 

In  1834,  Peltier  discovered  that  the  passage  of  an 
SSitT*****' electric  current  across  the  junction  of  a  thermo- 
couple, in  a  certain  direction,  develops  heat,  while  its 
passage,  in  the  opposite  direction,  across  such  junc- 
tion absorbs  heat.     In  other  words,  an  electric  cur- 
th«nnom.   rent  flowing  in  a  certain  direction  across  a  thermo 
pioy»?to    junction  will  heat  it,  but  flowing  in  the  opposite  di- 
•trSe°Pei-  rcction  across  such  junction  will  cool  it     In  order 
^^       '   to  demonstrate  this  curious  fact,  Peltier  replaced  the 
fine  platinum  wire  employed  in  a  modified  form  of 
Kinnersley's  electric  thermometer  by  two  small  cylin- 
ders of  bismuth  and  antimony  soldered  together  end 
to  end,  so  placed  as  regards  the  ball,  that  the  jimction 
came  in  the  centre  of  the  bulb.    On  sending  an  dec- 
trie  current  across  this  junction  from  the  antimony 
to  the  bismuth  an  increase  of  temperature  was  pro- 
duced.   On  sending  it  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  bismuth  to  the  antimony  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture was  produced.    In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  pro^ 
duced  in  the  metals  by  the  liberation  of  heat  due  to 
the  passage  of  the  dectric  current  through  the  mass 
Lenz'scx-   of  the  metal,   Lenz   modified  this  experiment  by 
Sfcrt***'*'  forming  a  circular  aperture  or  hole  at  a  part  of  the 
junction    of   a   bismuth-antimony  couple,   and   in- 
serted the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  in  the  open- 
ing.   When  the  current  of  a  voltaic  cdl,  consisting 
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of  a  zinc-platinum  couple,  with  about  155  square 
inches  of  surface,  was  passed  from  the  bismuth  to 
the  antimony,  the  temperature  fell  7.2°  F.  In  this 
connection,  Lenz  performed  the  following  extremely 
interesting  experiment.  By  filling  the  circular  hole, 
at  the  soldered  junction  of  the  bismuth-antimony 
couple  above-described,  with  water,  and  covering  all  fjjfzen  by 
the  apparatijs,  excepting  at  the  soldered  point,  with  eflte^!^^*' 
melting  snow,  he  obtained  a  temperature  in  all  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  including  the  water  itself,  of  32° 
F.  Then,  on  the  passage  of  the  current  in  the  proper 
direction,  he  succeeded  in  freezing  the  water  and 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  ice  so  formed  to 
24°  F. 

The  change  of  temperature  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  across  a  thermo-electric  junction,  is 
called  the  Peltier  effect.     This  effect  includes  both  between 
the  case  of  heat  developed  at  the  junction  when  thejndthe 
current  is  crossing  it  in  a  certain  direction,  and  heat 
absorbed,  or  cold  produced  at  such  junction,  when 
the  current  is  passing  in  the  opposite  direction.    The 
Peltier  effect  thus  differs  from  what  is  called  the 
Joule  effect,  which  refers  to  the  heat  produced  in  an 
!clectric  conductor  on  the  passage  of  the  current, 
arising  from  the  resistance  which  the  conductor  of- 
fers to  such  passage ;  viz.,  the  Peltier  effect  is  reversi- 
ble; i.e.,  the  current  heating  the  junction  when  pass- 
ing in  one  direction,  and  cooling  it  when  passing  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  in  the  Joule  effect  it  is  not  re- 
versible, the  same  amount  of  heat  being  developed  in 
a  conductor  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  current  iji^^^^^j^ 
passes  through  it     Moreover,  in  the  Peltier  effect  Jj^^'ntof 
the  heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  amount  ofJS^'^ 
current  passing,  so  that  if  the  current  be  doubled,  JSd^hc***^ 
the  heat   produced  by   the  Peltier  effect   will   be^^"*"****^ 
doubled;  while  in  the  Joule  effect,  the  heat  is  pro- 
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portional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  so  that  if  the 
current  be  doubled  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by 
Ae  Joule  effect  will  be  increased  fourfold. 

Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  thus  speaks  of  reversible  and 
irreversible  heat,  in  his  "Modern  Views  of  Elec- 
tricity" : 

"In  a  simple,  homogeneous  piece  of  metal  the  heat 
produced  by  a  current  is  utterly  independent  of  di- 
^JSbic  rection:  it  is  called  irreversible  heat;  it  is  propor- 
J?^eSbie  tional  to  the  square  of  the  current  strength,  as  Joule 
^**^*  showed.  But  at  a  junction  of  different  substances, 
or  even  at  a  junction  of  the  same  substance  in  two 
different  states — ^two  different  temperatures,  for  ex- 
ample,— in  addition  to  the  irreversible  heat  pro- 
duced by  mere  resistance  there  is  reversible  heat  pro- 
duction, one  which  changes  sign  with  the  direction 
of  the  current,  so  that  the  current  one  way  actually 
tends  to  cool  the  junction  instead  of  heating  it. 
With  care  this  may  be  got  to  overpower  and  mask 
the  irreversible  heat,  and  a  junction  may  be  cooled 
and  water  frozen  by  steadily  passing  a  moderate  cur- 
rent in  the  right  direction  across  it.  This  curious  ef- 
fect was  discovered  by  Peltier. 

"It  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  fact  of 
thermo-electricity.    Its  meaning  is  that  something  in 
Thermo-     the  mctals  at  the  junction  is  helping  to  propel  the 
contact      current  along;  doing  work  in  fact,  and  consuming 
^^^'        its  own  heat  in  the  process.    The  vibratory  motion 
of  the  molecules  is  getting  used  up  in  propelling  elec- 
tricity.   The  contact  force  is  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  current. 

"If  the  current  be  reversed,  it  will  be  driven 
against  the  force  of  the  molecules,  and  an  extra 
amount  of  heat  will  be  added  to  the  irreversible  or 
frictional  generation  of  heat. 

"This  thermal  evidence  of  contact  force,  tinnigfa 
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the  most  direct,  was  not  the  earliest  discovered. 
The  earliest  known  fact  in  thermo-electricity  wasJ^iSSS 
that  in  a  complete  circuit  of  different  metals  a  cur-  foiS?^^ 
rent  could  be  excited  by  having  the  parts  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures;  manifestly  because  these  con- 
tact forces  we  have  been  speaking  of  change  with 
temperature — some  increasing,  others  decreasing. 
They  are  accurately  balanced  in  a  circuit  of  uniform 
temperature,  but  they  have  a  resultant  whenever 
the  temperature  is  not  uniform,  and  this  resultant 
propels  the  current  discovered  by  Seebeck." 

The  Peltier  effect  may  be  shown  experimentally 
as  follows :    A  bar  of  bismuth  B,  and  a  bar  of  anti- 


FlG.  147.— Peltier's  Ctoit,  for  experimentally  demonstratioff  both  the  Peltier 
changes  of  temperature  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  across  ther  mo 
electric  junctions  and  the  Seebeck  effect  of  producing  thermo-electric  currents- 
by  such  changes  of  temperature. 

mony  A,  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  soldered  together  at  their  junc- 
tions as  shown  in  Fig.  147.  One  set  of  the  free  eitds 
is  connected  by  means  of  conducting  wires  to  a  gal- mStwith 
vanometer  G,  and  the  opposite  set  similarly  con-cJo*.'* 
nected  by  means  of  conducting  wires  to  a  single 
voltaic  cell  C.  This  cell  is  so  connected  that  it  sends 
a  current  through  the  circuit  across  the  thermo 
junction  in  such  a  direction  as  to  develop  heat.  This 
heat  in  its  turn  will  cause  a  thermo-electric  current 
to  be  set  up,  which  will  pass  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  and  will  deflect  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  in  a  certain  direction.     But,  if 
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the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  cdl  be  reversed, 
cold  will  be  produced  by  its  passage  across  the 
thermo-electric  junction,  and  the  thermo-electric 
current  produced  by  such  cold  will  now  flow 
through  the  circuit  connected  with  the  galvanom- 
eter, in  the  opposite  direction,  as  will  be  indicated 
by  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  its  former  movement. 

If  a  rod  of  iron  or  zinc  be  unequally  heated,  a 
Scrt!**"  current  of  thermo-electricity  will  thereby  be  gen- 
erated, which  will  flow  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder 
parts  of  the  circuit.  In  the  case  of  an  unequally 
heated  bar  of  copper  the  direction  of  such  thermo- 
electric currents  is  reversed.  The  effects  thus 
produced  in  unequally  heated  metallic  circuits  are 
called  Thomson  eflFects.  It  follows,  as  a  result  of 
the  Thomson  eflFect,  that  when  an  electric  current 
is  sent  through  a  copper  conductor  from  the  part 
that  is  heated  to  the  part  that  is  cooled,  it  meets 
with  an  electro-motive  force  that  opposes  its  pass- 
age, and,  therefore,  develops  heat  energy;  and  that 
when  it  passes  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is, 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot  part  of  the  copper  conduc- 
tor, it  absorbs  heat. 


IV 
SOME   OTHER    ELECTRIC    SOURCES 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

HEAT   CELLS.      LIGHT   CELLS 

'These  various  attempts  to  solve  the  fascinating  ptohUm  of 
the  direct  production  of  electrical  energy  from  caxiwn  are  very 
interesting  from  the  scientific  standpoint;  but  the  results  are 
discouraging,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  appear  to  be 
so  numerous  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  great 
hope  that  commercial  success  will  be  achieved»  at  least  at 
present"— Primary  Batteries:   W.  R.  Coopki 

WE  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  no 
primary  voltaic  cell  can  compete  with^J^? 
the  dynamo  electric  machine  in  the  eco-J*,^ 
nomical  production  of  electric  current,  since,  in  the^SSrite 
voltaic  cell  we  burn  zinc  in  a  costly  acid,  while  in°^*^**- 
the  case  of  the  steam  engine  which  drives  the  dyna- 
mo we  burn  coal  in  air. 

The  steam  engine,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
efficient device  for  producing  energy  from  the  burn- 
ing of  coal  in  air.     W.  R.  Cooper  estimates  that,  The  voltaic 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  a  goodmor^effi- 

«..  1*  .•  «.  •  «« cient  device 

modem  steam-driven  generating  plant,  running  all  than  the 
day,  such  as  is  employed  in  electric  lighting  stations  engine, 
for  driving  the  dynamos,  the  efficiency  is  not  ^pt  to 
be  more  than  6  per  cent,  that  is,  94  per  cent  of  the 
energy  of  the  coal  is  lost  or  expended  elsewhere, 
and  only  6  per  cent  appears  in  the  shape  of  electric 
energy;  for,  in  a  steam-driven  dynamo  plant,  there 
are  several  conversions  before  the  heat  energy  is 

(42t) 
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converted  into  chemical  energy,  while  in  the  vol- 
taic cell  there  is  but  one.    It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  ensure  a  far  higher  effi- 
ciency of  the  voltaic  cell.    W.  R.  Cooper  discusses 
this  question  at  length  in  his  book  on  "Primary 
Batteries."    He  considers  the  case  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery such  as  would  be  required  at  a  central  station 
for  operating  lighting  apparatus,  assuming  it  to  con- 
sist of  lOO  cells  capable  of  producing  a  difference  of 
electric  pressure  of  lOO  volts,  and  of  supplying  i,ooo 
amperes.    He  finds,  after  making  proper  allowances 
for  the  different  sources  of  loss,  that,  nevertheless, 
it  is  possible  for  such  a  battery  to  have  an  efficiency 
as  high  as  73  J/^  per  cent.    At  first  sight,  therefore, 
it  would  appear  that  such  a  voltaic  battery  should 
thc*SiUve  readily  be  able  to  compete  with  the  steam-driven 
li  cqSS***  dynamo  in  the  cost  of  electric  current  produced.    Un- 
2f  So>  ^    fortunately,  however,  the  cost  for  a  given  amount 
?2?tofc  iJit-  of  electricity  delivered,  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
asLm-     efficiency,  but  also  on  the  cost  of  the  materials  em- 
dJSamo      ployed,  on  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  hand- 
^  °'        ling  of  the  apparatus,  and  on  the  interest  on  the 
money  expended  for  the  apparatus,  so  that,  even 
with  a  much  higher  efficiency  of  the  voltaic  cell,  the 
cost  of  producing  by  its  means  a  certain  quantity 
of  electricity  is  very  much  higher  than  the  cost  of 
producing  the  same  quantity  by  the  ordinary  steam- 
driven  dynamo. 

It  is  a  necessary  condition  that  the  material  which 
is  consumed  in  the  electroMe  of  a  voltaic  cell:  i.e.. 

Conditions     ,.  -  .-  ,,  ^     •     , 

for  cheap  the  zmc,  Or  the  material  correspondmg  to  the  zmc, 
'  that  is,  the  material  which  is  electro-positive  in  the 
liquid,  should  be  cheap.  Moreover,  it  should  be  as 
highly  electro-positive  as  possible,  and  should  be 
capable  of  being  used  in  connection  with  an  electro- 
negative element,  which  is  as  highly  electro-negative 
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as  possible,  so  that  the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  cell  should  be 
large.  While  the  cost  of  such  negative  material  is  of 
importance,  nevertheless,  if  such  material  can  be  em- 
ployed without  becoming  commercially  useless,  its 
cost  is  not  a  matter  of  such  great  importance. 

Attempts  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  produce 
practical  cells  in  which  coal,  burning  in  air,  shall  c^snnJiv 
replace  zinc,  burning  in  acid.    Coal  is  cheap,  and  the  *^*"*' 
energy  a  given  quantity  of  coal  liberates  is  compara- 
tively great.     It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  why  at- 
tempts have  recently  been  made  to  produce  voltaic 
cells  of  an  entirely  new  type,  in  which  the  energy  lib- 
erated by  the  burning  coal  can  be  directly  converted 
into  electric  energy.    If  such  attempts  prove  success- 
ful the  efficiency  of  cells  so  constructed  would  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  steam  engine,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  cost  of  construction,  maintenance  of 
the  cell,  and  interest  charges  on  the  same,  do  not  pre- 
vent its  high  efficiency  from  producing  cheap  cur- 
rents.   If,  for  example,  such  cells  could  be  made  to 
produce  currents  whose  relative  cost  as  compared 
with  that  of  dynamos  was  as  73  J4  is  to  12,  then  we 
would  have  such  batteries  producing  electricity  about 
six  times  cheaper  than  it  is  possible  by  the  best 
steam-driven  dynamos  of  to-day;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  steam  engine,  so  far  JJgJJ^^J 
as  its  ability  to  produce  electric  current  is  con-^J^^j^ 
cemed,  must  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  since  it**"^ 
would  then  be  entirely  replaced  by  the  new  battery. 

Cells  of  the  type  we  have  above  referred  to  may 
be  called  carbon-consuming  cells.  They  must  not  be 
confused  with  cells  of  the  Bunsen  or  Grove  type.  In 
carbon-consuming  cells  the  carbon  is  the  positive 
element  in  the  dectrolyte,  since  in  such  cells  the  ca?r- 
bon  is  oxidized  or  consumed,  while  in  the  Bunsen  and 
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Grove  cells  the  carbon  is  the  negative  element  in  the 
electrolyte. 

Both  Becquerel  and  Jablochkoff  have  attempted  to 

SS^-"^   produce  carbon  cells  in  which  rods  of  carbon  are 

cMBuming  dipped  in  baths  of  fused  caustic  potash.     In  the 

so-oiicd    Becquerel  cell  fused  nitre  was  placed  in  platinum 

EESic      vessels,  and  a  sing-Ie  carbwi  rod  was  brought  to  in- 

*^'**       candescence  by  being  dipped  in  the  fused  mass. 

This  combination  produced  an  electro-motive  force 

of  about  half  a  volt.     Another  Becquerel  cell  of  a 

somewhat  similar  form,  and  which  may  be  called 

a  pyro-electric  couple,  consisted  of  a  bar  of  cop- 
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per  and  a  bar  of  iron  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  fused 
glass  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  the  Jablochkoff  cell  the  fused  nitrate  of  potash 

or  soda  was  placed  in  an  iron  vessel,     A  rod  of 

Jablochkoff  carbou  was  immersed  in  the  fused  nitrate.     The 

cMbon  ceu.  gigj^j-^^gg    ^f    jjjc    cell    Consisted    respectively    of 

the    conductors    connected    with    the    iron    vessd 

and  the  cartxMi  rod. 

Editon  In  the  Edison  carbon  cell,  shown  in  Fig.  148,  the 

'  heat  of  the  furnace.  A,  acting  on  the  iron  pot,  B, 
decomposes  certain  oxides,  salts,  or  other  chemical 
compounds,  with  which  it  is  filled.    In  this  manner 
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a  soluUe  ekctrode,  C,  formed  of  carbonaceous  ma- 
terials, is  acted  on  at  high  temperatures.  The  solu- 
ble electrode  rests  on  a  block  of  fire  clay  at  a,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  fused  mass  in  B.  A  cover,  b, 
also  of  fire  clay,  is  provided  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
beat  and  gases  from  D.  The  terminals  or  electrodes 
of  the  cell  are  shown  at  i  and  2,  cwinected  respec- 
tively to  the  iron  body  and  to  the  soluble  electrode. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  products  of  the  reduced  oxides 
may  be  re-oxidized  and  used  over  again. 

C.  J.  Reed  has  shown  that  if  two  pieces  of  Besse- 
mer steel,  cut  from  the  same  bar,  so  as  to  ensure  thettcMcd 
same  molecular  structure  and  chemical  composition, 
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are  immersed  in  a  fused  mass  of  caustic  soda,  they 
will  show  differences  of  electric  potential,  provided 
they  are  unequally  heated.  Reed  assured  this  un- 
equal heating  by  cutting  a  deep  groove,  such  as  is 
shown  at  A,  in  Fig.  149,  which  is  taken  from  Voir 
ume  XV.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers."  The  other  rod  was 
of  equal  diameter  throughout.  When  these  rods 
were  immersed  in  fused  alkali  contained  in  a  vessel 
of  cast-steel,  A  will  acquire  a  temperature  much 
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higher  than  that  of  B,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  B, 
the  heat  is  conducted  away  more  rapidly  than  in  A. 
With  the  differences  of  temperature  so  obtained  an 
electro-motive  force  was  produced  of  something"  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  volt,  under  the  most  favor- 
able cCMiditions.  Generally,  however,  the  values  are 
far  smaller.  Reed  found  that  rods  of  other  ma- 
terials, such  as  carbon,  copper,  and  various  other 
metals,  could  be  substituted  for  steel  rods. 

A  form  of  carbon  cell,  called  the  Jacques  cell, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  150.     This  appears  to  be  a  great 


improvement  over  pre-existing  cells.  It  consists  of 
carbon  combined  with  iron.  The  fused  caustic  soda 
is  contained  in  an  iron  vessel,  I,  which  acts  as  one  of 
the  plates  of  the  cell.  The  carbon,  C,  is  immersed 
in  the  fused  soda.  A  pump  is  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  a  stream  of  air  through  the  fused 
soda.  This  blast  of  air  is  distributed  by  means  of 
the  device  shown  at  R.    The  cell  is  placed  inside  a 
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furnace,  F,  by  means  of  which  a  temperature  of 
about  932°  F.  is  maintained.  The  stream  of  air 
passing  through  the  fused  caustic  soda  in  E  oxidizes 
the  carbon  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  most  of 
which  bubbles  through  the  fused  solution  and  es- 
capes, it  is  claimed,  without  action  on  the  fused 
soda.  This  cell  produces  an  E.M.F.  of  about  one 
yolt,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  fairly  strong 
electric  current.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  ex- 
ists as  to  how  the  E.M.F.  is  produced,  some  as- 
serting that  the  E.M.F.  is  really  a  thermo-electric 
E.M.F.,  the  iron  forming  a  heated  junction,  and 
the  carbon,  cooled  by  the  air,  forming  the  cold  junc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  others  that 
the  E.M.F.  is  the  result  of  a  true  chemical  action  on 
the  carbon  element.  The  Jacques  cell,  unfortu- 
nately, develops  considerable  local  action.  The  ex- 
pensive electrolyte  of  this  cell,  however,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  has  a  short  ThoJLon 
life,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  despite  assertions  to  the  j^qifes 
contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  does  act  sensi-***** 
bly  on  the  fused  soda. 


A  cell  closely  resembling  the  Jacques  cell  is  called 
the  Blumenberg  cell.  This  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  151. 
Here  the  carbon  element,  C,  is  immersed  in  a  fused 
mixture  of  lime,  caustic  soda  and  cryolite,  contained  Biumen. 
in  an  iron  or  copper  vessel,  D,  which  forms  the  other  ccu. 
plate  of  the  cell.  A  stream  of  superheated  steam, 
produced  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  acting  on  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  B,  forced  through  the  fused  elec- 
trolyte, replaces  the  air  in  the  Jacques  cell,  and,  as  in 
that  cell,  acts  on  the  carbon. 

The  important  problem  of  producing  electricity 
directly  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  solved.    The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  so- 
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lution  appear  to  be  great.  If,  however,  this  prcMem 
^^^^  should  ever  be  solved,  it  would  be  difRcult  to  estiimte 
ft^'dtect  the  Tahie  thatwould  thus  be  given  to  theworld.  0»t- 
^^'  sequentfy,  sdentiBc  men  appear  unwilling  to  aban- 
■"^"^     don  efforts  to  solve  it.    Let  us  hope,  discoaraginjr 

as  is  the  outlocJc  to-day,  that  in  the  near  future  some 

more  practical  solution  will  be  pr(^>06ed  than  has 

been  heretofore. 

S'llSr''"      We  have  seen  that  mechanical,  chemical,   and 
*<^Sc  '""^  thermal  energy  can  be  converted  into  ekctric  energy. 


Tig.  iji.— BlumcBtwrE  Heat  Cell.    Kotc  the  mcaoi  proTided  foi  tb* 

We  will  now  show  that  the  energy  of  light  is  also 
capaUe  of  being  converted  into  electric  energy. 

As  early  as  1840,  Becquerel  constructed  a  cell 
Becquerci'i  foTmcd  of  platiuum  platcs,  immersed  in  an  alkaline 
Sni^tt^iL  solution.  This  cdl  consisted  of  a  dark  box,  black- 
ened on  the  inside,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflection  of 
light,  and  divided  into  two  compartments  by  means 
of  a  thin  membraneous  partition.  When  sunlight 
was  allowed  to  fall  on  one  of  the  platinum  [dates  the 
ilhrniined  plate  thereby  became  negativdy  electri- 
fied as  compared  with  the  liqoid.     When  the  alka- 
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line  solution  was  replaced  by  an  acid  solution,  the 
illumined  plate  became  positively  electrified  as  com- 
pared with  the  liquid.  That  these  effects  were  not 
caused  by  the  heat  accompanying  the  light,  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  action  could  be  observed 
when  the  plate  was  illumined  by  any  colored  light  in 
the  spectrum  except  violet,  blue  and  indigo  rays. 
The  best  results  were  obtained*  by  the  action  of  vio- 
let light.  This  is  interesting  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  we  have  already  said  concerning  woSuigbt 
the  effects  of  violet  light,  cither  as  to  the  influence  oStef^* 
this  light  has  in  starting  disruptive  electric  dis- 
charges, or  as  to  the  effects  alleged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it  in  magnetizing  a  steel  needle.  Becque- 
rel  also  showed,  when  the  metallic  plates  in  the  cell 
above  referred  to  were  covered  with  such  photo-* 
graphic  chemical  substances  as  silver  chloride  or 
bromide,  that  at  the  moment  these  substances  are  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  light,  well-marked  electric 
currents  are  produced. 

In   1873,  Willoughby  Smith  called  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  J.  A.  Mayhew,  of  the  power  that 
light  possesses  of  greatly  changing  the  electric  re-ggt^^ 
sistance  of  a  non-metallic  element  named  selenium,  wstance  of 

■elenlum. 

This  element  is  somewhat  allied  to  sulphur,  and  was 
discovered  by  the  chemist  Berzelius,  in  a  red  de- 
posit found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lead  chambers  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Simi- 
lar properties  are  possessed  by  telurium,  though  in 
a  smaller  degree. 

Selenium  occurs  in  two  different  forms;  viz.,  in 
the  vitreous  form,  and  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  ^^c  re- 
red  powder.     Fused  vitreous  selenium  possesses  anJjJ^SSa?' 
extremely  high  electrical  resistance,  a  rod  of  a  given 
area    of    cross-section    and    length    having    some 
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38,ooo,ooo,cxx)  times  the  resistance  of  a  copper  rod 
of  equal  length  and  area  of  cross-section. 

The  curious  property  possessed  by  selenium  of  hav- 
ing' its  electric  resistance  lowered  by  light  has  caused 
numerous  investigations  to  be  made  with  the  idea  ol 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  reason  for  strch  changes. 
We  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  these  investigations^ 
In  1877,  Messrs;  Adams  &  Day  poNfehed  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  for  that  year,  the  re- 
sults of  numerous  experiments  they  had  nrade  m 
this  direction.     As  a  result  of  these  investigatiocw 
SSdSi-     they  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  electric  condoc- 
Mtemum  a  tivity  of  sclenium  differed  from  the  electric  conduc- 
SStroi^c  tivity  of  metallic  conductors,  partaking  of  that  kind 
con  ucuon  ^|  couduction  which  occurs  when  electric  current* 
pass  through  conducting  liquids  called  electroljrte^ 
in  which  the  liquid  is  decomposed  by  the  passage  of 
the  current.     In  other  words,  that  this  conduction 
was  electrolytic  conduction,  and  not  metallic  con- 
duction. 

In  1885,  C.  E.  Fritts,  of  New  York,  conducted  a 
series  of  investigations,  which  resuked  in  the  pro- 
duction of  selenium  cells  much  more  effective  and 
more  sensitive  to  light  than  those  heretofore  pro- 
duced. In  the  Fritts  cell,  the  selenium  was  formed 
Method      in  very  thin  plates,  tmdcr  circumstances  that  caused 

employed 

by  Pritts    the  Opposite  faces  of  the  plates  to  become  polarized^ 
selenium     or  to  cxist  in  different  electrical  conditions.     This 

cells 

was  accomplished  by  pouring  melted  selenium  00  a 
very  thin  plate  of  some  metal  with  which  it  could 
enter  into  a  kind  of  chemical  combination,  at  least 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  it  to  adhere  to  the 
plate.  In  this  manner  the  selenium  plate  is  pro- 
vided with  a  backing  of  good  coni&icting  metal, 
and  therefore   has   its   clectiric  mistanjce   greatly 
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decreased.  While  the  plate  was  cooling,  and,  con- 
sequently, undergoing  gystallization,  it  was  sub- 
jected to  pressure  applied  against  a  plate  of  steel, 
or  some  other  metal  with  which  it  could  not  enter  of'tST**** 
into  combination.  By  these  means,  on  the  removal  Tfum^iiS: 
of  the  steel  plate,  Fritts  obtained  a  thin  plate  of 
selenium  in  a  granular  or  crystalline  condition,  uni- 
formly polarized  as  regards  the  condition  of  its 
opposite  faces,  and  fairly  conducting  by  reason  of 
the  metallic  backing  provided  by  the  thin  sheet  of 
metal  with  which  it  entered  into  partial  combination. 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  non-adherent  plate  of 
steel  was  removed  from  the  free  selenium  surface, 
this  surface  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  gold,  so 
thin  as  to  readily  permit  light  to  pass  through  it, 
and  so  fall  on  the  free  selenium  surface. 

Selenium  cells  as  prepared  by  Fritts  are,  it  is 
claimed,  far  more  sensitive  to  light,  and  produce  g^^pj^" 

better  results,  than  those  made  by  any  pre-existing  ^^si^SSeM 
process.  When  compared  with  cells  prepared  by  ^2*'*"' 
Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  which  were,  probably,  the  best 
of  pre-existing  cells,  the  following  results  were 
obtained.  While  the  Siemens  cells  were  some  14.8 
times  more  conducting  in  sunlight  than  in  the  dark, 
those  made  by  the  Fritts  process  were  337  times 
more  conducting  in  light  than  in  the  dark. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  by  the  Fritts 
process,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cell  be  protected 
from  light  when  not  in  use.     It  must  not,  however,  Rest  ncces- 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  cells  act  best  when  proper 
but  little  used.     On  the  contrary,  the  best  results  selenium 
are  obtained  when  the  cells  are  in  daily  use,  pro- 
vided necessary  intervals  of  rest  are  given  to  them. 

The  Fritts  selenium  cell  is  subject  to  a  marked 
decrease  in  electric  resistance.    It  sometimes  changes 
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from  a  high  resistance  of  200,000  ohms  to  the  value 
SriSSce  o^  but  a  few  ohms.  The  cdl  is  most  sensitive  to 
^^um  M&ht  when  its  nonnal  resistance  is  high.  A  cell 
*^'  whose  resistance  has  become  abnormally  low  can  be 

restored  to  its  ordinary  resistance ;  i.e.,  to  its  ability 
to  act  as  a  selenium  cell,  by  the  passage  of  an  alter- 
nating current  through  it. 

In  a  series  of  investigations  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  pub- 
Bidweirs    lished  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  Sep- 
gatioM.      tember,    1895,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
electric  conductivity  of  selenium  depends  principally 
upon  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  selenium,  and 
that  such  impurities  consist  principally  of  metallic 
selenides,  such,  for  example,  as  a  selenide  of  copper. 
He  also  concludes  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  these  selenides  that  the  plate  conducts  electro- 
lytically,  the  action  of  light  being  to  increase  the 
ease  with  which  the  selenium  enters  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  metals.     He  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  specific  resistance  of  selenium,  that  is, 
its  resistance  per  unit  of  length  and  area  of  cross- 
Action  of    section,  is  very  high,  and  that  it  is  not  by  prolonged 
Jliid^n-  heating  that  a  mass  of  selenium  is  made  better 
p?McS?e  of  conducting,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  contact 
selenides.    ^j^j^  ^  platc  of  mctal,  such  as  copper,  with  which  it 
can  enter  into  combination.     In  order  to  test  this 
conclusion,  he  found  that  a  selenium  cell,  the  plates 
of  which  contained  a  mechanical  admixture  of  3% 
of  the  selenide  of  copper,  would  produce  a  cell  which 
acted  better,  both  as  r^ards  conductivity,  and  sen- 
sitiveness to  light,  than  another  cell  made  from 
ordinary    selenium,    that   had    been    annealed    for 
abSSbSS    several  hours,  while  not  in  contact  with  a  substance 
fc^po?ous   with    which    it    could    combine.      He    finds    that 
SSSim*  crystalline    selenium    is    porous,    and    is    capable 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air^  and  believes 
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that   this    moisture   acts   to    decrease   the   electric 
resistance. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  hght  is  an  electro-magnetic 
radiation,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  similarity 
between  the  decrease  that  occurs  in  the  electric 
resistance  of  a  selenium  plate  on  exposure  to  sun- 
light, and  the  decrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  coherer 
employed  in  the  receiving  apparatus  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  this  de- 
crease in  resistance  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  by  the  coherence  of 
the  metallic  filings  of  the  coherer.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  suggestion,  and,  we  believe,  no  ex- 
perimental evidence  has  been  adduced  in  its  favor. 

Photo-electric  cells,  of  the  Fritts  type,  can  be  made  Photo- 
to  act  as  electric  generators,  and  can  be  coupled  LSteries. 
together  in  multiple  as  photo-electric  batteries. 
Such  photo  batteries  will  produce  electric  currents 
by  mere  exposure  to  light.  These  currents  result 
as  a  conversion  of  light  energy  into  electric  energy, 
the  current  immediately  appearing  as  soon  as  the 
light  falls  on  the  face  of  the  cell,  and  disappearing 
as  soon  as  the  light  is  removed. 

The  hieh  resistance  of  the  selenium  cell  makes  „ 

^  How  com- 

it  necessary  to  obtain  a  short  l«igth  of  ^^^^^^^9  ^^^j^ 
together  with  a  great  area  of  cross-section.   By  em-  f^^^J^ 
ploying  very  thin  plates  of  selenium  between  plates  jjj«i«"««» 
of  copper  and  gold,  as  has  already  been  described, 
Fritts  obtained  cells,  the  terminals  of  which  con- 
sisted of  conductors  connected  with  the  plates  of 
gold  and  copper.     The  decrease  in  the  resistance 
of  a  selenium  cdl  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Fig.  152.     Here  the  selenium 
is  placed  in  a  thin  layer  between  two  brass  wires. 
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Q  and  h.  By  ctHinecting  the  ends  of  a  to  the 
metal  plate  d  d,  and  the  ends  of  the  &  to  the  metal 
plate  c  c,  there  is  ensured  a  comparatively  great 
extent  of  selenium  coupled  with  small  thickness. 

U"of»^     Selenium  cells  are  suitable  for  use  in  connection 

ioUie^w-  with  the  photophone,  an  instnmient  by  means  of 

which  conversation  can  be  carried  on  along  rays 


of  light.     We  will  describe  this  instrument  in  con- 
nection with  the  telephone  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

Tlie  fact  that  a  selenium  cell  is  capable  of  trans- 
,  iforming  the  energy  of  light  direct  into  electric 
fti^mtia  energy,  has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a 
photometer,  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  any 
source.  Photometers  are  employed  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  ascertain  whether  the  intensity  of  the  electric 
or  gas  light,  sold  by  different  companies  to  con- 
sumers, comes  up  to  the  l^al  requirements.  In 
the  selenium  photometer  the  intensity  of  the  light 
is  measured  by  permitting  the  light  to  fall  on  the 


irricd  lo  Ihe  Vlirk  where  Ihe  L 
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surface  of  a  photo-electric  cell,  and  then  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  the  current  so  produced  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  through 
whose  coils  this  current  has  been  caused  to  pass. 
In  another  form  of  selenium  photometer  the  inten- 
sity of  an  unknown  source  of  light  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  standard  light,  by  comparing  the 
strength  of  the  photo-electric  current  produced  by 
each,  by  means  of  the  deflections  they  respectively 
cause  in  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer. 


Automatic 


The  photo-electric  cell  has  been  employed  in  a 
variety  of  automatic  apparatus.  Among  such  mayph^ 
be  mentioned  an  automatic  regulator  for  maintain-  S^Sor 
ing  constant  the  intensity  of  an  electric  light  pro-ugSt?^** 
duced  by  an  incandescent  lamp,  operated  by  a  battery 
current.  The  battery  furnishing  the  lighting  cur- 
rent is  provided  with  a  switch,  whose  movement  in 
one  direction  under  the  action  of  a  spring,  increases 
the  strength  of  the  battery  current,  and  whose  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  under  the  action  of  an 
electro-magnet,  decreases  the  current  strength  by 
the  introduction  of  electric  resistances  into  its  circuit.  ^ 
The  electro-magnet  is  operated  by  photo-electnc  electric 
currents  generated  by  the  light  from  the  lamp  falling 
on  the  face  of  a  photo-electric  cell.  If  now  matters 
are  so  arranged  that  when  the  light  is  of  the  de- 
sired amount,  the  spring  and  the  electro-magnet 
balance  each  other,  the  switch  is  unaffected;  but  if 
too  much  light  is  produced,  then,  the  photo-electric 
current  being  increased,  the  electro-magnet  so  moves 
the  switch  as  to  decrease  the  current ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  amount  of  light  becomes  too  feeble, 
the  spring  moves  the  switch  so  as  to  increase  the 
current.  In  this  way  an  automatic  regulation  of  the 
voltaic  battery  is  effected,  so  that  the  light  it  produces 
remains  constant. 
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Another  curious  device  obtained  by  means  of  the 
photo-electric  cell  takes  the  form  of  an  apparatus 
sometimes  called  the  selenium  eye,  from  the  fact 
that,  like  the  human  eye,  it  can  automatically  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  light  that  passes  through  it. 
As  is  well  known,  the  human  eye  is  capable  of 
^enium  ^^g  regulating  the  quantity  of  light  that  enters  it, 
by  an  automatic  opening  and  closing  of  the  pupil. 
If  too  much  light  enters  the  eye  the  pupil  contracts ; 
if  too  little  enters  it,  the  pupil  dilates,  or  opens,  so 
that  the  amount  of  light  is  maintained  approximately 
constant.  Now,  in  the  artificial  selenium  eye,  a 
shutter  is  so  devised  as  to  be  able,  by  the  movements 
of  an  electro-magnet,  to  be  opened  and  closed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  A  selenium  cell  is  placed  inside 
a  chamber  provided  with  such  a  shutter.  If  too  much 
light  enters  this  chamber,  the  photo-electric  current 
thereby  produced  causes  the  electro-magnet  to  par- 
•efenium  tially  close  the  shutter.  If  too  little  light  enters  the 
Automatic  chamber,  the  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  photo- 
olSatS™  electric  current  permits  a  spring  connected  with  the 
electro-magnet  to  partially  open  the  shutter,  and 
thus  let  in  more  light. 

Another  very  curious  device  is  found  in  the 
selenium  burglar-alarm,  in  which  a  burglar  auto- 
matically reveals  his  presence  in  a  buildine:  at  nigfht 
burglar  by  meaus  of  electric  currents  generated  by  the  light 
of  his  dark  lantern  falling  on  the  face  of  a  photo- 
electric cell.  The  current  produced  in  this  manner 
is  caused  to  sound  an  alarm  in  a  neighboring  police 
station,  the  burglar  thus  unwittingly  calling  the 
police  to  arrest  him. 

We  will  mention  but  one  more  of  a  number  of 
equally   curious   applications   of   the  photo-electric 


alarm. 
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cell.  This  consists  of  a  device  for  automatically 
turning  on  an  electric  light,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
and  turning  it  off  at  the  approach  of  day.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet  operated  d^'tSS*'*^ 
by  the  photo-electric  currents  produced  by  light,  JJ^Sh. 
the  increasing  light  of  day  producing  a  current  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  open  a  switch,  thus  cutting  off  the 
electric  light,  while  the  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the 
current,  on  the  approach  of  night,  permits  a  spring 
to  close  such  circuit  and  light  the  lamp. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

SOME  OTHER   FORMS  OF   CELLS 

"Lippmann  has  observed  that  the  capillary  effects  mani- 
fested between  mercury  and  acidulated  water  depend  on  the 
difference  of  potential  of  the  two  liquids,  and  conversely  that 
the  difference  of  potential  of  the  liquids  is  modified  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  surface  of  contact  is  changed  by  external 
forces." — Electricity  and  Magnetism:    Mascart  and  Joubert 

N  addition  to  the  various  electric  cells  already  de- 
scribed for  producing  electric  current  by  the 
conversion  of  chemical,  thermal  or  luminous 
energy  into  electric  energy,  there  are  a  number  of 
Sfin  ?hSm-  other  cells  that  it  will  be  well  to  describe,  before 
^^ndu^t    leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  of  the  generation  of 
*'^"'*         the  electric  current. 

It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  when  two 
liquids  of  different  densities,  which  are  capable  of 
mixing  with  each  other,  are  placed  in  vessels  com- 
municating by  means  of  a  porous  wall  or  parti- 
osmose,  or  tiou,  through  which  both  liquids  can  pass,  that  the 
mSciiTg  of   mixing  will  take  place  equally  through  the  separating 
tS-ou^a^  wall.    This,  however,  is  not  so.    A  greater  quantity 
peraieabic  of  ouc  of  the  Hquids  than  of  the  other  will  pass,  so 
that,  although  their  upper  surfaces  were  on  the  same 
level,  or  equal  at  the  start,  the  level  of  one  of  the 
liquids  soon  rises  considerably  above  that  of  the 
other.    This  phenomenon  is  called  osmose. 

If  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  be  placed  in  a 
moist  pig's  bladder,  B,  Fig.  153,  the  neck  of  which 
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is  securely  fastened  to  a  straight  glass  tube,  T,  and 
tlie  bladder  be  then  immersed  in  a  vessel,  V,  of  pureSiSSJ^l 
water,  so  that  the  level  of  the  sugar  and  water  in^^^ 
the  glass  tube  is  the  same  as  the  level  of  the  pure*"'"""' 
water  in  the  glass  vessel,  the  liquids  will  begin  to 
mix  by  osmose,  the  sugar  and  water  passing  through 
the  pores  of  the  bladder  into  the  pure  water  in  the 
outer  vessel,  and  the  pure  water  passing  into  the 


sugar  and  water  in  the  bladder.  The  latter  current, 
however,  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  surface  of  the  liquid  gradually  mounting  in 
the  glass  tube  to  some  point,  S,  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  glass  vessel. 

Porret  found  that  when  a  fairly  strong  electric  Por«i^« 
current  is  sent,  under  the  above  circumstances,  o^^S'c 
through  a  porous  partition  from  one  liquid  to  the 
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Other,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  carried  mechanically 
along  with  the  current,  so  that  the  level  rises  on  the 
side  toward  which  the  electric  current  flows.    Since 
the  current  flows  from  the  positive  to  the  n^jative 
terminal,  the  higher  level  of  the  liquid  will  be  found 
on  the  side  connected  with  the  negative  terminal; 
mS^tZ"  t.^.i  more  liquid  will  be  found  on  the  side  connected 
Z^^w    with  the  cathode,  than  on  the  side  connected  with 
Squwi      the  anode.     This  phenomenon  is  called  electric  os- 
mose, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
osmose,  above  referred  to.     The  difference  in  the 
liquid  levels  so  produced  is  most  marked  in  cases 
where  poorly  conducting  liquids  are  employed,  such 
as  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  and  alcohol. 

As  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  Quincke,  in 
1859,  discovered  that  when  one  of  the  liquids  in 
the  preceding  device  is  forced,  by  pressure,  through 
djsrov^ofthe  porous  partition,  or  diaphragm,  as  it  is  some- 
currents,  times  called,  electric  currents  are  thereby  produced. 
These  currents  are  called  diaphragm  currents.  The 
electro-motive  forces  produced  in  this  way  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  liquids  employed,  on  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  diaphragm  is  composed,  and  on 
the  amount  of  the  pressure  that  forces  the  liquid 
through  the  pores  of  the  diaphragm;  Electromotive 
forces  as  great  as  nine  volts  can  be  obtaiited  by  forc- 
ing water  under  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  through  a  plate  of  sulphur.  Here,  then, 
we  have  another  electric  source  in  which  mechanical 
energy  is  changed  into  electric  energy,  a  portion  of 
the  energy  required  to  force  the  liquid  through  Its 
pores  in  the  diaphragm  appearing  as  electric  energy. 

The  phenomena  of  diaphragm  currents  and  elec- 
tric osmose  are  connected  with  the  passage  of  liquids 
through  the  short  capillary  or  line,  hair-like  tubes 
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that  form  the  pores  of  the  diaphragms.    Lippmann, 
Dewar,  and  others,  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  ii5^Dcw2r 
electric  and  mechanical  effects  produced  in  capillary  cSrJ^u"^ 
tubes  under  certain  conditions,  and  have  studied  the  CPfprch^R 
conditions  under  which  the  passage  of  electric  cur-lftough 
rents  sets  up  a  flow  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes,  SEw,*^ 
and,  conversely,  the  forced  flow  of  liquids  through 
capillary  tubes  sets  up  electric  currents. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  below  a  sur- 
face of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  electro- 
motive forces  are  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
mercury  and  the  acid  solution,  so  that  certain  differ-  e!m'.f/8 
ences  of  electric  pressures  are  produced  between  the  Ey  nlireury 
mercury  and  the  acid  solution.     The  two  surf  aces,  i^Shitc 
however,  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  but  areSlJ!*""* 
separated  by  a  very  small  space.    Consequently,  the 
globule  of  mercury,  and  the  liquid  which  surrounds 
it,  act  as  a  minute  Leyden  jar,  or  condenser,  the  ca- 
pacity of  which,  though  small,  is  definite.     The 
globule  of  mercury  possesses  a  certain  surface  ten- 
sion, which  may  be  varied  mechanically  either  by 
shaking  the  globule,  or  by  moving  it  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  any  of  these  changes  will  alter  the 
capacity  of  the  miniature  Leyden  jar.    The  passage 
of  an  electric  current  will  also  cause  a  variation  ingiobuies 
the  surface  tension,  that  will  be  accompanied  by  agenenuon. 
movement  of  the  globule.    The  device,  therefore,  is 
capable  of  converting  either  mechanical  energy  into 
electric  energy,  or  electric  energy  into  mechanical 
energy. 

If  an  iron  wire  be  dipped  below  the  surface  of,, 

Mcfcury 

the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  referred  to  above,  so  as?io»>uic,. 

^  lit/.  automatic 

to  just  touch  the  globule  of  mercury  on  one  side,  «|j2Slcr 
a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  globule,  due  to  dif- 
ferences of  potential  caused  by  contact,  will  take 
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place,  the  globule  becoming  more  rounded.  This 
change  causes  the  globule  to  draw  itself  away  from 
the  wire,  thus  breaking  contact  with  it.  The  glob- 
ule then  is  flattened  out  by  gravity  and  again  touch- 
ing the  wire,  alters  in  shape  and  thus  again  breaks 
its  circuit  In  this  manner  an  automatic  opening 
and  closing  of  the  circuit  will  thus  be  set  up  and 
maintained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In- 
terrupters for  automatically  opening  and  closing 
an  electric  circuit  have  been  constructed  on  similar 
principles. 

Very  sensitive  capillary  electrometers  have  been 
devised  by  Lippmann,  Dewar,  and  others,  on  the 
above  principle.  Dewar's  form  of  such  an  electrom- 
eter is  shown  in  Fig.    154.     Here,  a  horizontal 


Great  sen- 
sibility of 
capillary 
electrom- 
eters. 


Fig.  X  54. —Dewar's  Capillary  Electrometer. 

glass  tube  has  its  free  ends  immersed  in  two  ves- 
sels, M  and  N,  filled  with  mercury,  and  is  itself  filled 
with  mercury,  except  the  small  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  shown  at  B.  If  an  electric  cur- 
rent be  sent  through  the  tube  by  means  of  the  cott- 
ducting  wires  that  are  shown  dipping  into  ti» 
mercury  in  the  two  vessels,  a  movement  of  the 
drop  of  acid  will  take  place  toward  the  negative 
pole  of  the  circuit.  Where  the  electro-motive  force 
employed  does  not  exceed  one  volt,  the  amount  of 
these  movements  increases  with  the  value  of  the 
electro-motive  forces  applied,  so  that  the  apparatus 
is  capable  of  being  used  as  an  electrometer.  Electro- 
capillary  electrometers  are  so  exceedingly  seositiTe 
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that  they  are  capable  of  measuring  the  one-ten-thou- 
sandth  of  a  volt. 

A  form  of  capillary  electrometer  devised  by  Lipp- 
mann  is  shown  in  Fig.  155.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
tube,  A,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  of  very  fine 
bore  or  internal  diameter;  i.e.,  of  capillary  or  hair- J^pg^^'s 
like  dimensions.  This  tube  is  partly  filled  with  mer-«{2^o»- 
cury  and  dipped  below  the  surface  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  B.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
placed  in  B,  and  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 


Fig.  155.— Lippmaim*8  Capillary  Sleetrometer. 

in  the  lower  part  of  B.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  mercury  is  kept  at  a  certain  height,A,  by  the  sur- 
face tension  of  the  mercury  at  the  capillary  or  lower 
end  of  the  glass  tube.  On  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  the  instrument,  by  connection  of  an  electric 
source  with  the  conducting  wires  at  p  and  p',  a  move- 
ment of  the  mercury  column  in  A  will  take  place; 
and,  from  the  extent  of  this  movement  the  value  of 
the  electro-motive  force  can  be  determined. 

Some  experiments  made  in  1855,  by  KrouchkoU,  Krouchkoii 
show  that  when  mercury  is  driven  through  metallic 
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capAlary  tubes,  electric  currents  may  be  prodticed, 
provided  very  high  pressures  are  employed;  i.0., 
pressures  above  fifteen  atmospheres. 

In  1867,  Balsamo  produced  weak  dectric  currents 
by  means  of  what  he  called  a  magneto-chemical  cdl. 
This  cell  consists  of  two  magnetized  steel  bars  of 
the  same  size,  construction,  and  condition  of  sur- 
face, whose  north  and  south  poles  are  respectively 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 


Impulsion 

cell. 


Another  curious  form  of  cell  is  found  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  an  impulsion  cell.  It  consists  of  a 
variety  of  photo-electric  cell  whose  sensitiveness  to 
light  may  be  either  destroyed  or  restored  by  slight 
impulses  given  to  the  plates,  as  by  blows,  taps,  or 
electro-magnetic  impulses.  A  form  of  impulsion 
cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 56.    Here  a  glass  tube,  A  B, 


Fko.  X9&— ISn&pulsioa  Cell,  a  peculiar  variety  of  photo-alecftric  or 

selenium  cell. 

filled  with  methylic  alcohol  is  provided  with  two 
aluminium  plates,  P  and  Q,  connected  to  platinum 
wires  p  and  q,  connected  with  the  terminals  or  elec- 
trodes, A  and  B,  of  the  cell.  The  surface  of  one  of 
the  aluminium  plates,  P,  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  selenium,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light ;.  while  the 
other  plate,  Q,  is  left  as  a  clean  plate  of  aluminium. 
When  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  to  light,  the* 
production  of  a  photo-electro-motive  force  is  indi- 
cated by  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  from  tiie 
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mirror  of  the  dectrometer,  E,  connected  by  conduct- 
ing wires  with  the  terminals  of  the  impulsion  cell.  ^^^ 
If  at  any  time  while  the  cell  is  in  a  sensitive  con- '''''^'"' 
diti(»i,  a  slight  tap,  blow,  or  impulse  be  given  it, 
as  for  example,  by  a  single  gentle  tap,  the  cell  will 
instantly  lose  its  sensitiveness  to  light.  But  if,  after 
resting  in  the  dark  for  an  hour  of  so,  another  slight 
tap  be  given  to  it,  the  cdl  will  again  instantly  regain 
its  sensitiveness  to  light  Thus  opposite  conditions 
or  changes  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner  by  suc- 
cessive taps,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
if  a  disruptive  discharge  be  made  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  an  impulsion  cell,  so  that  the  violet  raysAcUM 
of  the  spark  may  fall  on  the  sensitive  selenium  Hgbt  on  tm- 
plate,  it  will  at  once  restore  the  sensitive  condition 
to  a  cell  that  has  lost  its  sensitiveness. 

There  is  still  another  manner  in  which  electric 
energy  may  be  obtained  from  a  cell  in  which  the  only 
change  that  takes  place  is  a  change  in  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  solutions  in  which  the  electrodes 
dip  or  are  immersed.  Such  a  cell,  called  a  concentra- 
tion cell,  is  shown  in  Fig.  157.  It  consists  of  two 
plates  of  metallic  zinc  immersed  in  concentrated  and 
dilute  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  suitaUe  porous  diaphragm.     Under 
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these  circumstances,  an  electric  current  is  produced, 
whose  direction  is  indicated  hy  the  feathered  arrows. 
During  action  changes  occur  by  means  of  which  the 
dilute  solution  tends  to  become  more  concentrated, 
and  the  concentrated  soluti<Hi  tends  to  become  more 
dilute.  The  exact  manner  in  which  the  electro- 
motive forces  are  produced  in  concentration  cells 
has  not  as  yet  been  fully  determined.  The  E.M.F.'s 
are  not  due  to  chemical  actions  since  no  chemical 


FiQ.  ijS.— Sdlsau'i  Pyro-magoelic  Generator.  M  neb  was  eipected  from  thl« 
device  la  tbe  way  of  cheap  electric  current.  It  hu  tH>w  taken  its  place,  how- 
ever, among  the  many  BimilBT  deviccB  that  have  been  weighed  lathe  balance  af 
actual  trial  and  found  wantiaR. 

solution  occurs  in  either  plate,  the  only  change  being 
in  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid. 

A  generator,  capable  of  producing  electric  cur- 
rents, under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and 
magnetism,  is  shown  in  Fig.  158.  This  generator 
is  an  invention  of  Edison,  and  is  called  the  pyro- 
magnetic  generator.  It  consists  of  an  armature 
formed  of  eight  electro-magnets,  each  of  which  is 
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provided  with  the  usual  coils  of  insulated  wire; 
wrapped  around  cones  of  iron  and  nickel,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  asbestos  paper.  By  means 
of  a  bdt,  acting  on  a  pulley,  this  armature  is  caused 
to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  dectro-magncts.  The 
heat  of  a  fire  in  a  stove  is  caused  to  heat  one-half 
of  the  iron  armature,  by  the  action  of  a  guard  plate 
that,  during  rotation,  cuts  off  the  heat  from  one-half 
of  the  armature.  These  differences  in  temperature 
cause  differences  in  the  quantity  of  magnetic  flux 
that  passes  through  the  coils  of  wire  on  the  armature, 
and  so  produce  electro-motive  forces  therein.  The 
apparatus,  therefore,  operates  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  ordinary  dynamo-electric  machine. 
It  forms  one  of  the  many  devices  that  have  been 
produced  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  electricity  directly 
from  the  burning  of  coal  in  air.  The  pyro-magnetic 
generator  is  unfortunately  not  a  commercial  success* 

Living  animals  and  plants  are  to  be  regarded  as  u^^ 
dcctric  sources.    The  existence  of  electric  currents  in  and  plants 
living  animals  can  readily  be  demonstrated.     WeMunm 
do  not  mean  in  such  special  animals  as  the  electric 
ray,  torpedo  or  eel,  but  all  ordinary  animals.     We 
have  already  seen  how  Galvani  deceived  himself, 
in  believing  that  in  his  famous  experiments  with 
the  frog's  legs,  he  had  actually  demonstrated  the 
existence  of   electric  currents.      Afterward,   how-„    _, 

Bzperl- 

ever,  though  by  other  means,  both  Galvani,  Aldini,  g;°^j°* 
Nobili,  Matteucci,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  others,  ^J^wl 
proved  conclusively  that  electric  currents  exist  in  allj^g^j^ 
living  animals.    Nobili  demonstrated  that  when  theReyj^gJ 
nerves  and  the  muscles  of  a  recently  killed  frog  weretrffj^y,^ 
connected  under  conditions  in  which  no  chemical 
action  was  possible,  an  electric  current  was  produced, 
and  even  made  a  series  battery  of  such  elements,  by 
suitably  connecting  them  so  as  to  augment  the 
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dectromotive  force,  and,  consequently,  increase  the 
total  current  produced. 

Experiments  made  by  Becquerel  and  Matteucci 
demonstrate  that  when  the  musdes  of  living  animals 
are  strcwigly  contracted  electric  currents  are  thereby 
Snteof     produced.     Matteucci  succeeded  in  producing  con- 
Mattcucd   tractions  in  the  muscles  of  a  recently  killed  frog,  by 
Rc^ond.  means  of  electric  currents  produced  by  contractions 
in  the  body  of  a  living  frog.     Du  Bois-Reymond 
also  produced  electric  currents  by  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  his  arms.    By  connecting  the  terminals 
of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  with  saline  solutions 
placed  in  two  glass  vessels,  and  then  dipping  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  in  such  solutions,  after  strong  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  his  arms,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  was  deflected,  showing  that  electric 
currents  were  thereby  produced. 

As  was  quite  natural  in  so  difficult  a  subject,  much 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
electric  currents  present  in  the  bodies  of  healthy  ani- 
mals during  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life.  De  la 
Rive,  who  has  given  this  matter  much  careful  study, 
thus  gives  his  opinion  and  that  of  Matteucci.  It 
will  be  seen  that  De  la  Rive  agrees  only  in  some 
respects  with  the  latter  philoscq)her : 

"It  follows,  from  the  detailed  study,  that  we  have 
just  been  giving,  that  the  body  of  a  living  animal 
on  cauae^*^  may  bc  regarded  as  the  seat  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
SeStricity.  tude  of  clcctric  currents,  the  gfreater  portion  of  them 
having  only  local  circuits ;  it  is  the  derived  portions 
of  these  currents  that  we  succeed  in  collecting  by 
experiment.  But,  when,  by  the  effect  of  the  will, 
or  of  another  cause  acting  directly  upon  the  nerve, 
its  electric  state  is  modified,  the  corresponding  local 
current  is  transformed,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in 
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part,  into  a  current,  the  more  considerable  circuit 
of  which  comprehends  then  the  nerve  and  the  cor- 
responding muscle ;  and  the  effects,  that  we  have  been 
pointing  out,  result  from  it. 

"We  shall  not  quit  this  subject  without  remark- 
ing, that  we  are  led  to  assume  that  the  agent  by 
means  of  which  all  nervous  action  is  exerted  is  elec- 
tricity;  not  an  electricity  created  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  nerve  acts,  but  pre-existing  in  all  the 
organic  particles,  as  it  pre-exists  in  all  the  particles  of 
inorganic  matter.  We  are,  moreover,  forced  to  admit 
that,  under  the  influence  of  life,  these  particles  are 
arranged  in  an  altogether  special  manner,  and  which  ^^i^t 
permits  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  organic  func- ®' ^^'^^'^ 
tions ;  so  that  life  can  not  be  considered  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  electric  nature  and  of  the  arrangement 
of  these  particles,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  their  mode  of  grouping,  and 
consequently  indirectly  of  the  phenomena  that  result 
from  it.  Let  life  indeed  be  taken  away,  and  the 
particles,  still  preserving  their  electric  properties— 
that  is  to  say,  their  polarity, — ^are  grouped  quite  dif- 
ferently, so  as  to  obey  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of  the  forces  that  are  proper  to  them,  and  no  longer 
present  aught  but  the  ordinary  phenomena  that  in- 
organic matter  offers  us. 

"M.  Matteucci,  while  still  recognizing  that  or- 
ganic currents  are  not  due  to  any  exterior  diemical 
action  whatever,  considers  that  we  must  attribute 
them  to  the  chemical  actions  of  the  living  oi^nism. 
It  would,  according  to  him,  be  in  the  chemical  action 
that  must  exist  between  muscular  fibre,  properly  ^SS£i 
so  called,  and  arterial  blood  in  contact  with  it,  and^uMdon 
consequently  in  the  nutritive  life  of  the  tissues,  that"''*^^ 
we  ought  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  currents.     It 
would  be  thus  inherent  in  the  state  of  life  of  the 
^organic  tissues,  and  constantly  connected  with  a 
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difference  in  the  state  and  in  the  nutritive  power  of 
these  tissues,  so  that  the  positive  element  of  the 
organic  pair  would  be  always  represented  by  the  part 

Mattcucd's  of  the  tissue  whose  nutritive  power  is  the  stronger. 

gent  with 'As  is  apparent,  M.  Matteucci  agrees  with  us  in  this 
point,  that  it  is  from  the  vital  force  that  he  makes 
animal  electricity  depend  in  the  first  instance;  only, 
according  to  him,  it  is  only  indirectly  in  compelling 
nutrition  to  operate  that  the  nerves,  intermediate 
between  vital  force  and  the  muscles,  would  develop 
electricity,  whilst,  according  to  us,  the  action  would 
be  more  direct ;  the  transmission  of  vital  action  from 
the  nerves  to  the  muscles  being  brought  about  by 
the  very  electricity  with  which  the  nerves  are  primi- 
tively endowed.  We  shall  in  no  way  contest  the 
part  of  chemical  action  in  the  production  of  animal 
electricity;  but  it  is  not  from  it  that  we  make  the 
first  origin  of  this  electricity  proceed,  which  we 
think,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  be  pre-existent  to  the 
causes  that  determine  its  manifestation,  as  well  in 
the  living  organism  as  when  inorganic  matter  is  in 
question." 

That    electricity   is   produced    in   plants   during 
periods  of  growth,  has  been  proved  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  investigators.    In  1850,  Wartmann  published 
the  following  conclusions  as  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations made  by  him,  extending  over  two  years : 
"i.     Electric  currents  are  to  be  detected  in  all 
on  the  .      parts  of  Vegetables  but  those  furnished  with  isolat- 
P^SSd    ing  substances,  old  bark,  etc.,  etc. 
d5r?ng  "2.     These  currents  occur  at  all  times  and  seasons, 

growth,  and  even  when  the  portion  examined  is  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  plant,  as  long  as  it  continues 
moist. 

"3.     In  the  roots,  stems,  branches,  petioles,  and 
peduncles,  there  exists  a  central  descending,  and  a 


Bark 
currents. 
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periphcrical   ascending   current:     Wartmann   calls 
them  axial  currents. 

"4.  On  connecting,  by  means  of  the  galvanom- 
eter, the  layers  of  the  stem  where  the  liber  and  the 
alburnum  touch,  either  with  the  most  central  parts 
(pith  and  perfect  wood)  or  with  the  most  external 
parts  (young  bark),  lateral  currents  passing  from 
these  layers  to  surrounding  parts  have  been  detected. 

"5.     In  the  leaf  the  current  passes  from  the  lamina  Leaf 
to  the  nerves,  as  well  as  through  the  c«itral  parts  ^""*'* 
of  the  petiole  and  the  stalk. 

"6.  In  the  flowers  the  currents  are  feeble.  They 
are  very  marked  in  the  succulent  fruits,  and  in  some  cuJJSu, 
kinds  of  grain ;  the  currents  from  the  fruits  proceed- 
ing in  most  cases  from  the  superficial  parts  to  the 
adjacent  organs.  The  strength  of  the  current  de- 
pends on  the  season ;  they  are  greatest  in  the  spring, 
when  the  plant  is  bathed  in  sap. 

"7.     Currents  can  also  be  detected  proceeding 
from  the  plant  to  the  soil,  which  is  thus  positive  from  punt 
with  relation  to  it,  and  currents  are  also  manifested 
when  two  distinct  plants  are  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  the  rheometer." 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF   THE    PRODUCTION    OF    MAGNET- 
ISM   BY   ELECTRICITY 

"Fortune,  it  may  be  said,  ceased  to  be  blind  at  the  moment 
when  to  Oersted  was  allotted  the  privilege  of  first  divining 
that  it  was  not  electricity  in  repose,  accumulated  at  the  two 
poles  of  a  charged  battery,  but  electricity  in  movement 
aloi^  a  conductor  by  which  one  of  the  poles  is  discharged  into 
the  other,  which  would  exert  an  action  on  a  magnetized  needle. 
When  thinking  of  this — it  was  during  the  animation  of  a  lec- 
ture before  the  assembled  pupils — Oersted  announces  to  them 
what  he  is  about  to  try;  he  takes  a  magnetized  needle,  places 
it  near  the  electric  battery,  waits  until  the  needle  has  arrived 
at  a  state  of  rest;  then,  seizing  the  conjunctive  wire  traversed 
by  the  current  of  the  battery,  he  places  it  above  the  magnetic 
needle,  carefully  avoiding  any  manner  of  collision.  The 
needle— every  one  plainly  sees  it — the  needle  is  at  once  in 
motion.  The  question  is  resolved.  Oersted  has  crowned  by 
a  great  discovery  the  labors  of  a  whole  previous  life." 
— Memoir  of  Oersted:   Elie  de  Beaumont 

N  the  history  of  electricity  and  magnetism  there 

are  certain   discoveries   which,   by  reason  of 

their  far-reaching  results,  stand  out  like  great 

mountain    peaks    among    the    smaller    mountains 

and  hills  that  represent  less  important  discoveries. 

SfSSd*  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  these  dis- 

m  •  ^ __f  .  ^ 

mouSwn-  coveries,  such,  for  example,  as  that  made  by  Frank- 
a^gthe  lin,  concerning  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
in^S^ll   trie  discharges;  that  made  by  Volta,  of  the  voltaic 
**°°*"        cell ;  and  that  made  by  Daniell,  of  the  constant  voltaic 
cell.     We  have  now  to  study  two  discoveries  some- 
what allied  to  one  another,  that  are  indeed  giants 
that    stand    by    themselves.      We    allude    to    the 
discovery  of  the  production  of  magnetism  by  elec- 
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tricity,  made  by  Oersted,  in  1819,  and  the  dis- 
covery, at  a  later  date,  by  Faraday,  of  the 
production  of  electricity  by  magnetism.  As  we 
shall  see,  there  have  probably  never  been  discoveries 
made  in  electricity  or  magnetism  that  have  produced 
such  far-reaching  insults. 

It  was  generally  suspected  by  scientific  men  for 
many  years  prior  to  1819,  that  some  relation  exists 
between  electricity  and  magnetism.     It  was  pointed SdWiU ^^ 
out  that  there  are  two  electricities  and  two  magnet- SSS  £*' 
isms,  and  that  there  are  attractions  and  repulsions  inSStySS' 
the  case  of  both.     Many  attempts  were  therefore  °'**°*'^- 
made  to  establish  this  suspected  identity  by  experi- 
ment.    For  example,  in  1805,  Hatchett  and  Des- 
ormes   endeavored   to   cause   an   insulated   voltaic 
battery  to  point  to  the  earth's  magnetic  pole,  as 
a  magnetic  needle  would  do.     Since,  however,  the 
circuit  of  this  battery  was  opened,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful.    Until  the  time  of  Oersted  all  such  experi- 
ments were  made  with  voltaic  batteries  on  open  cir- 
cuit, or  when  they  were  producing  no  electric  current, 
and  were  therefore  futile. 

Hans  Christian  Oersted,  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  while  engaged  in  an  extended  Prof.  Hans 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ScrSS." 
discovering  the  relation  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, closed  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and 
found  the  long-sought-for  relation.  This,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  quotation  at  the  chapter  heading,  was 
done  during  a  lecture  at  the  university. 

Oersted's  discovery  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it 
is   only   while   flowing   through   some  conducting  oSSSl^f 
path  that  electricity  manifests  magnetic  power.    He***^^^**^' 
showed  that  any  conductor,  no  matter  what  its 
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character,  while  conveying  an  electric  current  thereby 
becomes  a  magnet,  and  will,  like  any  other  magnet, 
deflect  a  magnetic  needle  in  its  neighborhood. 

Oersted's  original  experiment  is  readily  repeated 
by  means  of  the  simple  apparatus  shown  in  connec- 

S^Imi  M-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^S'  1 59-  Here  a  copper  wire  is  held 
penment.  hoHzontally  over  a  magnetic  needle,  N  S,  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  needle  has  come 
to  rest  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 
So  long  as  no  current  is  flowing  through  this  con- 
ducting wire  the  needle  will  remain  in  its  position; 
but,  as  soon  as  a  current  is  passed,  say  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  large  arrow,  from  plus  to 


Fig.  159.— Oented*s  great  discovery  of  the  prodaction  of  magnetism  by 

rfectricity. 

minus,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  smaller  curved  arrows.  It  can  be 
shown  that,  while  the  current  is  passing  through  the 
conductor  held  above  the  needle  in  a  direction,  say 
from  north  to  south,  it  will  cause  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle  to  be  turned  toward  the  east;  while  if, 
in  this  position,  it  is  passed  through  the  conductor 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from  south  to  north, 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to  the 
west. 

Davy's  Ocrstcd's   discovcry  produced  great  excitement 

menT'iJf*'  in  the  scientific  world,  and  his  experiments  were 
discovery,  repeated  by  many  scientific  men.      Sir  Humphry 
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Davy  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  on  November  i6,  1820,  referred  to  some 
of  his  own  experiments  in  this  direction,  when  he 
announced  Oersted's  discovery  to  the  Society : 

"The  similarity  of  the  laws  of  electrical  and  mag- 
netic attraction  has  often  impressed  philosophers; 
and  many  years  ago  in  the  progress  of  the  discov- 
eries made  with  the  voltaic  pile,  some  inquirers  (par- 
ticularly M.  Ritter)  attempted  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  an  identity  or  intimate  relation  between  Smmuni- 
these  two  powers;  but  their  views  being  generally SeRoyai 
obscure,  or  their  experiments  inaccurate,  they  wereiSSdon?^ 
n^lected;  the  chemical  and  electrical  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  wonderful  combination  of  Volta, 
at  that  time  almost  entirely  absorbed  the  attention 
of  scientific  men;  and  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of 
the  true  connection  between  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  M.  Oersted, 
and  for  the  present  year. 

"This  discovery,  from  its  importance,  and  unex- 
pected nature,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  strong  interest 
in  the  scientific  world;  and  it  opens  a  new  field  of 
inquiry  into  which  many  experimenters   will   un-^i'^Jj^* 
doubtedly  enter:  and  where  there  are  so  many  oh-l^^^^, 
jects  of  research  obvious,  it  is  scarcely  possible  thatJ^Siu 
similar  facts  should  not  be  observed  by  different  °**'*^"**** 
persons.      The    progress    of    science    is,    however, 
always  promoted  by  a  speedy  publication  of  experi- 
ments; hence  though  it  is  probable  that  the  phe- 
nomena which  I  have  observed  may  have  been  dis- 
covered before,  or  at  the  same  time,  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  yet  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  communicate 
them  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Royal  Society. 

"I  found,  in  repeating  the  experiments  of  M. 
Oersted  with  a  voltaic  apparatus  of  one  hundred 
pairs  of  plates  of  four  inches,  that  the  south  pole 
of  a  common  magnetic  needle   (suspended  in  the 
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turns."  For  example,  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force  produced  by  the  current  flowing- 
through  the  conductor  DD,  Fig.  1 6 1,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  from  north  to  south,  is  that 
Screw  rule,  ^^^dicated  by  the  curved  arrows.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  a 


Fio.  i6i.— Direction  of  circular  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  conductor  traTersed 

by  electric  current. 

screw  would  require  to  be  turned  in  order  to  advance 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  current  in  flowing 
through  DD. 

Coming  now  again  to  the  original  experiment  of 
Oersted,  and  holding  the  conducting  wire  over  the 
magnetic  needle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159,  pass  the  cur- 
rent through  it  in  any  direction,  and  note  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  needle  is  deflected.  Now  bend 
the  wire  into  a  loop,  so  that  the  current  must  flow 
dS'i^rtion  through  the  conductor  below  the  needle  in  the 
conducting  opposite  direction  from  what  it  does  in  the  direc- 
tion above,  and  note  that  the  needle  is  more  power- 
fully deflected  than  when  the  current  only  passes 
above  the  needle.  Now  bend  the  wire  so  that  it 
will  take  the  shape  of  the  hollow  rectangular  circuit, 
shown  in  Fig.  162,  and  passing  the  current  through 
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equipped  wiih  lililnt  nutaetB  handle  gterl  plaret,  cittlnt*.  (i1(  iron,  c 
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it  by  cdnnecting  the  ends  of  the  wire  P  and  N,  with 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  respectively  of  an 
electric  source,  note  that  the  needle  NS  is  now  de- 
flected more  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ments. 

It  can  be  shown  by  experiment  that,  not  only  those 
portions  of  the  conductor  which  are  above  and  below  2?d  itmuar- 
the  magnetic  needle  tend  to  deflect  it  in  the  same  J^  ^^^•^^f^** 
direction,  but  that  also  the  two  smaller  portions  ^^*  pJ3J^°^ 
where  the  current  is  passing  respectively  down  and  SSlTSn*'*' 
up,  as  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  arrows  at  the  end,  "»«««*• 
also  deflect  the  needle  in  the  same  direction.     In 
other  words,  a  conductor  bent  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 


Fig.  i6a. — Similarly  directed  action  of  all  parts  of  an  active  rectangular  drcait 
on  magnetic  needle  placed  inaide  such  circuit. 

rectangle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  162,  has  all  parts  of  its 
circuit  acting  to  produce  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle  placed  within  it  in  the  same  direction.    Such 
an  instrument  was  formerly  called  the  multiplier,  be- 
cause the  hollow  rectangular  circuit  multiplies  the 
action  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  tends  more  power- 
fully to  deflect  the  needle.    The  principle  of  the  mul- 
tiplier was  invented  by  Schweigger,  in  1820,  notschwcig- 
long  after  the  announcement  by  Oersted  of  the  pro-Son*<iuic 
duction  of  magnetism  from  electricity.     A  Schweig-  the  fore- 
ger  multiplier  is  shown  in  Fig.  163.    It  consists  of  thcgaiva- 
a  copper  wire,  carefully  insulated  by  a  covering 
of  cotton  or  isilk,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
rectangle  so  that  a  number  of  successive  turns  are 
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produced,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  By  this  acrrange- 
ment  the  current,  instead  of  passing  but  once  around 
a  magnetic  needle  suitably  supported  in  the  centre 
Soi^'mui-  of  ^^  rectangle,  is  passed  a  number  of  times  around 
upiier."  gy^}^  needle,  so  that  the  effect  produced  by  each  turn 
is  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  turns. 
In  this  way  a  comparatively  feeble  current  is  able  to 
produce  a  sensible  deflection  of  the  needle.  Gal- 
vanometers are  operated  on  this  principle. 

Galvanometers  are  employed,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the  deflecticm  of 


Fig.  163.— Schweififfifer  Multiplier.  A  coil  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel 
conducting  loops  of  insulated  wire  exerts  a  far  more  powerful  deflecting  action 
on  a  magnetic  needle  than  would  a  single  loop  carrying  the  same  electric  cur- 
rent. Note  that,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  magnetic  needle  is  at  rest  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  that  no  current  is  passing  through  the  multiplier. 


High-  a  magnetic  needle.  In  extremely  sensitive  galva- 
^ivaSiom-  nometers  the  number  of  separate  turns  sometimes 
small  °^  reaches  many  thousands.  Such  galvanometers, 
curren  .  YioyfeytT,  have  a  high  electric  resistance,  so  that  they 
are,  therefore,  suitable  only  for  measuring  small 
currents  produced  by  high  electro-motive  forces. 
Low-resist-  Somctimcs,  however,  where  extremely  large  cur- 
vanometers  rents  are  to  be  measured,  the  galvanometer  coil  con- 
currenu.     sists  of  but  a  siugle  tuna  of  a  good  conducting  wire. 

When  no  current  is  passing  through  the  galvanom- 
eter coils,  its  needle,  when  at  rest,  should  occupy  a 
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pt^sition  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coil.    On  the 
passage  of  the  airrent  the  needle  tends  to  place  itself  ^^^^^t 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire  f^JJSgf" 
of  the  galvanometer  coils.     From  the  amount  of  an<i  «»««"«• 
its  ddlection^  measured  in  degrees  on  a  graduated 
scale  over  whidb  the  needle  moves,  the  strength  of 
the  current  may  be  determined.     Generally  the  mag* 
oetic  needle  is   deflected   by  the  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer  coils  from  its  position  of 
rest  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field.     Sometimes,  how-  Fields  of 
ever,  the  field  of  a  permanent  or  electro-magnet  is£?Xf>l 
employed  instead  of  the  earth's  field.     In  the  first  S3°ingai- 
case,  when  employed  for  measuring  the  strength  of  Tore^Mc" 
a  current,  the  galvanometer  coils  must  be  placed  S^d.  ^ 


Fig.  164.— Astatic  Galvanometer  Needle.  The  book  for  the  saspendinf;  fibre 
is  shown  at  m.  Note  that  the  opposite  poles  N  S'  and  S  N'  are  placed  near 
one  another,  with  their  poles  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 


in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of  the  coils  will 
coincide  with  the  direction  in  which  the  needle 
comes  to  rest,  so  that  the  magnet,  when  at  rest,  shall 
be  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
galvanometer  coils.  When,  however,  the  field  of  a 
permanent  or  electro-magnet  is  employed,  the  in- 
strument may  be  used  to  measure  the  current 
strength  when  in  any  position  in  which  the  needle 
is  free  to  move. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer, 
scMne  device  must  be  employed  to  lessen  the  directive 
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Astatic 

magnetic 

Qfcedle. 


force  which  the  earth's  magnetism  exerts  on  the 
galvanometer  needle.  One  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  employ  what  is  called  an  astatic  needle.  Such 
a  needle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164,  consists  of  two  sep- 
arate magnetic  needles,  N  S  and  S'  N',  rigidly  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  the  axis  aa,  and  placed 
parallel  and  directly  over  one  another,  so  that  their 
opposite  poles  are  opposed.  When  so  arranged,  the 
needles,  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  by  a  sus- 
pension fibre  connected  to  the  hook  m,  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  system,  will  act  as  a  single  weak  magnetic 
needle. 


The  astatic  needle  is  placed  so  that  the  upper 
needle  is  outside  the  galvanometer  coils,  and  the 


Fig.  X65.— Astatic  Needle  with  single  turn  of  active  conductor.  Note  here 
that  the  current  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  the  conductor  deflects  both 
N  S  and  S'  N'  in  the  same  direction,  because  their  opposite  poles  face  each  other. 


Use  of 
astatic 
magnet  in 
galvanom- 
eters. 


lower  needle  is  inside  such  coils.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  clear  that  the  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer  coils  will  flow  above  one 
needle  and  below  the  other,  and  that  it  will  deflect 
both  needles  in  the  same  direction.  This  will  be  seen 
from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  165,  where  the  current 
which  flows  below  the  needle  S'  N'  flows  above  the 
needle  N  S  and  therefore  deflects  them  both  in  the 
same  direction.     In  extremely  sensitive  galvanom- 
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eters  two  separate  coils  are  sometimes  employed,  the 
upper  and  lower  needles  being  placed  respectively  in 
separate  coils.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  coils 
must  be  oppositely  connected  in  order  that  both 
needles  may  be  deflected  in  the  same  direction. 

In  some  forms  of  galvanometers,  a  varying  degree 
of  sensitiveness  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  what 
is  called  a  compensating  magnet,  placed  on  an  axis  f~ 
above  the  magnetic  needle.     As  the  compensating  |°k™ 
magnet  is  moved  toward  or  from  the  magnetic'""" 
needle,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  field  is  varied,  and 
with  it  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer.     A 


nagact  N  S  cui 
be  mcfed  toward  or  »way  from  Ihe  galvaaometer  li«dle 

galvanometer  provided  with  such  a  compensating 
magnet  is  shown  in  Fig,  i66.  This  particular  form 
of  galvanometer  shown  here  is  sometimes  called  a  ^{J^^*- 
mirror  galvanometer,  because,  instead  of  reading ^^i™|{»^■ 
the  deflections  of  the  magnetic  needle  directly,  by 
their  movements  over  a  graduated  dial,  they  are  read 
indirectly,  by  the  movements  of  a  spot  of  light  re- 
flected from  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  magnetic 
needle.  In  the  mirror  galvanometer,  shown  in  the 
f^re  as  constructed  by  Kelvin,  the  needle  is  attached 
directly  to  the  back  of  a  hght  silver  glass  mirror, 
on  the  back  of  which  the  magnetic  needle,  consist- 
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ing  of  several  small  magnetized  pieces  of  watcfa 
spring,  is  placed.  In  this  galvanometn*,  tiie  needle 
is  suspended  by  a  single  siUc  fibre,  and  is  placed  in- 
side the  galvanometer  coils.  NS  is  the  compensat- 
ing magnet  supported  on  an  axis  placed  above  the 
galvanometer  magnet.  The  light  of  a  lamp,  L, 
placed  before  a  slot  in  a  screen,  falls  on  a  mirror,  Q, 
which  reflects  it  to  the  scale  K,  placed  as  shown. 


F.G.  ■67.-A  lo 

the  Khan  piDSH 

needle  from  mal 

<ing  a  complete  rotation,  and  tbu)  unduly  twisting  tbe  silt- 

A  common  form  of  galvanometer  is  shown  in  Fig. 
167.     Here  the  instrument  rests  on  three  levelling 
(faivanom-  scrcws,  pfovidcd  to  sccurc  a  true  horizontal  posi- 
anasiMie    tion  for  the  instrument,  and  thereby  a  fret  move- 
file.'^    ment  of  the  needle  within  the  coil.     This  galva- 
nometer employs  an  astatic  needJe,  the  u|^>er  at 
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which,  ab,  only  is  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  gal- 
vanometer coil.  The  needle  is  suspended  by  means 
of  a  single  silk  fibre,  and  its  deflections  are  read  on 
the  graduated  scale  shown  immediately  above  the 
upper  face  of  the  galvanometer  coil. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  announcement  by 
Oersted  of  his  great  discovery,  Ampere,  a  distin- Ampkre'i 
guished  French  physicist,  began  a  series  of  investi- mental  in- 
gations  concerning  these  phenomena.     He  showed,  of  oewted 
by  means  of  many  different  experiments,  that  the 
magnetic  force  resides  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit, 
including  not  only  the  conducting  wires,  but  even 


Fig.  i68.— Ampere  shows  tliat  a  voltaic  battery  is  mag^netic  as  well  as  the  rest 

of  its  conducting  circuit. 

the  battery  itself.     This  he  showed  by  means  of 
magnetic  needles  placed,  as  seen  in  Fig.  i68.     He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  force  in  question  must 
be  a  circulating  one,  since,  otherwise,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  explain  why  it  acts  in  contrary  direc- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  the  circuit.     He  compared 
this  action  with  that  which  a  current  of  water  would 
exert  if  circulating  in  a  ring-shaped  canal.     It  was  origin  of 
this  analogy  that  led  to  the  name  electric  current  eiSrtri?' 
being  applied  to  the  force  which  comes  from  the^^"*' 
entire  battery  circuit.     Ampere  proposed  the  rule  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  as  conceiving  a 
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person  to  be  swimming  in  this  current,  which  woatd, 
consequently,  enter  at  his  feet  and  pass  out  at  his 
head.  He  did  this  in  order  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  needle  would  be  deflected  by  tiie 
current. 

After  having  studied  carefully  tiie  manner  in 

which  a  fixed  conductor,  carrying  an  electric  cur- 

^^5S£*'"    rent,  acts  on  a  movable  magnetic  needle,  Ampere 

S^bi?^  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  fixed  magnet,  and 

dmitt.     pointed  out  that  it  exerted  a  similar  action  on  a 


Fig.  169.— One  form  of  Ampere's  movable  active  conductors  for  showing  action 
of  magnetSf  as  of  movable  circuits  on  each  other. 


« 

movable  conductor  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  flowing.  He  formed  a  movable  circuit 
by  bending  a  copper  wire  in  the  shape  of  a  rectan- 
gular circuit,  A  B,  Fig.  169,  and  suspended  Ae  same 
by  placing  the  ends  of  this  circuit  in  small  cups,  -{- 
and  — ,  filled  with  mercury,  in  the  manner  shown. 
On  passing  a  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  through 
this  movable  circuit  he  found  that  it  tended  to  set 
itself  at  right  angles  to  a  bar  magnet  placed  below  it, 
parallel  to  A  B,  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
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was  flowing  through  the  nearest  part  of  the  movable 
conductor. 

Ampere  also  showed  that  active  movable  conduc- 
tors; i.e.,  movable  conductors  through  which  electric 
currents  are  passing,  attracted  or  repelled  other 
active  movable  conductors,  according  to  the  direc-J,^ 
tion  in  which  the  currents  flowed  through  both  con-  ^;^ 
ductors.  He  thus  opened  up  a  new  branch  of  electric- 
ity, called  electro-dynamics,  or  that  branch  of  electric 
science  which  treats  of  the  force  which  one  electric 
current  exerts  on  another.  He  showed  that  these 
actions  are  entirely  magnetic,  and  are  due  to  the 


Fic.  170.— De  b  RIn't  Floacing  ActiT«  Coll  (or  electro-dimuiile  cxperimeiiu. 
NoK  Che  direction  of  the  current  produced  bj  Uie  floailng  voluic  couple  ol 
iIdc  Z  ud  cu-bon  C,  u  indicated  by  the  curved  arroin. 

circular  magnetic  fields  produced  around  active  con- 
ductors. During  these  investigations.  Ampere  dis- 
covered the  following  laws;  viz.,  Electric  currents 
that  are  flowing  in  the  same  direction  attract  one 
another.  Electric  currents  flowing  in  c^posite  di-  Ji"J^' 
rections  repel  one  another.  Two  electric  currents ''»'•*"'"■ 
crossing  at  an  angle  attract  each  other  when 
both  currents  flow  toward  or  from  the  point  of 
crossing,  and  repel  each  other  when  one  flows  to- 
ward and  the  other  from  such  point  of  crossing. 
The  force  with  which  these  attractions  and  repulsions 
take  place  is  directly  proportional  to  the  strength 
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of  the  current  passii^,  muttiplied  by  the  length  of 
the  conductors  through  which  they  are  passing, 
and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
theni. 

A  very  simple  form  of  movable  active  conductor 
&tto?^**  was  devised  by  De  la  Rive.  This  consists,  as  shown 
active  coiL  j^  pjg    jj^q^  ^f  ^  single  voltaic  cell,  the  circuit  of 

which  is  connected  with  a  small  coil  of  insulated 
wire,  and  the  two  properly  balanced,  and  supported 
on  a  cork,  are  made  to  float  in  a  vessel  containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  approach  of  the  pole  of 
a  magnet  will  cause  either  attraction  or  repulsion, 
according  to  the  name  of  the  magnetic  pole,  as  well 
as  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing 
through  the  floating  coil. 

After  having  studied  the  effects  produced  by  the 
mutual  action  of  electric  currents  on  each  other, 
Ampire»8    Ampcrc  proposcd  an  ingenious  theory  concerning 
SSn^ttem.  ^^^  nature  of  magnetism.     In  this  theory  he  attrib- 
utes the  cause  of  all  magnetism  in  steel,  or  other 
permanent  magnets,  to  the  action  of  electric  currents. 
After  having  carefully  ascertained  the  various  actions 
which  a  current  exerts  on  different  parts  of  a  mov- 
able magnet,  he  saw  that  these  actions  could  all  be 
explained  by  regarding  each  small  part  of  the  magnet 
as  being  replaced  by  a  closed  electric  current  flowing 
around  it  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 
After  having  ascertained,  in  this  manner,  the  direc' 
proS!3[y*^  tion  such  currents  must  have  at  different  parts  of 
m£Ste       ^^^  magnet,  in  order  to  produce  the  results  which 
circiitein    were  actually  caused  by  the  active  conductor,  he 
p^kiS?***  ^^'"^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peculiar  properties 
of  any  magnet  should  be  produced  by  numerous 
electric    currents    flowing    in    the    same    direction 
through  minute  circuits,  all  of  which  were  situated 
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in  planes  parallel  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  magnet. 

Ampere  assumed  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  all 
magnetizable  substances  have  electric  currents  natur- 
ally circulating  around  them  in  closed  circuits;  that 
in  an  unmagnetized  bar  these  currents,  being  un-Jo?^^ 
directed,  all  neutralize  one  another,  and  produce  no  SS^'^? 
effects  outside  the  magnet;  that  the  act  of  mag-"***^*'^ 
netization  of  a  bar  consists  in  causing  these  cur- 
rents to  flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  the  bar 
becoming  magnetically  saturated  when  all  the  sep- 
arate circuits  have  been  caused  to  flow  parallel  to 


Fig.  171.— Conventionalized  representation  of  an  unmagnetized  and  a  mag- 
netized bar  of  steel,  according  to  Amp^e's  theory  of  magnetism. 

one  another.  The  difference  in  both  a  magnetized 
and  an  unmagnetized  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  171.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  this  figure  the  circuits  are  repre- 
sented in  the  case  of  an  unmagnetized  bar  where 
the  separate  circuits  are  undirected,  and,  therefore, 
have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  one  another.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  which  represents  a 
magnetized  bar,  they  are  all  similarly  directed.  The 
very  fact,  however,  that  all  such  circuits  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  all  flow  in  the  same  direction, 
will  necessitate,  as  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
figure  will  show,  that  all  these  separate  circuits 
except  those  on  the  extreme  outside  of  the  bar, 
flow    in    opposite    directions    in    those    parts    of 
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the  separate  circuits  that  are  contiguous  to  one 
another,  and  that,  therefore,  these  parts  will  neu- 
tralize one  another.  There  will,  therefore,  remain 
only  the  current  on  the  outside  of  the  bar,  which 
must,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  the  magnetiz- 
ing current.  In  other  words,  taking  the  case  of  a 
permanent  steel  bar  magnet  of  rectangular  cross- 
section,  the  effect  of  the  currents  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  neutralization  of  all  the  separate  circuits, 
except  those  on  the  outside,  will  be  to  produce  single 
electric  currents,  which  may  be  represented  by  nu- 
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Pig.  173.— Ampere's  conventionalized  representation  of  effect  of  electric  single 
and  separate  currents  in  producing  ttie  magnetism  in  a  magnet. 


merous  closed  circuits,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
172,  where,  in  order  to  avoid  complexity,  only  a  few 
of  the  many  circuits  are  represented. 


It  has  been  objected  to  Ampere's  theory  that, 
owecdon  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
theory  bv  energy,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  an  electric 
thcconscr-  currcut  could  possibly  flow  continuously  in  a  circuit 

vation  of  ,  ^  ^ 

energy,  without  the  expenditure  of  energy.  Ampere's  theory 
has,  therefore,  been  generally  rejected  by  most  scien- 
tific men,  who  have  proposed  some  of  the  theories 
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already  referred  to  under  the  general  head  of  mag- 
netism. It  will  be  noticed  that  Ampere's  theory  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  many  of  these  other  theories, 
in  that,  like  some  of  them,  it  regards  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  as  naturally  magnetic.  It  goes 
further,  however,  than  these  theories  in  assuming 
a  fairly  reasonable  cause  for  the  presence  of  mag- 
netization. 

Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  dissents  from  the  objection 
urged  by  many   scientific  men   against   Ampere's  oiiver 
theory,  remarking  in  this  connection:     "To  all  in-A^|^*n?? 
tents  and  purposes,  certainly  atoms  are  infinitely  SSStism. 
elastic,  and  why  should  they  not  also  be  infinitely 
conducting?     Why  should  the  dissipation  of  energy 
occur  in  respect  to  an  electric  current  circulating 
wholly  inside  an  atom  ?     There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should." 

Governed  entirely  by  theoretical  considerations. 
Ampere  endeavored  to  construct  a  magnet  artifi- 
cially, by  means  of  electric  currents  flowing  through  wiSoidi 
conductors  or  wires  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  re-  *^°*^* 
suits  which  he  claimed  existed  in  all  natural  magnets. 
After  repeated  failures  he  at  last  produced  a  coil  of 
wire  which  he  called  a  solenoid.  Such  an  active  coil 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  magnetizing  current,  which 
he  assumed,  by  his  theory,  actually  existed. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  solenoid,  as  required  by 
Ampere's  theory,  would  consist  of  a  very  great 
number  of  minute  circular  circuits  all  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  with  all  their  faces  of  like  polarity 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  each  circuit  being  in- 
dependent of  all  the  other  circuits.  The  solenoid 
which  Ampere  produced  consisted  of  an  insulated 
wire  wrapped  in  the  form  of  a  helix  or  spiral,  a&. 
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Fig.  173.  Such  a  conductor,  if  suspended  at  m,  m, 
by  p,  pj  as  shown,  will,  when  traversed  by  an  electric 
current,  come  to  rest  like  a  magnetic  needle,  with 
its  north  end  pointing,  approximately,  to  the  earth's 
geographical  north  pole.  It  .will,  under  these  con- 
ditions, be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  approach  of 
a  magnet  pole,  b,  the  result  being  dependent  on  the 


Fig.  X73.— Ampere's  Practical  Solenoid. 

name  of  the  pole  that  is  approached  to  it,  as  well  as 
on  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  circulating 
through  its  coils. 

Solenoids,  when  traversed  by  the  electric  current, 
aifrcpuS"  possess  all  the  properties  of  magnets.     In  the  sole- 
dnc^bj    noids  shown  in  Fig.  1 74,  all  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
to  enoi  s.    j^^j^  attraction  and  repulsion  can  be  obtained  by 
the  approach  of  a  solenoidal  coil  held  in  the  hand 
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of  the  experimenter  to  the  poles  or  faces  of  another 
solenoidal  coil,  suspended  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


a  for  tbowios  muloal  aunctloni 
wlKD  Ihe  ■olcDoid  A'  B',  beM  li 
B.  (uppoTUd  SB  dtowB  »  H  to  be 
ia  Che  approBcbed  endm  are  flowing  in  oppoii 


In  any  solenoid  the  polarity  of  the  resulting  mag- 
netism  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  ^^^^^^ 
produced  by  its  coils.     Now,  remembering  that  this  '"x*- 


netic  Flux  prsduced  by  the  current  from  a  i 
■  IlDKle  conducting  actlTC  loop.  Note  Iti*t 
possess  south  macaetic  poIaritT,  aod  will  the 


single  TolUlc  cell 


flux  circulates  around  an  active  conductor  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  conductor,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  by  bending  the  conductor 
into  the  shape  of  a  loop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175,  all 
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such  circular  flux  will  enter  the  loop  at  one  of  its 
faces  and  will  pass  out  at  the  other  face.  Moreover, 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the 
active  conductor,  the  face  at  which  the  flux  enters 
and  leaves  will  also  be  changed.  Now,  remembering 
the  convention  regarding  the  assumed  direction  of 
lines  of  magnetic  flux,  it  is  evident  that  the  face 
of  such  a  loop  at  which  the  magnetic  flux  leaves  it 
will  possess  north  magnetic  polarity,  and  the  face  at 
which  it  enters  it  south  magnetic  polarity.  In  other 
words,  a  single  active  conducting  loop  will  possess 
north  polarity  at  all  portions  of  one  of  its  faces, 
and  south  polarity  at  all  portions  of  its  opposite 
face.  The  condition  of  affairs  that  would  exist  in 
this  case  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  would 
exist  were  an  extended  plate  of  steel,  or  magnetiz- 
distribu-  able  substance,  so  magnetized  that  all  parts  of  one 
m^netism.  of  its  sides  or  surfaces  possess  north  polarity  and  its 
opposite  side  or  surface  south  polarity.  Such  a 
plate  would  possess  what  is  sometimes  called  a  lam- 
ellar distribution  of  magnetism. 

The  great  value  of  Ampere's  work  in  this  field  is 
generally  recognized  by  scientific  men,  who  have 
honored  his  memory  by  naming  the  practical  unit 
Theprac-    of  clcctrical  quantity,  the  ampere,  after  him.     Silli- 
ofcu^int,  man,  in  his  "Principles  of  Physics,"  thus  speaks 
named  after  of  the  value  of  Ampcre's  work : 
guishcd*°"       "Immediately   after   the  first   announcement   of 
physicisL    Oersted's  discovery  of  the  magnetic  powers  of  a  con- 
junctive wire.  Ampere,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  the  French  physicists  (born  1755 — died  1836), 
commenced   a  series  of  experiments    (September, 
1820)    to  determine  the  laws  concerned   in  these 
curious  phenomena.     Of  three  principal  h5T)otheses 
which  he  framed  to  this  end,  he  finally  accepted 
and  demonstrated  the  following,  viz. : 
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**A  magnet  is  composed  of  independent  elements 
or  molecules,  which  act  as  if  a  closed  electric  circuit 
existed  within  each  of  them :  in  other  words,  each  of 
these  magnetic  molecules  may  be  replaced  by  aim^re's"" 
conjunctive  wire  bent  on  itself,  in  which  a  constant  ^*«»v«">««- 
current  of  electricity  is  maintained,  as  from  a  Voltaic 
circuit. 

"This  hypothesis  he  maintained  by  singularly 
ingenious  experiments,  many  of  which  were  the 
direct  suggestion  of  the  h)rpothesis  itself,  and  he 
brought  all,  by  his  power  of  mathematical  analysis, 
into  exact  conformity  with  his  theory.  This  theory 
recognizes  only  such  forces  as  are  common  to  me- 
chanical physics,  and  often  called  'push  and  puir 
forces.  These  forces  are  mutual,  and  belong  to 
all  electric  currents.  In  permanent  magnets,  the 
minute  circular  and  parallel  currents,  pertaining, 
by  this  theory,  to  each  magnet  molecule,  all  act  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis  or  line  of  force. 
Hence,  as  in  Oersted's  experiment,  the  magnetic 
needle  strives  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  of  the  current  on  the  conjunctive  wire,  it  fol- 
lows, that  currents  in  the  magnet  seek  a  parallelism 
to  that  in  the  conjunctive  wire.  Granting  this  to 
be  true,  it  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  the  premises — 

"ist.  That  two  free  conducting  wires  must 
attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  currents  in  them. 

"2d.  That  a  conjunctive  wire  may  be  made  in 
all  respects  to  simulate  a  magnet." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE    ELECTRO-MAGNET 

"For  this  invention  [that  of  the  electro-magnet]  we  may 
rightfully  claim  the  very  highest  place.  Electrical  engmeer- 
ing,  the  latest  and  most  vigorous  offshoot  of  applied  science, 
embraces  many  branches.  The  dynamo  for  generating  elec- 
tric currents,  the  motor  for  transforming  their  energy  back 
into  work,  the  arc  lamp,  the  deotric  bell,  the  telephone,  tJic 
recent  electro-magnetic  machinery  for  coal-mining,  for  the 
separation  of  ore,  and  many  other  electro-mechanical  con- 
trivances, come  within  the  purview  of  the  electrical  engineer. 
In  every  one  of  these,  and  in  many  more  of  the  ase£al 
applications  of  electricity,  the  central  organ  is  an  electro- 
magnet."—TA^  Electro-Magnet:  S.  P.  Thompson 

WE  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  in  the 
quotation  from  the  paper  read  by  Davy, 
before  the  Rojral  Society  of  London,  an- 
nouncing Oersted's  discovery,  that  a  copper  wire 

dent  dis-  magnetic  properties,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  power  of 
Davy'aiiS  attracting  iron  filings.  This  same  fact  was  inde- 
abSSySf    pendently  discovered  by  Arago,  almost  immediately 

active  cot^ 

per  con-     after  the  announcement  by  Oersted  of  his  discovery. 

auract  **  Arago  noticcd  that  a  short  conductor  of  any  metal 
attracted  iron  filings  while  an  electric  current  was 
passing  through  it.  Arago  also  made  numerous 
experiments  in  magnetizing  steel  needles  by  the 
electric  current  and  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  it  was  necessary  to  bend  the  conductor 
into  the  form  of  a  hollow  coil  or  helix,  and  place 
the  needle  inside  the  coil.  He  showed  that  the  dis- 
charge from  a  Leyden-jar  battery  also  magnetized 
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Steel  bars.    Arago  announced  these  discoveries  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  September  25,  1820,  g^^. 
and  thus  antedated  Davy,  who  made  his  announce-  dSSS^' 
ment  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  the  paper 
before  referred  to,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1820. 

Where  a  bar  of  steel  is  placed  inside  a  magnetiz- 
ing coil,  and  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  passed 
through  the  coil,  a  peculiar  condition  exists  in  the 
distribution  of  the  resulting  magnetism.  Instead  §onM^ 
of  the  needle  being  magnetized,  as  in  the  case  of  a  SiJmiteus 
current  from  a  voltaic  battery,  with  the  same  polarity  SJSi!*** 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  the  bar,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  alternate  layers  of  opposite  magnetism. 
This  may  be  shown  either  by  grinding  off  the  suc- 
cessive layers,  or  by  dissolving  them  away  with  acids, 
when  successive  alternate  polarities  will  be  observed. 
This  character  of  magnetization  was  formerly  called 
anomalous  magnetization.  In  1842,  Henry  dis- 
covered the  true  character  of  such  magnetization, 
and  showed  that  there  is  nothing  anomalous  about 
it  whatever,  the  peculiar  distribution  depending  on 
the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden-jar  discharge, 
the  current  rapidly  changes  its  direction.  He  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"This  anomaly,  which  has  remained  so  long  unex- 
plained, and  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  at  variance 
with  all  our  theoretical  ideas  of  the  connection  be- 
tween electricity  and  magnetism,was,  after  consider-  ^^Sii^ 
able  study,  satisfactorily  referred  to  an  action  ofSSKlf.^' 
the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  which  had  never  before 
been  recognized.  The  discharge,  whatever  may  be 
its  nature,  is  not  correctly  represented  (employing 
the  simplicity  of  Franklin)  by  the  single  transfer 
of  an  imponderable  fluid  from  one  side  of  the  jar  to 
the  other;  the  phenomena  require  us  to  admit  the 
pcistence  of  a  principal  discharge  m  one  direction 
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and  then  several  reflex  actions  backward  and  for- 
ward, each  more  feeble  than  the  preceding,  until  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  All  the  facts  are  shown 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis,  and  a  ready 
explanation  is  afforded  by  it  of  a  number  of  phe- 
nomena which  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  works 
on  electricity,  but  which  have  until  this  time  re- 
mained unexplained/' 

There  was  no  readily  obtained  cotton-covered  or 
silk-covered  insulated  wire  in  the  times  of  Arago,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  ensure  insulation  by  wrapping 
^rimOTto^'his  conducting  wire  around  the  outside  of  a  glass 
SetiatioS*' tube,  inside  of  which  he  placed  the  steel  bars  that 
ntS^  bv  were  to  be  magnetized.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
activc  coik  jjjgjj^  Q^  tjjg  magnetization  of  steel  needles,  Arago 

wrapped  a  long  helix  around  a  glass  tube;  but,  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  direction  of  the  winding 
throughout  its  entire  length,  he  changed  this  direc- 
tion, and  found,  on  placing  a  long  steel  needle  in- 
side the  tube,  that,  besides  the  usual  poles  at  the 
extremities  of  the  steel  bar  there  were  produced 
intermediate  poles  at  all  points  where  the  direction 
of  the  winding  was  changed.     In  other  words,  he 
obtained  anomalous  magnets.     In  this  way  Arago 
showed  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnetism  produced 
^^^^^  by  magnetizing  coils  depends  on  the  direction  in 
Sct^e^iis^  which  the  magnetizing  current  passes  through  the 
or  helices,   ^^jjg^  sincc  any  change  in  the  direction  of  winding, 

would,  of  course,  change  the  direction  in  which  the 
magnetizing  current  would  flow. 

The  polarity  of  a  helix  or  coil  can  be  deduced  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  electric  current  is  passing 
through  it.  Helices  or  coils  are  said  to  be  right- 
handed,  or  left-handed,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  wound.    A  right-handed  helix  is 
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,  one  that  is  wound  in  a  right-handed  direction,  that 
•  is,  in  a  clockwise  direction.     A  left-handed  helix  SJuhLSli 
is  one  that  is  wound  in  a  left-handed  direction,  orSiSioids. 
counter-clockwise.     In  Fig.    176  are  shown  three 
differently  wound  helices.     That  shown  at  i,  at  the 
top  of  the  figure,  is  a  right-handed  helix.     That  consequent 
shown  at  2,  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  is  a  left-^*iS*^* 
handed  helix.     That  shown  at  3,  at  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  x76.~Variou8ly  Wound  Helices.    Note  how  the  cllsnge  in  the  direction 
of  winding  at  3  causes  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 


figure,  is  wound  so  as  to  produce  an  anomalous 
magnet  with  more  than  two  poles.  These  inter- 
mediate poles  are  sometimes  called  consequent  poles. 

Turning  now  back  to  Fig.  i6o,  which  shows  the 
direction  of  the  circular  lines  of  magnetic  force  pro- 
duced by  a  current  flowing  through  a  conducting 
wire,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  when  an  active  con- 
ductor is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop,  these  lines  of 
force  pass  into  the  loop  at  one  face,  and  pass  out  of 
it  at  the  opposite  face,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175,  it  will 
be  easy  to  understand  the  differences  in  the  magnetic 
polarity  produced  when  an  electric  current  passes 
through  the  differently  wound  helices  or  coils  shown 
in  Fig.  176. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  this  easier,  reference 
may  be  had  to  Fig.  177,  where  the  direction  of  wind- 
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Magnetic  iHg  is,  perhaps,  more  readily  understood.  Here  the 
md^  polarity  of  the  electro-magnet  is  indicated  by  the 
^m^^^^  letters  N  and  S,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  re- 


FlG.  X77.— The  chancter  of  the  maifnetic  polarity  produced  by  electric  cturents 
flowing  through  coils  wound  io  right  and  left-handed  directions. 

quired  to  produce  these  poles  is  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  figure. 

Different  plans  have  been  suggested  in  order  to 
Mnemonic  ^^  in  the  mind  the  direction  of  the  current  required 
Sinfng*'"    to  produce  north  and  south  polarities.  A  very  simple 

magnetic 
polarity. 


Fig.  178.— Simple  method  for  remembering  magnetic  polarity  produced  by 

differently  directed  electric  currents. 

rule  is  indicated  in  Fig.  178,  where  the  direction  of 
the  currents  required  to  produce  north  and  south 
poles  can  be  remembered  from  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  at  the  points  of  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  capital  letters  N  and  S.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  order  to  produce  north  magnetic  polarity 
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the  current  must  circulate  counter-clockwise,  while 
to  produce  south  magnetic  polarity  it  must  circulate 
clockwise. 

Scientific  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism  natur- 
ally followed  one  another  very  rapidly  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  Oersted's  great  discovery,  so  thatTOVSSn- 
1820  was  a  memorable  year  in  this  branch  of  elec- Sdectrfc' 
trie  science.     We  have  already  mentioned  some  "**•"**• 
of  these  discoveries,  such  as  that  of  Ampere,  whidi 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  branch  of  electric 
sdence,  ie.,  dectro-dynamics,  as  well  as  his  splendid 
reseairhes  in  electro-magnetism. 

A  discovery,  however,  of  perhaps  even  greater 
importance  than  either  of  these,  is  yet  to  be  recorded. 
We  refer  to  the  apparently  exceedingly  simple  dis- 
covery made  by  Sturgeon,  in  1825,  that  soft  iron  re-oreiadto- 
mains  magnetic  only  while  under  the  influence  of  pu^jemi 
the  magnetizing  f cax:e,  and  that  it  loses  its  magnetism  "*  "***" 
as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  this 
ftwtje.    But  what  was  far  more  important.  Sturgeon 
immediately  made  a  practical  application  of  his  dis- 
covery by  inserting  a  bar  of  soft  ircMi  inside  the 
hollow  coil  or  helix,  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent was  passing.     He  found  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  strength  of  the  magnetism  produced 
by  the  coil  was  increased  in  an  astonishing  d^jee. 

The  magnets  produced  by  Sturgeon  differed  from 

those  produced  by  Ampere  and  others,  in  that  cores  Nature  of 

of  soft  iron  were  placed  inside  the  magnetizing  invcnuon.* 

coils.     In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  magnetism 

produced  by  a  given  current  was  much  greater  when 

the  core  was  present  than  when   it  was  absent. 

Moreover,  sudi  a  magnet  possessed  the  valuable 

property  of  immediately  acquiring  its  magnetism  as 
Vol.  1.-22 
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soon  as  the  current  passed  through  the  coils,  and  of 
immediately  losing  it  as  soon  as  such  current  ceased 
to  pass.  Sturgeon  proposed  the  name  of  electro- 
magnet for  such  forms  of  magnet,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  permanent  steel  magnets.  The 
term  electro-magnet,  in  this  sense,  is  still  employed 
in  electric  science. 

Sturgeon  thus  describes,  in  curious  language  for 
a  scientific  man,  his  electro-magnet  of  1825 : 

"When  first  I  showed  that  the  magnetic  energies 
of  a  galvanic  conducting  wire  are  more  conspic- 
uously exhibited  by  exercising  them  on  soft  iron 
than  on  hard  steel,  my  experiments  were  limited  to 
small  masses— generally  to  a  few  inches  of  rod  iron 
cS2S?°*  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of  these 
S^SS?  pieces  were  employed  while  straight,  and  others 
were  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  each 
piece  being  compassed  by  a  spiral  conductor  of  cop- 
per wire.  The  magnetic  energies  developed  by  these 
simple  arrangements  are  of  a  very  distinguished 
and  exalted  character,  as  is  conspicuously  manifested 
by  the  suspension  of  a  considerable  weight  at  the 
poles  during  the  period  of  excitation  by  the  electric 
influence. 

"An  unparalleled  transiliency  of  magnetic  action  is 
also  displayed  in  soft  iron  by  an  instantaneous  tran- 
sition from  a  state  of  total  inactivity  to  that  of 
vigorous  polarity,  and  also  by  a  simultaneous  rec- 
iprocity of  polarity  in  the  extremes  of  the  bar — 
versatilities  in  this  branch  of  physics  for  the  dis- 
play of  which  soft  iron  is  pre-eminently  qualified, 
and  which,  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  become 
demonstrable  with  the  celerity  of  thought,  and  illus- 
trated by  experiments  the  most  splendid  in  mag- 
netics. It  is,  moreover,  abundantly  manifested  by 
ample  experiments,  that  galvanic  electricity  exercises 
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paper.    The  elcciric  ir 
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a  saperlativc  d^jce  of  excitation  on  the  latent  mag- 
netism of  soft  iron,  and  calls  for  its  recondite  powers 
with  astonishing  promptittide,  to  an  intensity  of 
action  far  surpassing  anything  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  any  known  application  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous permanent  magnet,  or  by  any  other  mode  of 
experimenting  hitherto  discovered.  It  has  beenaSSS^S 
observed,  however,  by  experimenting  on  different  ^net. 
pieces  selected  from  various  sources,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  care  be  observed  in  preparing 
them  of  a  uniform  figure  and  dimensions,  there 


Fig.  179.— Sturgcon't  Blectro-lCafnet.  Nate  the  ftuct  that  this  magnet 
dififered  from  those  produced  by  Ampere,  solely  in  being  provided  with  a 
core  of  soft  iron. 


appears  a  considerable  difference  in  the  susceptibility 
which  they  individually  possess  of  developing  the 
magnet  powers,  much  of  which  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  treatment  at  the  forge,  as  well  as  upon 
the  natural  character  of  the  iron  itself. 

"The  superlative  intensity  of  electro-magnets,  and 
the  facility  and  promptitude  with  which  their  ener- 
gies can  be  brought  into  play,  are  qualifications 
admirably  adapted  for  their  introduction  into  a 
variety  of  arrangements  in  which  powerful  magnets 
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SO  essentially  operate  and  perform  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  production  of  electro-magnetic  rotations ; 
while  the  versatilities  of  polarity  of  which  they  are 
susceptible  are  eminently  calculated  to  give  a  pleas- 
ing diversity  in  the  exhibition  of  that  highly  interest- 
ing class  of  phenomena,  and  lead  to  the  production 
of  others  inimitable  by  any  other  means." 

The  form  taken  by  the  first  electro-magnet  is 
shown  in  Fig.  179.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
the  exact  form  that  the  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet 
takes  to-day.  There  is  only  a  single  turn  of  wire 
wrapped  on  the  bent  iron  core.  Z  and  C  represent 
wooden  cups,  partly  filled  with  mercury,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  readily  establishing  connection  between  the 
voltaic  battery  and  the  magnetizing  coils  of  wire. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  -thoroughly  to  realize  the 
important  part  that  the  electro-magnet  plays  in  the 
electrical  arts  and  sciences  of  to-day.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  electro-magnet  lies  in  the  ease  with 
JSJpUy^  which  it  acquires  and  loses  its  magnetism,  when  the 
m^nete  in  magnetizing  current  is  either  started  or  stopped.  It 
^s*i^d"^  is,  indeed,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  magnetic 
memory  of  soft  iron  for  its  past  magnetic  condition 
is  so  extremely  poor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its 
readiness  to  again  take  on  a  magnetic  condition  is 
so  marked.  It  is  these  properties  that  have  rendered 
the  electro-magnetic  tel^raph  a  possibility,  and  have 
permitted  the  electro-magnet  to  be  utilized  in  various 
electro-magnetic  signalling  apparatus,  annunciators, 
burglar  alarms,  dynamo-electric  machines,  electric 
motors,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  other  devices  in  which 
electro-magnets  form  an  essential  part  of  the  working 
apparatus.  Indeed,  were  the  electro-magnet  removed 
from  all  electric  apparatus  to-day,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  replaced  by  some  other  means,  it 


sciences. 
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would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  practical  arts  and 
sciences  that  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  electro-magnet,  as 
made  by  Sturgeon,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  about  1830.  This  consisted  in  employing  a 
great  length  of  very  fine  wire  wound  in  a  great  num-  S^wJ. 
ber  of  turns  around  the  bar  to  be  magnetized.  Mag-  3SSii° 
nets  so  constructed  possess  the  valuable  property  of  °^*«^*^ 
readily  working  at  the  far  end  of  a  long  conducting 
line.  Henr/s  electro-magnets  were  constructed  by 
him  for  use  in  his  great  invention  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegrajrfi.  These  magnets  were  capable  of 
readily  responding  to  the  movements  of  a  td^^phic 
key  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line,  and  rapidly  opened 
and  closed  the  magnetizing  circuit,  since  they  almost 
instantly  acquired  magnetic  properties  on  the  closing 
of  the  circuit,  and  almost  instantly  lost  them  on  the 
opening  of  the  same. 

In  his  improved  magnets,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Henry  combined  the  principle  of  the  SchweiggerHcmy'suie 
multiplier  with  the  soft-iron  core  of  Sturgeon.     He  ^Jl  ^?' 
thus  describes  his  invention  of  the  high-resistance  ^*''^*' 
dectro-magnet  in  Volume  19  of  Silliman's  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,''  of  January,  1831 : 

"In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Albany  Institute,  June,  1828, 1  described  some  modi- 
fications of  apparatus,  intended  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  by  introducing  the  spiral  Henry's 
coil  on  the  principle  of  the  galvanic  multiplier  of ofw?^*'**° 
Prof.  Schweigger,  and  this  I  think  is  applicable  inSJ^Ss. 
every  case  where  strong  magnets  can  not  be  used. 
The  coil  is  formed  by  covering  copper  wire,  from 
Atoi^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  silk;  and  in 
every  case,  which  will  permit,  instead  of  using  a  single 
conducting  wire,  the  effect  is  multiplied  by  introduc- 
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HcniT's* 
modinca- 
tion  of  De 
la  Rive's 
floating 
rifig. 


Henry's 
derice  to 
obtain 
powerful 
electro- 
magnets. 


ing  a  coil  of  this  wire,  closely  turned  upon  itself. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  by  an  example: 
thus,  in  the  experiment  of  Ampere,  to  show  the 
action  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent, instead  of  using  a  short  single  wire  suspended 
on  steel  points;  sixty  feet  of  wire,  covered  with 
silk,  are  coiled  so  as  to  form  a  ring  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  several  strands  of  which  are 
bound  together  by  wrapping  a  narrow  silk  ribbon 
around  them.  The  copper  and  zinc  of  a  pair  of 
small  galvanic  plates  are  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  coil,  and  the  whole  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre, 
with  the  galvanic  element  hanging  in  a  tumbler 
of  diluted  acid.  After  a  few  oscillations,  the  appa- 
ratus never  fails  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian.  This  article  is  nothing  more 
than  a  modification  of  De  la  Rive's  ring  on  a  larger 
scale. 

"Shortly  after  the  publication  mentioned,  several 
other  applications  of  the  coil,  besides  those  de- 
scribed in  that  paper,  were  made  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  and  to 
diminish  the  necessary  galvanic  power.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  was  its  application  to  a  devel- 
opment of  magnetism  in  soft  iron,  much  more  ex- 
tensively than  to  my  knowledge  has  been  previously 
effected  by  a  small  galvanic  element. 

"A  round  piece  of  iron,  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  was  bent  into  the  usual  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  and  instead  of  loosely  coiling  around  it 
a  few  feet  of  wire,  as  is  usually  described,  it  was 
tightly  wound  with  thirty-five  feet  of  wire,  covered 
with  silk,  so  as  to  form  about  four  hundred  turns; 
a  pair  of  small  galvanic  plates,  which  could  be  dipped 
into  a  tumbler  of  diluted  acid,  was  soldered  to  the 
ends  of  the  wire,  and  the  whole  mounted  on  a  stand. 
With  these  small  plates,  the  horseshoe  became  much 
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more  powerfully  magnetic  than  another  of  the  same 
size,  and  wound  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  battery  composed  of  twenty-eight  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  each  eight  inches  square.  Another  ^"JSJiJ 
convenient  form  of  this  apparatus  was  contrived,  Jj^^. 
by  winding  a  straight  bar  of  iron  nine  inches  long 
with  thirty-five  feet  of  wire,  and  supporting  it  hori- 
zontally on  a  small  cup  of  copper  containing  a 
cylinder  of  zinc;  when  this  cup,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  stand  and  the  galvanic  element, 
was  filled  with  the  dilute  acid,  the  bar  became  a 
portable  electro-magnetic  magnet.  These  articles 
were  exhibited  to  the  Institute  in  March,  1829. 

"The  idea  afterward  occurred  to  me,  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  galvanism  was  furnished  by  the 
two  small  plates,  to  develop,  by  means  of  a  coil,  a 
much  greater  magnetic  power  in  a  larger  piece  of 
iron.  To  test  this,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  iron,  one- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  long, 
was  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  wound 
with  thirty  feet  of  wire;  with  a  pair  of  plates  contain-  SectrS?*^ 
ing  only  two  and  one-half  square  inches  of  zinc,  itfJSSTweak 
lifted  fourteen  pounds  avoirdupois.  At  the  sameEttSw. 
time,  a  very  material  improvement  in  the  formation 
of  the  coil  suggested  itself  to  me,  on  reading  a  more 
detailed  account  of  Prof.  Schweigger's  galvanom- 
eter, and  which  was  also  tested  with  complete  success 
upon  the  same  horseshoe ;  it  consisted  in  using 
several  strands  of  wire,  each  covered  with  silk,  in- 
stead of  one; — ^agreeably  to  this  construction,  a  sec- 
ond wire,  of  the  same  length  as  the  first,  was  wound 
over  it,  and  the  ends  soldered  to  the  zinc  and  copper 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  galvanic  current  might 
circulate  in  the  same  direction  in  both,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  two  wires  might  act  as  one;  the 
effect  by  this  addition  was  doubled,  as  the  horseshoe, 
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With  the  same  plates  before  used,  now  supported 
twenty-eight  pounds." 

Henry  thus  describes  some  of  his  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  employing  separate  coils  of  mag- 
netizing wire: 

"To  test  these  principles  on  a  larger  scale  the  ex- 
perimental magnet  was  constructed,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6  [our  Fig.  i8o].  In  this  a  number  of 
compound  helices  were  placed  on  the  same  bar,  their 
ends  left  projecting,  and  so  numbered  that  they 


Fig.  z8o.— Heniy^s  Early  Form  of  Horseshoe  Electro-Magnet,  with  separatel 
ivomid  magnctidng  ccmIs.    These  separate  coils  were  variously  coanecteJ, 
according  to  the  character  oi  voltaic  battery  emi^oyed  to  supply  the  mag 
netiziag  current. 

could  all  be  united  into  one  long  helix,  or  variously 
combined  in  sets  of  lesser  length. 

"From  a  series  of  experiments  with  this  and 
other  magnets,  it  was  proved  that  in  order  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  magnetism  from  a  battery 
of  a  single  cup  a  number  of  helices  is  required ;  but 
when  a  compound  battery  is  used  then  one  long 
wire  must  be  employed,  making  many  turns  around 
the  iron,  the  length  of  wire,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  turns,  being  commensurate  with  the  pro- 
jectile power  of  the  battery. 

"In   describing  the  results  of  my  experiments, 
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the  terms  'intensity'  and  'quantity'  magnets  were  in- 
troduced to  avoid  circumlocution,  and  were  intended 
to  be  used  merely  in  a  technical  sense.  By  the  in- 
tensity magnet  I  designated  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  so 
surrounded  with  wire  that  its  magnetic  power 
could  be  called  into  operation  by  an  intensity  battery ; 
and  by  a  quantity  magnet,  a  piece  of  iron  so  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  separate  coils  that  its  mag- 
netism could  be  fully  developed  by  a  quantity  battery. 
"I  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  connection  of  the 
two  kinds  of  the  battery  with  the  two  forms  of  the 
magnet,  in  my  paper,  in  Silliman's  Journal,  January, 
1 83 1,  and  clearly  to  state  that  when  magnetism  was 
to  be  developed  by  means  of  a  compound  battery  one 
long  coil  must  be  employed,  and  when  the  maximum 
effect  was  to  be  produced  by  a  single  battery  a  num- 
ber of  single  strands  should  be  used.  .  .  .  Neither 
the  electro-magnet  of  Sturgeon  nor  any  electro- 
magnet ever  made  previous  to  my  investigations  was 
applicable  to  transmitting  power  to  a  distance." 

The  complete  path  of  magnetic  flux  when  it  leaves 
a  magnet  at  its  north  pole,  and  again  enters  it  at  its  SSneS  **' 
south  pole,  after  having  traversed  the  region  outside  ^^^^ 
the  magnet,  is  called,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a 
magnetic  circuit.     A  magnetic  circuit  can  be  divided 
conveniently  into  two  parts ;  viz.,  that  which  is  found 
in  the  region  outside  the  magnet,  and  that  which 
exists  inside  the  magnet.     In  any  magnetic  circuit 
the  magnetic  flux  may  complete  its  path  through  a 
circuit  entirely  of  iron,   through  a  circuit  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  air,  or  through  a  circuit  entirely 
of  air.     There  thus  arise  three  kinds  of  magnetic  p^nric, 
circuits;  viz.,  the  ferric  magnetic  circuit,  where  thef^"^^^!^' 
flux  passes  entirely  through  iron;  the  aero-ferric JjJ^SeUc 
circuit,  where  the  flux  passes  partly  through  air  and  ci«^*»- 
partly   through    iron;    and   the   non-ferric   circuit, 
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where  the  flux  passes  entirely  through  air.  In  the 
electric  circuit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  strength 
of  the  electric  current,  as  determined  by  means  of 
Ohm's  law,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electro- 
motive force  acting  on  the  circuit  to  produce  a  flow 
of  electricity,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  elec- 
tric resistance  that  exposes  such  flow.  In  a  similar 
manner,  in  the  magnetic  circuit  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  flux  that  passes  is  proportional  to  the 
magneto-motive  force,  or  the  force  that  causes  the 
flow  of  magnetism,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  magnetic  resistance  of  the  circuit,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  to  the  magnetic  reluctance.  The 
practical  unit  of  magnetic  flux  is  called  the  weber. 
The  practical  unit  of  magnetic  reluctance  is  called 
the  oersted,  after  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnet- 
olf?hS^!^"  ism ;  and  the  practical  unit  of  the  magneto-motive 
ISI^eti^*  force  is  called  the  gilbert,  after  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  eariy 
writer  on  magnetism.     Just  as  in  the  electric  circuit, 

,  volts 

amperes  B  -r — 

'^  ohms 

SO  in  the  magnetic  circuit, 

gilberts 


cirrait. 


webers 


oersteds 


From  the  above  the  definitions  of  the  practical 
magnetic  units  can  be  readily  understood;  viz.,  the 
Definitions  webeT  is  cqual  to  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  that 
wciw.      is  produced  in  a  circuit  by  a  magneto-motive  force 
W'     of  one  gilbert  acting  through  a  magnetic  reluctance 
of  one  oersted;  the  gilbert  is  the  magneto-motive 
force  that  will  cause  a  magnetic  flux  of  one  weber 
to  pass  through  a  magnetic  circuit  against  a  reluc- 
tance of  one  oersted;  while  the  oersted  is  the  re- 
luctance which  will  limit  the  passage  of  magnetic 
flux  through  a  circuit  to  one  weber  when  under  a 
magneto-motive  force  of  one  gilbert. 
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Since  it  is  the  electric  current,  i.e.,  the  amperes, 
or  the  coulombs-per-second,  that  produces  magnetic 
flux,  we  can  express  the  M.  M.  F.  in  any  circuit 
by  the  current  strength  that  passes  through  the  mag-  J^„^ 
netizing  coils.  If,  for  example,  in  a  coil  of  a  given  Jj^Si^etl 
number  of  turns,  a  current  strength  of  say  one  am-  ^^^ 
pere  produces  a  certain  amount  of  magnetic  flux; 
then,  if  this  current  strength  be  doubled,  the  amount 
of  magnetic  flux  produced  will  likewise  be  doubled. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  number  of  turns  on  the  mag- 
netizing coil  be  increased,  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  coil  with  say  five  hundred  turns,  produces 
a  certain  flux,  a  similarly  wound  coil  containing  one 
thousand  turns  will  produce  twice  this  amount,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  magnetizing  current  passing 
through  it  remains  the  same.  An  ampere-turn,  that 
is,  a  single  conducting  loop  through  which  one 
ampere  of  current  is  passing,  can,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  a  unit  of  magneto-motive  force.  An  ampere-turn 
is  greater  than  a  gilbert,  being  equal  to  about  1.25 
gilberts. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  great 
increase  in  the  strength  of  magnetism  produced,  by 
a  given  magnetizing  current  traversing  a  magnetiz- ironcSre  ' 
ing  coil,  by  the  simple  introduction  of  a  bar  of  softmag^c* 
iron  within  the  coil.     Here  the  magnetizing  current  SSSaiThe 
is  the  same,  and  the  number  of  ampere-turns  is  the  tSlv^  ^ 
same.     The  only  difference  is  that  a  mass  of  soft 
iron  is  placed  inside  the  magnetizing  coil.     Since 
the  strength  of  the  magnetism  has  increased,  the 
amount  of  the  magnetic  flux  must  have  been  in- 
creased.    The  question,  then,  arises  where  the  extra 
magnetic  flux  comes  from.     Take,  for  example,  any 
non-ferric  magnetic  circuit,  such  as  that  of  the  prac- 
tical solenoid,  shown  in  Fig.  173.     How  can  we  ex- 
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plain  the  very  great  increase  in  the  magnetism  that 
has  resulted  fey  the  simple  introduction  of  a  bar 
of  soft  iron  within  the  solenoid? 

It  was,  at  first,  believed  by  some  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  that  immediately 
passed  through  the  circuit  when  the  iron  was  intro- 
m^eUsoL  duced,  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  magnetic  re- 
luctance of  the  circuit.  This  decrease  arose,  it  was 
urged,  from  the  fact  that  that  part  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  within  the  coil  was  then  occupied  by  the  core 
of  soft  iron,  which  possessed  a  much  greater  mag- 
netic permeability,  or,  in  other  words,  a  much  smaller 
magnetic  reluctance;  and  that  this  decrease  neces- 
sarily caused  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux.  It  was,,  however,  soon  pointed  out,  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  ferric  magnetic  circuit,  such  as  would  be 
produced  in  a  closed  iron  ring,  around  which  was 
wrapped  a  magnetizing  coil,  such  circuit  did  not 
lose  its  magnetism  on  the  opening  of  the  circuit, 
but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  flux  remained  in 
the  condition  which  is  known  as  residual  magnetism. 
Prime  and  For  this  rcason  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
m^Scuiar  increased  magnetic  flux  is  due  to  the  molecular  mag- 
SSP*  ^  nets  naturally  present  in  the  iron,  as  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  theories  of  magnetism; 
that  the  magnetizing  current  causes  all  these  molecu- 
lar magnets  to  become  aligned  and  to  point  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  so  that  there  is  added  to  the 
flux  produced  by  the  magnetizing  current,  and  some- 
times called  the  prime  flux,  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  aligned  or  structural  molecular  flux,  which  dcr- 
pends  for  its  amount  both  on  the  character  of  the 
iron  itself,  and  on  the  intensity  of  the  magnetizing 
flux.  This  explanation  thus  shows  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  magnetic 
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effects  produoed  l^  ffie  introduction  of  a  soft  iron 
core  into  an  active  solenoid. 

Various  forms  are  given  to  electro-magnets.  One 
of  the  simplest  of  these  consists  of  a  straight  bar  of  smiEht- 
soft  iron  introduced  within  the  magnetizing  coil.  ^Jo^IT" 
Here  the  direction  of  the  polarity  will  depend  both 
on  the  direction  of  winding  and  on  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  passes.  Generally,  however,  it 
is  preferable  to  bring  the  two  poles  of  the  electro-  h(^>— 
magnet  nearer  together,  thus  producing  a  magnet  of  " 


FrG.  iBi.— Simple  Honahac  Electro-H>Ki"t.  Not<  ho*  thai  the-  nugnet- 
UiDC  colli  on  the  Kpanle  less  are  wound  In  the  taMtt  dlrcnlon,  just  u  If  tbey 
had  been  wound  on  a  Hnicht  bu  aod  tbc  bu  aftcrmrd  beat  la  tlK  •Iuipe<rf 


a  horseshoe  type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i8i.  In  such 
cases  it  is  not  convwiient  to  cover  the  entire  bar 
with  the  magnetizing  coils.  It  is  easier  to  make  them 
in  two  separate  coils,  placing  one  coil  on  each  leg 
of  the  magnet,  as  shown. 

Where  two  separate  magnetizing  coils  are  used  two  mae- 
care  must  be  taken  to  so  connect  the  ends  of  the  coils  ^1^  ^ 
as  to  cause  the  current  passing  through  them  to  flow  ^lowru 
in  the  same  direction,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  182,  where  mu'^So'iiiid 
the  magnetizing  coils  a  and  b  are  c<xuiected  as  ifdinafam. 
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they  were  wound  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  nec- 
essary, so  that  a  single  north  pole  only  is  produced 
at  a,  and  a  single  south  pole  at  b,  and  a  neutral 
point  at  c. 


RelDcumce 

■bMmunet  Sincc  the  resistance  offered  by  air  to  the  pas- 
rtMrf™  ^*S^  °^  magnetic  flux  is  far  greater  than  the  resist- 
wniebi-bar  gnce  offered  by  iron,  the  reluctance  of  a  horseshoe 


Fig.  iSj.— HofBefilioe  Magne 
piajBeU.  Notr  that  the  Bepir 
■oft  iron,  placed  In  (food  con 


m^net  is  necessarily  less  than  that  of  a  straight  bar 
magnet.      Consequently,  the  amount  o£  magnetic 
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flux  will  be  g;reater,  and,  necessarily,  the  strength 
of  its  magnetism  greater. 

Electro-magnets,  produced  as  above  described, 
may  be  of  great  strength.     In  the  electro-magnet 
shown  in  Fig.  183,  the  magnet  is  suitably  supported 
on  a  wooden  frame,  and  provided  with  a  bar  of  soft  Eieetro- 
iron  called  the  armature,  placed  between  its  poles  at  to?^by 
A  and  B.     The  object  of  the  armature  is  not  diffi-2^™?^"" 
cult  to  understand.     Before  it  is  placed  on  the  mag-  Sim?**"*"' 
net  poles  a  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  formed™*"'*^ 
by  air,  or  the  magnetic  circuit  is  of  the  aero-ferric 
type.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  armature  is  placed 
on  the  magnet  poles,  the  entire  magnetic  circuit 


is  completed  throug^i  iron;  hence,  the  reluctance  of 
the  circuit  is  decreased,  and  the  strength  of  the 
flux  is  correspondingly  increased.  At  the  same 
time,  the  structural  magnetic  flux  of  the  armature 
is  added  to  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  magnet,  thus 
still  further  increasing  the  strength.  This  latter  is, 
in  all  probability,  one  of  the  principal  causes. 

Sometimes  the  horseshoe  type  of  magnet  takes 
a  cylindrical  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.   184,     This^^JlJj 
particular  form  of  electro-magnet  was  devised  by^™ 
Joule,  who  thus  describes  the  construction  of  his 
cylindrical  electro-magnet  in  a  paper  published  in 
August,  1840,  in  the  "Annals  of  Electricity"  : 
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"I  pfoceed  now  to  describe  my  electro-magnets, 
which  I  constructed  of  very  different  sizes  in  order 
to  develop  any  curious  circumstance  which  might 
present  itself.  A  piece  of  cylindrical  wrought-iron, 
eight  inches  long,  had  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter 
bored  the  whole  length  of  its  axis,  one  side  was 
planed  until  the  hole  was  exposed  sufficiently  to 
separate  the  thus  formed  poles  one-third  of  an  inch. 
Another  piece  of  iron,  also  eight  inches  long,  was 
then  planed,  and,  being  secured  with  its  face  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  planed  surface,  the  whole  was 
turned  into  a  cyhnder  eight  inches  long,  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  exterior,  and  one  inch  in  in- 
terior diameter.  The  larger  piece  was  then  covered 
with  calico  and  wound  with  four  copper  wires,  cov- 
ered with  silk,  each  23  feet  long  and  one-eleventh  of 
an  inch  in  diameter — a.  quantity  just  sufficient  to 
hide  the  exterior  surface,  and  to  fill  the  interior 
opened  hole," 


Fig.  1S5.— Iroaclad  Blectro-Magne 
roaodine  cbe  nu(^eililDg  coib  Chan) 
horKsboc  mognel. 


Still  another  modification  of  the  horseshoe  mag- 
net is  shown  in  Fig.  185.  Here  the  core  of  the 
magnet  takes  the  shape  of  a  single  straight  bar.  In 
order,  however,  to  bring  the  opposite  poles  close 
together,  and  thus  decrease  the  magnetic  reluctivity 
of  the  circuit,  as  well  as  to  add  structural  magnetic 
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flux  to  it,  one  of  the  poles  is  connected  with  a  casing 

of  soft  iron  placed  outside  the  magnetizing  coils,  and  xwogcn- 

extending  near  the  extremity  of  the  other  pole,  thus  ^i£^ 

bringing  the  two  poles  nearer  together.     This  form  °»«°«^ 

of  horseshoe  magnet  is  sometimes  called  an  ironclad 

magnet. 

Electro-magnets  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  arc 
intended.  They  may  either  be  magnets  designed 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  a  powerful 
attraction  for  their  armatures  at  fairly  considerable 
distances ;  or,  they  may  be  intended  mainly  to  possess 
considerable  power  of  drawing  or  holding  their  ar- 
matures to  their  poles. 

The  attraction  between  a  magnet  and  its  armature 
depends  both  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  flux 
in  its  circuit,  as  well  as  on  the  area  of  the  polar  sur-  Magncu 
faces  between  which  the  attraction  is  taking  place.  S^^Sbcir 
Its  greatest  increase  of  strength  for  thus  attracting  JJ^^t 
or  holding  its  armature  will  be  reached  when  the'**'*** 
polar  surface  has  been  increased  as  far  as  is  possible 
without,  at  the  same  time,  failing  to  maintain  as 
strong  a  flux  as  is  possible  between  the  poles  and  the 
armature. 

That  a  magnet  shall  possess  the  power  of  attract- 
ing its  armature  at  a  fairly  considerable  distance,  Jjjjfj^*" 
of  course,  necessitates  that  it  shall  be  of  the  aero- JJ^j^^'^t 
ferric  type.     For  this  reason,   since  its  magnetic  ^*j;2Sigff' 
reluctance  will  be  fairly  great,  the  magneto-motive  ******°*^ 
force  of  its  magnets  must  be  as  great  as  possible. 

Where  a  fairly  considerable  mass  of  iron  is  em- 
ployed with  powerful  magnetizing  coils,  electro- 
magnets of  wonderful   strength  can  be  obtained. 
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Some  idea  of  this  strength  may  be  seen  from  a  pow- 
erful electro-magnet  which  was  constructed  at  the 
United  States  Torpedo  Station,  at  WiUett's  Point, 
Long  Island  Sound.  Here  a  sixteen  foot  cannon, 
iS^ii^  containing  some  50,000  pounds  of  iron,  was  provided 
?J^o  with  a  huge  magnetizing  coil  ten  miles  in  length. 
ttuoD.  Yjjjg  gigautjj;  electro-magnet  had  5250  turns,  so  that 
with  the  magnetizing  current  employed,  which  was 
about  twenty-one  amperes,  the  flux  that  was  caused 
to  pass  through  this  mass  of  iron  was  that  produced 
by  a  magneto-motive  force  obtained  from  110,250 
ampere  turns. 


'.  S.  Toipedo  SUtiOD  on  Long 
e  siie  of  the  caaooa  balls  pendeaC  OD  Ihe  magnet 
pole  with  tbe  loldier  Btaoding  alODgiide  tbe  eun-magnet. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  this  flux,  to- 
«ro(  gether  with  the  aligned  or  structural  flux,  produced 
[J^  an  exceedingly  powerful  electro-magnet.  Even  at  a 
jnet.      (iistance  of  some  seventy  feet  from  the  gun,  the 
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intensity  of  flux  was  as  strong  as  that  produced 
by  the  earth's  magnetism.     The  general  appearance 
of  this  monster  electro-magnet  is  shown  in  Fig.  186.  iJJJ^?*' 
Here  a  number  of  cannon  balls,  each  of  which  weighs  ■>««*'«*'■ 
230  pounds,  are  seen  suspended  in  a  chain  from  one 
end  of  the  gun. 

The  ability   of  magnetic   flux  to   readily   pass 
through  the  human  body  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the 


case  of  the  above-mentioned  monster  gun  magnet. 
In  Fig.  187,  a  soldier  is  seen  standing  in  front  of  one 
of  the  poles.     The  magnetic  flux  is  passing  through  fc,?Jl^ig 
his  body  quite  readily,  as  evidenced  from  the  facthu^" 
that  heavy  spikes  of  iron  can  be  seen  in  the  figure '™''' 
as  supported  on  his  body  against  the  force  of  grav- 
ity.    When  an  armature  of  soft  iron  was  placed  on 
the  pole  of  the  gun  magnet,  it  required  the  united 
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efforts  of  some  sixteen  strong  men  pulling  at  a  rope 
and  tackle  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  magnet. 


SiUimui't 
description 
of  Henry's 
large  elec- 
tro>iikagiiet 


Henry's 
electro- 
magnet 
inPhllo- 
sophical 
Cabinet 
of  Yale 
College. 


It  will  be  understood  that,  with  the  extremely 
powerful  currents  that  can  readily  now  be  obtained 
from  large  dynamo-electric  machines,  the  strength  of 
the  electro-magnets  of  to-day  are  necessarily  far  in 
excess  of  those  which  were  produced  many  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  description  by  Silliman 
of  a  powerful  dectro-magnet,  made  by  Prof.  Henry, 
for  the  Yale  CoU^e  Laboratory,  in  1831,  shows  that 
extremely  powerful  results  were  obtained  even  in 
those  early  days : 

"Prof.  Henry,  on  a  soft  iron  bar  of  fifty-nine 
pounds  weight,  used  twenty-six  coils  of  wire,  thirteen 
on  each  1^,  all  joined  to  common  conductors  at  their 
opposite  ends,  and  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet.  This  appara* 
tus,  with  a  battery  of  four  and  seven-ninths  feet  of 
surface,  sustained  two  thousand  and  sixty-three 
pounds,  avoirdupois :  with  a  little  larger  battery  sur- 
face it  sustained  twenty-five  hundred  pounds.  This 
electro-magnet  was  constructed  for  Yale  CoU^c 
Laboratory,  in  1831,  and  is  still  among  their  instru* 
ments." 


In  order  to  produce  permanent  magnetization  in 
hardened  steel  it  is  necessary  that  sufficiently  power- 
ful magneto-motive  forces  be  employed  to  align  the 
Jf^S^ct-  molecular  magnets ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  requires 
^itoci       21  greater  force  to  do  this  in  hardened  steel  than  it 
m^iSic**^  does  in  soft  iron.     Various  methods  have  been  em- 
bars,  etc    ployed  f or  this  purpose.     We  have  purposely  waited 
before  describing  these  methods  until  the  principles 
of  electro-magnetism  were  more   clearly  set  forth. 


Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
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Strength  of  magnetism  in  a  hardened  bar  of  steel, 
powerful  electro-magnets  are  employed  for  mag- 
netizing, but  where  uniformity  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetization  is  the  principal  requirement,  as  in 
the  case  of  compass  needles,  permanent  magnets  are 
preferably  employed. 

Dr.  Gowan  Knight,  a  London  physician,  describes, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  1846,  a  method 
employed  by  him  for  the  magnetization  of  compass  mJtfSd'Jf 
needles.     This   method   consisted   in   placing  theS^Seei 
needle  to  be  magnetized  on  the  upper  surface  of  two  "***"**^ 
bar  magnets,  so  that  the  cup  provided  for  suspending 
the  compass  needle  came  exactly  midway  between 
the  two  opposite  magnet  poles  N  and  S,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  188.— Knight's  Method  of  Magnetizing  Steel  Needles.  Note  that  the 
I've  magnetizing  compound  magnets  M  and  M'  have  their  N  and  S  poles  sym- 
metrically  placed  as  regards  the  centre  of  the  bar  s  n  that  is  being  magnetized. 
During  this  motion  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  magnet  nsin.  place,  so  that  the 
poles  S  and  N,  of  the  magnetizing  magnets,  may  leave  it  simultaneously  at  its 
extremities. 


Fig.  188.  The  magnetizing  bars  are  then  with- 
drawn in  opposite  directions,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  Where  the  needle  is  small,  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  magnetizing  bar  will  be  sufficient,  but 
where  it  is  so  desired,  several  movements  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Where  stronger  effects  are  desired,  compound-bar 
magnets  are  employed  in  place  of  single-bar  magnets.  Method  of 
Two  of  such  compound-bar  magnets  may  be  usedSi^bar 
simultaneously,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189,  where  the  bar"**^°*^*' 
B  B',  to  be  magnetized,  is  rested  on  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  compound-bar  magnets  M  and  N,  placed 
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in  the  same  straight  line  at  a  distance  apart  some- 
what smaller  than  the  length  of  the  bar  to  be  mag- 
netized. Two  compound-bar  magnets  A  A',  having 
their  opposite  poles  separated  by  a  piece  of  wood,  are 
inclined  to  the  bar  B  B'  as  shown,  and  are  then 
Care  taken  "^ovcd  succcssivdy  f rom  One  end  of  the  bar  to  the 
thc^tuxSa.  other,  so  that  the  number  of  strokes  upon  each  half 
of  the  bar  shall  be  the  same.  When  the  last  stroke 
is  given,  the  united  poles  are  brought  to  the  middle  of 
the  bar,  and  are  withdrawn  perpendicularly.  If  so 
desired,  these  movements  may  be  repeated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bar  B  B'.     While  this  method  of 


Fig.  289.— Method  of  Ma^etizing  a  Bar  Magnet.    A  stmultaoeout  double 
magnetic  touch  of  the  magnets  A  and  A'  is  here  employed. 

magnetization  produces  powerful  poles,  it  is  objec- 
tionable from  the  fact  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken, 
the  magnet  will  be  found  to  possess  consequent  poles. 

In  all  cases  the  steel  is,  of  course,  properly  hard- 
ened before  magnetization.  Where  compound  mag- 
nets are  employed,  each  bar  is  separately  magnetized, 
and  then  placed  with  all  the  similar  poles  together. 

In  order  to  retain  their  magnetism,  permanent 
magnets  when  not  in  use  should  be  laid  aside  as 
SSSd  be    nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  in  which  they  would 
laid  away.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j£  £j.^  ^^  mowt^  like  a  magnetic  needle 

when  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 


How 
permanent 
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When  placed  near  each  other,  their  opposite  and  not 
their  similar  poles  should  face  each  other.  It  is  bet- «"  ^" 
ter,  however,  always  to  place  armatures  on  the  mag-  S^i^ 
net  poles.  Bar  magnets  can  best  be  kept  in  pairs, 
being  placed  one  over  the  other,  with  their  oi^site 
poles  together.  In  other  words,  the  magnets  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  earth's  flux  or  the  flux  of  neigh- 
boring magnets  shall  pass  through  them  in  the  same 
direction  as  does  their  own  flux. 

Where  electro-magnets  are  employed  for  mag- 
netization, their  poles  may  be  directly  applied  to  the 
bars  to  be  magnetized.  Sometimes,  however,  a  hol- 
low magnetizing  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  190,  has  a 


PiQ.  19a.— Use  of  Hollow  Magnctiilng  Coil  lor  Magoetiiing  Steel  But, 

strong  magnetizing  current  sent  through  it.     The 
bar  to  be  magnetized  is  then  introduced  into  the  hol- 
low coil,  and  moved  in  opposite  directions,  until  it^Jl^ 
is   sufficiently  magnetized.      Here,  however,  carej^^^"" 
must  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  magnet  from  the«p'""<?' 
coil  while  the  current  is  turned  on,  but  to  stop  itsJ^J^ 
motion  at  the  central  portion  of  the  coil,  and  then 
open  the  magnetizing  circuit,  when  it  can  be  safely 
withdrawn,  otherwise,  the  magnetism  produced  will 
be  unevenly  distributed. 

When  it  is  desired  to  produce  some  particular 
effect  in  any  part  of  a  magnetic  circuit  by  the  action 
of  the  magnetic  flux,  as,  fqr  example,  to  have  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  attract  an  armature  placed  near 
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them,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  the  flux  passing-  through  the  circuit  shall 
pass  between  the  magnet  poles  and  the  surface  of 
^Jgjj^  the  armature.  If  any  of  the  flux  passes  elsewhere 
gjj«n«^  outside  the  magnet,  it  will  be  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  drawing  or  attracting  the  armature.  It  may^ 
therefore,  be  called  useless  or  stray  magnetic  flux,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  leakage  flux,  or  sinq^ly 
magnetic  leakage.  For  example,  in  the  lines  of 
magnetic  flux  shown  in  the  case  of  the  permanent 
horseshoe  magnet,  in  Fig.  91,  leakage  flux  can  be 
seen  passing  between  the  sides  of  the  horseshoe  mag- 
net, above  the  poles  as  well  as  zt  the  poles.  All  that 
flux  which  fails  to  pass  through  the  armature  ts 
useless  for  all  purposes  of  acting  on  the  armature. 

We  have  already  referred  to  an  armature  of  soft 
iron  as  being  placed  across  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet. Sometimes^  however,  the  armature,  in- 
SSd  SdT'"  stead  of  being  thus  made  of  soft  iron,  is  formed  from 
afiSSiSres,  21  permanent  magnet  of  hardened  steel.  Such  an 
armature  is  said  to  be  polarized,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  an  ordinary  or  non-polarized  arma- 
ture of  soft  iron.  When  an  armature  of  soft  iron 
is  employed,  it  will  be  attracted  or  drawn  toward  the 
magnet  poles,  no  matter  whether  such  poles  possess 
north  or  south  polarity ;  but  where  such  an  armature 
is  polarized,  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  magnetizing  coils  of  the  electro-magnet 
will  cause  the  armature  either  to  be  attracted  or  re- 
pelled, according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
is  passing  through  the  magnetizing  coils.  Such  ar- 
matures are  employed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  variety 
of  electro-telegraphic  apparatus. 

The  polarized  armature  is  generally  placed  be- 
tween the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  instead  of 
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being-  placed,  like  the  ordinary  soft  iron  armature, 
over  both  poles.     Consequently,  the  movement  of  the 
polarized  armature  toward  the  north  or  the  south 
pole  of  an  electro-magnet,  between  whose  poles  it  S*S^- 
is  idaced,  will  depend  upon  the  dh-ection  of  the  cur-  {JSiriz<F°* 
rent  through  the  magnetizing  coils  of  such  electro-  S^^I^ 
magnet.     In  other  words,  a  change  in  the  direction  ^^"^ 
of  the  current  through  the  magnetizing  coils  will 
produce  a  change  in  the  pole  toward  which  the 
polarized  armature  will  be  attracted. 

When  the  magnetizing  coil  or  solenoid  is  provided 
with  a  movable  core  of  soft  iron,  the  device  is  called 


Fig.  iqz.— Krizik*8  Cores  for  Sucking  Magnets.    Note  that  in  all  these  Tarioua 
shapes  the  s^reatest  mass  of  the  soft  iron  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  cores. 


a  solenoidal  core.     Such  a  device  is  also  sometimes 
called  a  sucking  magnet.    Its  core  differs  from  the 
immovable  core  of  an  electro-magnet.     If  this  mov- 
able core  consists  of  a  bar  of  uniform  diameter,  when  soienoidai 
it  is  placed  inside  the  solenoid  coil  the  attraction  sS^'^g 
or  pull  will  not  be  of  the  same  strength  throughout  ^^^^ 
all  parts  of  the  solenoid.     It  is  greatest  when  the  bar 
is  just  entering  the  solenoid.     As  soon  as  it  passes 
the  middle  of  the  coil  the  pull  decreases ;  and  when  the 
centres  of  the  bar  and  the  coil  coincide  all  motion 
ceases,  since  both  ends  of  the  solenoid  attract  the 
movable  core  in  opposite  directions.     In  order  to 
obtain  as  nearly  a  uniform  pull  as  possible  through- 
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out  all  parts  of  the  solenoid,  soft  iron  cores  are  em- 
ployed, of  such  shapes  as  will  ensure  a  greater  mass 
SlS^for     of  metal  near  the  middle  of  the  bar.     Such  cores 
•oieaoidt.    ^j.  jj^j.g  j^j.^  called  Krizik's  cores.     They  may  assume 

a  great  variety  of  shapes  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  191. 


'  I 


ELECTRO-DYNAMIC   INDUCTION, 

OR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 
FROM  MAGNETISM 


CHAPTER  XXX 

FARADAY    AND    HIS    RESEARCHES    ON    THE    PRODUC- 
TION OF  ELECTRICITY  FROM   MAGNETISM 

"Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that 
Michael  Faraday  is  the  greatest  experimental  philosopher 
the  world  has  ever  seen.** — Profess(«  John  Tyndall 

WITH  the  single  exception  of  Oersted's  great 
discovery  of  the  production  of  magnetism 
from  electricity  there  has,  probably,  never 
been  a  single  discovery  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
that  has  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  the  electric 
arts  and  sciences,  and  has  proved  of  such  far-reaching 
value  to  the  world,  as  the  discovery  of  the  production  giS!?d£* 
of  electricity  from  magnetism,  made  on  the  29th  of  Au^ta9, 
August,  183 1,  by  Michael  Faraday.  This  discovery  *^^"* 
gave  to  the  electric  arts  the  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine, the  induction  coil,  the  electric  motor,  and  the 
alternating-current  transformer.  The  extended  use 
of  all  these  types  of  electric  apparatus  shows  how 
great  was  the  value  of  Faraday's  discovery.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  immortalized  the  man 
who  made  it.  Faraday's  discovery  should  indeed 
be  ranked,  in  importance,  before  the  discovery  of 
Oersted,  were  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  dependent  oa 
Oersted's  discovery. 

(516) 
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Faraday  was  by  no  means  the  first  who  believed 
gjgjjjn  that  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  electricity  from 
b2?5^°"  magnetism.  Many  before  him  had  endeavored  to 
J^^S^  do  so,  but  it  was  reserved  to  Faraday,  after  persis- 
netiMB.      ^gjj^  g^jj J  continued  efforts,  finally  to  solve  this  great 

problem. 

Faraday's  reasons  for  believing  that  electricity 
should  be  produced  from  magnetism  were  generally 
as  follows:  If  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current 
Baste  for  ^cts  like  a  magnet,  as  Oersted  had  shown,  then  such 
£ii^^'*  a  wire  should  be  able  to  produce  electric  currents  in 
conductors  placed  near  it.  Moreover,  since  electric 
currents  produce  magnetism,  so  magnetism,  on  its 
part,  should  be  able  to  produce  electric  currents. 

Faraday's  first  experiments  were  made  with  elec- 
tric currents.     It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in 
these  early  investigations  Faraday  made  a  mistake 
of  the  same  character  as  that  made  by  the  many 
investigators  who  preceded  Oersted  in  attempts  to 
obtain  magnetism  directly  from  the  voltaic  battery. 
Reason  for  They  failed  because  their  experiments  were  made 
FiSSfa?^   with  batteries  on  open  circuit.      Faraday,  at  first, 
firrt  experi-  ^\^^^\\y  failed  to  obtaiu  any  electrical  currents  in 

conductors  placed  near  other  conductors  through 
which  electric  currents  were  passing ;  or,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  call  them  for  convenience,  active  conduc- 
tors, because  he  did  not  look  for  results  until  the 
electric  currents  in  such  active  conductors  had  been 
fully  established. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  when  an  electric  cir- 
cuit is  closed,  some  little  time  is  required  before  the 
full  current  strength  is  established,  and,  in  the  same 
way,  when  an  electric  circuit  is  opened  it  requires 
some  little  time  for  the  current  strength  to  reach 
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lero.    It  is  only  while  the  current  strength  is  either 
increasing  or  decreasing  that  the  current  is  able  to 
produce  currents  by  induction  in  neighboring  con- 
ductors.    The  arrangements  which  Faraday  made^j^ 
in  order  to  induce  electric  currents  in  conductors  Faraday 

finally  suo 

placed  near  active  conductors,  were  correct  save  in  cecdcd  in 
one  respect  only,  and  this  was  the  important  one,  gjjjn^^ 
that  be  did  not  look  for  the  establishment  of  such  n*'*^- 
currents  until  the  current  flowing  through  the 
active  conductor  had  obtained  its  full  strength. 
Consequently,  he  failed  to  obtain  any  deflection  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  connected  with  the 
neighboring  circuit.  He  carefully  repeated  his  ex- 
periments in  various  ways,  undaunted  by  his  repeated 
failures.  Conceiving  that  possibly  he  was  not  oper- 
ating with  sufficiently  powerful  currents  in  his  active 
conductors,  he  employed  stronger  and  stronger  vol- 
taic batteries,  but  still  with  negative  results.  At 
last,  however,  nature  did  for  Faraday  what  she  al- 
ways is  ready  to  do  for  a  patient  investigator,  who 
will  intelligently  inquire  of  her — she  gave  him  a 
hint.  In  point  of  fact,  she  had  been  doing  so 
throughout  all  his  experiments,  but  this  time  Fara- 
day took  the  hint.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  sHght 
movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  both  at  the 
moment  of  making  or  completing  the  circuit,  and 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  or  opening  it. 


With  this  new  indication  before  him,  Fataday 
peats  his  experiments,  and  soon  makes  the  discovery 
which  immortalizes  his  memory.     He  observes  that, 
during  tiic  time  an  dectric  current  is  varjring  \n^^ 
strength,  Aat  is,  while  its  strer^h  is  either  increas-  f^*^^^. 
mg  or  decreasing,  it  will  produce  by  induction  ajj^o^. 
flow  of  efcctridty  in  a  neighboring  conductor,  and 
that,  moreover,  such  induced  current  continues  onfy 
while  the  current  strength  in  the  active  conductor 
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is  changing,  that  is,  while  it  is  either  increasing  or 
decreasing. 

As  the  result  of  a  number  of  careful  experiments, 
Faraday  soon  ascertained  that  the  electric  current 
thus  produced  by  the  induction  of  an  active  circuit 
?/iSd^  on  a  neighboring  conductor,  at  the  moment  of  mak- 
^m»Bt8.  i^&  ^^  circuit  in  the  active  conductor,  flows  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  active 
conductor,  that  the  current  produced  on  breaking  the 
circuit  flows  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the 
active  conductor.  He  called  induction  produced  in 
this  way  volta-electric  induction. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  important  fact  discovered 
in  his  experiments  on  the  induction  of  electric  cur- 
Eiectric      rents  in  neighboring  conductors,  that  it  was  only  in 
obuinS  by  dcctric  circuits,  the  strength  of  whose  currents  was 
S*iiS^««'  either  increasing  or  decreasing,  Faraday  soon  suc- 
cSnduJtore.  ceeded  in  obtaining  electricity  direct  from  magnets. 
He  did  this  both  by  moving  coils  of  insulated  wire 
toward  or  from  magnet  poles,  or  toward  or  from 
active  coils  of  wire.     He  found  that  the  currents 
were  induced  in  the  coils  only  while  the  coils  were 
moving  and  the  magnets  were  fixed;  while  the 
coils  were  fixed  and  the  magnets  were  moving; 
or,  while  both  were  moving  toward  or  from  each 
other.     In  all  such  cases,  however,  he  found  that 
the  currents  instantly  ceased  as  soon  as  the  mo- 
tions ceased. 

V 

In  order  to  show  that  the  electricity  produced  by 
efe^c'tricTty*  iuduction  from  magnets  or  active  conductors  dif- 
^u?cc"^     fered  in  no  respect  from  electricity  produced  by 
frictional    electric    machines,    voltaic   batteries,    or 
thermo-electric  batteries,  Faraday  employed  the  elec- 
tricity obtained  directly  from  magnetism  to  produce 
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all  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  electricity  from 
the  before-mentioned  sources.  In  this  way  he  ob- 
tained disruptive  sparks,  magnetized  steel  needles, 
and  deflected  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer.  At  first, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  chemical 
action  by  the  electric  current,  as  will  be  seen  from  a 
statement  made  by  him  in  Volume  One  of  his  "Ex- 
perimental Researches  in  Electricity" : 

"All  attempts  to  obtain  chemical  effects  by  the 
induced  current  of  electricity  failed,  though  the 
precautions  before  described,  and  all  others  that 
could  be  thought  of,  were  employed.  Neither  was 
any  sensation  on  the  tongue,  or  any  convulsive  effect 
upon  the  limbs  of  a  frog,  produced.  Nor  could 
charcoal  or  fine  wire  be  ignited.  But  upon  repeat- BSmF^- 
ing  the  experiments  more  at  leisure  at  the  Royal  Mrimenui 
Institution,  with  an  armed  loadstone  belonedncf  to  in^SS^**** 
Professor  Daniell  and  capable  of  lifting  about  thirty  ^' 
pounds,  a  frog  was  very  powerfully  convulsed  each 
time  magnetic  contact  was  made.  At  first  the  con- 
vulsions could  not  be  obtained  on  breaking  mag- 
netic contact ;  but  conceiving  the  deficiency  of  effect 
was  because  of  the  comparative  slowness  of  separa- 
tion, the  latter  act  was  effected  by  a  blow,  and  then 
the  frog  was  convulsed  strongly.  The  more  in- 
stantaneous the  union  or  disunion  is  effected,  the 
more  powerful  the  convulsion.  I  thought  also  I 
could  perceive  the  sensation  upon  the  tongue  and 
the  Aash  before  the  eyes;  but  I  could  obtain  no 
evidence  of  chemical  decomposition." 

We  know  now,  however,  that  when  sufficiently  p"^S?S 
strong  or  properly  commuted  such  currents  possess dynimk*" 
marked  powers  of  both  producing  an  electric  arc  be-  JS^Sbk  Sf 
tween  carbon  rods,  and  causing  chemical  action,  as?hem1Sa*^, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horsepower  of  electric  uS^SSi^" 
current  employed  every  day  in  the  different  parts  of  voSic ire*. 
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the  world  to  carry  on  various  electro-chemical  proc- 
esses>  abtmdantly  attest. 

Faraday  enjoyed  very  simple  apparatus  m  his 
early  experiments  in  this  field.     In  some  ol  these 
experiments  he  wraiq)ed  a  coil  ol  wire  aroirad  a  bar 
?hSScterof  o<  soft  iron,  and,  connecting  the  ends  of  this  coif 
Sm^5Sd    with  the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer,  as  shown  ia 
byTaradayji^^   j^^^  jj^  obscTved,  whcnevcr  the  ends  of  this 
soft  iron  bar  or  armature  were  placed^  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  formed  by  ar- 
ranging a  couple  of  bar  magnets  wkh  their  opposite 
poles  in  contact,  so  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  horse- 
shoe magnet,  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is 
deflected  in  a  certain  direction ;  but  that  if  the  arma- 


FiG.  193.— Simple  apparatus  employed  by  Faraday  in  the  production  of  elec* 

tricity  fi<om  permfcnent  ma^ets; 

tfure  remained  in  contact,  the  current  soon  ceased 
to  pass,  and  the  needle  came  into  its  positron  of 
Magneto,  rcst  as  whcn  no  current  was  passing.  As  soon, 
fnduction.  howcver,  as  the  armature  was  removed  from  the 
poles,  the  needle  was  deflected  in  the  opposite  dr- 
rection,showing  that  a  current  was  agafn  passing  but 
now  in  the  opposite  direction.  Faraday  called  these 
phenomena  magneto-electric  fnductibn,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  mduction  proxluced  by  elec- 
tric currents,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  called  volta- 
dectric  induction. 

Faraday  discovered  that,  by  employing  more  pow- 
erful- magnets,  he  could  readily  produce  currents  by 
induction  in  a  helix  by  merely  bringing  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  magnet  poles  without  touch- 
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ing  them,  and  that  the  current  produced  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  coil  toward  the  poles  was  in  the  oppo-  Jj^"  n^" 
site  direction  to  that  produced  by  its  being  moved  gJJ^^^ 
away  from  such  poles.  JSySiS- 

drawalof 
magnet 

We  must  not  fail,  before  concluding  this  extremely 
brief  description  of  Faraday's  researches,  to  call 
attention  to  the  form  taken  by  two  early  types  of 
extremely  important  electric  apparatus;  viz.,  the 
dynamo-electric   machine   and   the   induction   coil, 


Pig.  193. — Faraday'i  Disk  Dynamo,  the  fint  djrnamo-electric  machine  ever 
bttilt  Note  that  as  the  copper  plate  or  disk  is  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the 
large  arrow,  between  the  poles  «  and  x,  currents  are  produced  in  the  direction 
of  the  small  arrows.  These  currents  are  taken  from  the  copper  disk  by  the 
contacts  or  brushes  w  and  tu. 


or  the  alternating-current  transformer.  His  baby 
dynamo,  the  very  first  dynamo  the  world  ever  saw, 
resulted  from  his  investigations  in  the  production 
of  electricity  from  permanent  magnets.  It  con- 
sisted, as  shown  in  Fig.  193,  of  a  copper  plate,  so 
mounted  on  an  axis  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation,  SaSJ* 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  compound-bar  mag-  **^^°*™®' 
net,  so  as  to  cut  its  lines  of  force.  A  galvanom- 
eter, g,  was  connected  by  means  of  conducting  wires 
with  the  rotating  disk.  One  of  these  wires  was  pro- 
vided with  a  spring  contact,  which  pressed  against  the 
axis  of  the  disk,  and  the  other  with  a  similar  spring 


Faraday's 
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contact,  which  pressed  against  the  circumference 
of  the  disk.     Under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
disk  was  rapidly  rotated,  the  electro-motive  forces 
produced  in  it  caused  a  current  to  flow  from  the  axis 
^i^^St^oi  the  disk  toward  its  circumference,  and,  hence, 
SSSStt  °*  to  be  carried  c^  by  the  conducting  wires  connected 
fnStSSR  ^*t^  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer.     In  this 
^^'         way,  Faraday  converted  the  mechanical  energy  re- 
quired to  rotate  the  disk  into  electric  energy.    By  re- 
versing the  direction  of  rotation  of  tiie  disk,  the 
direction  of  the  current  produced  was  also  changed, 
such  current  now  flowing  from  the  circumference 
toward  the  axis  of  the  disk. 

This  early  type  of  dynamo  was  the  forerunner  of 

the  great  machines  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 

production  of  cheap  and  powerful  electric  currents. 

It  was  an  extremely  inefficient  machine,  and  no  little 

trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining  good  contacts 

for  carrying  off  the  currents  produced,  owing  to  the 

Troubles    difficulty  of  keeping  the  springs  in  firm  contact  with 

?ri^*'^   the  circumference  and  axis  of  the  disk.     Faraday 

contacts,     aftCTward   produced   dynamo   machines   in   which 

coils  of  wire  were  so  rotated  before  magnet  poles 

as  to  cut  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  as  is  done  in  the 

dynamos  of  to-day. 

The  early  form  given  to  the  induction  coil  or  alter- 
nating-current transformer  is  shown  in  Fig.  194. 
Here  the  coils  of  wire  A  and  B  were  wrapped,  as 
shown,  on  opposite  halves  of  a  soft  iron  ring.  One 
of  the  coils  A  was  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery, 
and  the  other  B  with  a  galvanometer.  It  was 
found  that,  whenever  the  current  b^an  to  flow  in  the 
coil  A,  a  current  was  produced  in  the  coil  B,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  in  a  given 
direction;  and,  whenever  the  circuit  was  brdcen 
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through  the  coil  A,  a  current  was  also  produced  in  B, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown  by  the  de- 


flection of  the  galvanometer  needle.     This  apparatus 

was  the  first  transformer  or  induction  coil  ever  prO"  5*  *^ '""  ■ 

duced.    In  another  form  of  early  transformer,  shown 


in  Fig.  195,  Faraday  wrapped  the  two  coils  of  wire, 
one  over  the  other,  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  in  place 
of  the  iron  ring  shown  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  name  of  transformer  is  now  given  to  this  ap- 
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paratus  because,  by  its  means,  it  is  possible  to  alter 
or  transform  the  electro-motive  forces,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  current  produced  by  any  electro- 
motive force  that  is  rapidly  changing  its  value. 
SeSS^i  Calling  the  coil  A,  Fig.  194,  through  which  the 
transformer  jn(jm,jjjg  current  flows,  the  primary  coil,  and  the 

coil  B,  in  which  the  current  is  produced  by  induc- 
tion, the  secondary  coil,  then  the  electro-motive 
forces  set  up  by  induction  in  the  secondary  coil 
will  compare  with  the  value  of  the  electro-motive 
forces  in  the  primary  coil,  very  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  relative  number  of  turns  of  wire 
on  each  coil.  If,  for  example,  the  primary  coil 
be  provided  with  fifty  turns  of  wire,  and  the  sec- 
ondary coil  with  five  hundred  turns  of  wire,  then 
the  electro-motive  forces  in  the  secondary  coil  will 
be  very  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  the  electro-motive 
forces  in  the  primary  coil.  If,  however,  the  primary 
coil  have  the  greater  number  of  turns,  then  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  electro-motive 
force  of  the  secondary  coil.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
Step-up  that  transformers  are  divided  into  two  different 
dS^^tSns- classes  called  respectively  step-up  and  step-down 
former*,  transformers.  In  the  former,  the  electro-motive 
forces  of  the  primary  coil  are  increased  in  the  cur- 
rents induced  in  the  secondary,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  decreased. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  intro- 
duction of  a  core  of  soft  iron  into  a  coil  of  wire,  in 
which  electro-dynamic  induction  is  taking  place, 
should  increase  so  markedly  the  amount  of  the  in- 
duction. A  core  of  soft  iron,  from  its  greater  mag- 
netic permeability  than  the  air  which  it  replaces, 
offers  a  far  better  path  through  whidi  the  Ikics  of 
magnetic  force  can  complete  their  circuit.  Con- 
sequently,  a   greater   amount  of  the  flux  passes 
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through  the  core,  and  thas  decreases  the  amount  of 
useless  or  leakage  flux.     But  there  is  another  and 
far  more  important  reason  for  this  increase  in  the^^£*~° 
intensity  of  the  induction.     With  the  introduction  f^^^^^^** 
of  the  soft  iron  core  into  a  magnetic  circuit  there  is  J^SJ^ 
added,  to  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  produced  by 
the  magnetizing  current,  a  still  greater  amount  of 
aligned  or  structural  flux,  derived  from  the  iron 
core  when  all  its  molecular  magnetic  circuits  are 
aligned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  add  their  flux  to  the 
prime  flux  of  the  magnetizing  circuit.     The  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux 
thus  introduced  into  the  circuit  will  account  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  increased  amount  of  electro- 
dynamic  induction. 


Fig.  X96.— Apparatus  employed  by  Faraday  f  or  obtainincr  electric  spark  by 

iadoctive  effects  of  pcrmane&t  magnet. 

In  his  experiments  on  magneto-electric  induction, 
Faraday  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  disruptive  spark 
discharge  from  a  permanent  magnet.     He  did  this  SW^ 
by  placing  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  around  a  magnet  SiMdV 
near  one  of  its  poles,  and,  arranging  its  terminals  SISfc**" 
as  shown  in  Fig.  196,  he  succeeded,  by  driving  the 
magnet  rapidly  through  the  core  by  means  of  a  blow 
from  a  hammer,  in  inducing  electro-motive  forces 
in  the  coil,  which  set  up  a  current  that  discharged 
itself  in  a  disruptive  spark.     Faraday  thus  describes 
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this  experiment  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Ex- 
perimental Researches": 

"About  twenty  feet  of  silked  copper  wire  were 
made  into  a  short  ring  helix,  on  one  end  of  a  paste- 
board tube,  through  which  a  cylindrical  magnet  an 
^SnetL^  inch  in  diameter,  could  move  freely ;  one  end  of  the 
J{l£k**      helix  wire  was  fastened  to  a  small  amalgamated 
appumtuB.  copper  plate,  and  the  other  end  bent  roimd  so  as  to 
touch  this  plate  perpendicularly  upon  its  flat  sur- 
face, and  also  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
magnet  was  passed  through  the  cylinder  it  should 
come  against  this  wire,  and  separate  the  end  from 
contact  with  the  plate.     The  consequence  was  that 
whenever  this  action  was  quickly  performed,  the 
magneto-electric  spark  appeared  at  the  place  of  dis- 
junction. 

"My  apparatus  was  placed  horizontally,  and  a 

short  loose  plug  of  wood  was  put  into  the  end  of  the 

cylinder,  so  that  the  disjunction  at  the  plate  should 

take  place  at  the  moment  the  end  of  the  magnet 

was  passing  through  the  helix  ring,  that  being  the 

Spid  ^pen- most  favorable  condition  of  the  apparatus.     The 

circ^ftwL  magnet   was   driven   with   a   sharp   quick   motion 

obtained.    ^j^j-Q^g]^  ^j^^  cylinder,  its  impetus  being  overcome,  as 

soon  as  the  spark  was  obtained,  by  an  obstacle  placed 
at  a  proper  distance  on  the  outside  of  a  movable 
wire.  From  the  brightness  and  appearance  of  the 
spark,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  both  ends  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  were  employed,  and  a  jogging  mption 
were  communicated  to  the  light  frame  carrying  the 
helices,  a  spark  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  which 
down  to  this  time  have  been  obtained  with  magnets 
of  a  certain  power,  would  be  produced.'' 

We  have  thus,  necessarily,  from  want  of  space, 
given  an  extremely  brief  description  of  Faraday's 
exceedingly  valuable  work  in  tihis  department  of 
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science.     In  addition  to  his  researches  in  electro-dy- 
namic induction,  he  made  numerous  experimental  pj^^^4 
investigations  in  other  branches  of  electricity  and^^JJin. 
magnetism.     These  researches  are  recorded  in  three  ▼"*'«»t»o«^» 
magnificent   volumes,  termed   "Faraday's   Experi- 
mental Researches  in  Electricity,"  volumes  that  wfll 
well  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Without  stopping  any  further  to  trace  Faraday^s 
investigations  in  the  production  of  electricity  from 
magnetism,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire,  from  theBjq>iana- 
standpoint  of  to-day,  just  what  it  was  that  Faraday  fS^^s 
was  doing  in  his  experiments ;  how  the  movements  Jhe'uiSt 
of   conductors   toward   or   from   magnets,   or  the**'     *^* 
movements  of  magnets  toward  or  from  conductors, 
could  produce  electric  currents;  why  electric  cur- 
rents were  produced  only  during  the  motion  of  the 
magnet  or  conductor,  or  at  the  moment  the  current 
in  the  active  conductor  was  either  increasing  or 
decreasing  in  strength. 

As  we  all  know,  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  conductor  produces  circular  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  encircling  the  conductor.     It  would  ap- 
pear to  follow,  therefore,  that  anythir^  which  would 
set  up  such  circular  lines  of  magnetic  force  around  a  concise 
conductor  should  produce  an  electric  current  in  such  S AS^  of 
conductor.     Now  this  is  what  Faraday  did.     He  mat  *^* 
discovered  the  conditions  under  which  such  magnetic  "^''^^' 
whirls  are  set  up  around  conductors.     He  showed 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the  movement 
off  coils  of  wire  either  toward  or  from  magnets. 
Expressed  in  a  few  words,  Faraday's  great  discovery 
consisted  in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  set  up  such 
magnetic  whirls,  and  thereby  produce  electric  cur- 
rents, magnetic  flux  must  be  caused  to  cut  or  pass 
through  conductors;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing. 
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that  conductors  must  be  made  to  cut  or  pass  through 
magnetic  flux.  Just  how  these  magnetic  whirls  are 
set  up,  or  why  they  should  be  set  up,  the  world  is 
as  ignorant  of  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Fara- 
day. What  we  do  know  is,  that  whenever  magnetic 
flux,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  is  produced, 
passes  through  conductors,  such  conductors  have 
circular  magnetic  flux  produced  around  them,  and, 
consequently,  electric  currents  flowing  through 
them. 

The  production  of  electric  currents  by  the  passage 
of  magnetic  flux  through  conductors  is  generally 
pr^lSid    called  electro-dynamic  induction.     Here,  as  in  the 
dyMm£°*  case  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  any  of  the 
iaducuon.   different  electric  sources  already  described,  what  is 
in  reality  produced  is  not  electricity  directly,  but 
electro-motive  forces,  that  tend  to  set  the  electric- 
ity in  motion.     This  is  also  the  case  with  electro- 
dynamic   induction.     By   its  action   electro-motive 
forces  are  set  up,  and  these,  in  turn,  produce  an  elec- 
tric current  in  any  circuit  on  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  act. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  when  the  magnetic  flux 
of  a  permanent  or  an  electro-magnet  is  employed  to 
SjSiy      produce  electro-dynamic  induction,  that  either  the 
JttSl^lb.of  magnet  or  the  conductor  can  be  moved,  so  as  to 
acS^cin  cause  the  magnetic  flux  to  pass  through  the  conduc- 
iteii^Srtic  tor.     At  first  sight,  however,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  un- 
S?J)iffr**  derstand  how  this  cutting  of  the  conductor  by  lines  of 
fng^^^*^"    magnetic  force  is  brought  about  in  the  case  of  a 
ductors.     conductor  placed  near  another  conductor,  through 
which  a  current,  whose  strength  is  rapidly  varying, 
is  passing.     The  following  consideration,  however, 
will  remove  this  difficulty.     When  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  passing  through  any  conductor,  the  lines  of 
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magnetic  force  which  it  produces  surround  such  con- 
ductor. As  the  current  strength  gradually  increases 
from  nothing  up  to  its  full  value,  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  increase  in  number,  and  move  outward 
or  away  from  the  axis  of  the  conductor.  While 
the  current  strength  in  the  circuit  is  decreasing,  the 
number  of  the  circular  lines  of  magnetic  force  de- 
crease, and  the  flux  contracts,  or  moves  inward  to- 
ward the  axis  of  the  conductor.  Now  these  lines 
of  expanding  or  contracting  magnetic  force  will 
necessarily  cut  or  pass  through  any  conductor 
placed  in  their  neighborhood,  and  this  catting  will 
necessarily  set  up  electro-motive  forces,  and,  conse- 
quently, currents  in  the  conductor. 

Faraday's  rank  as  an  experimental  philosopher  is 
recognized  generally  all  over  the  world.  In  his  case, 
unlike  those  of  many  of  the  world's  greatest  dis- 
coverers, his  ability  was  generally  recognized  by  his  reco^Ld 
contemporaries.  As  early  as  1824,  he  was  elected  tempomin 
one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  1825.  His  membership  in  foreign  learned 
societies  increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1844,  he  was 
a  member  of  no  less  than  seventy  such  societies. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 


VARIETIES   OF   ELECTRO-DYNAMIC   INDUCTION 

"Any  displacement  of  the  relative  positions  of  a  closed  cir- 
cuit, and  of  a  current  or  magnet,  develops  an  induced  current, 
the  direction  of  which  is  such  as  would  tend  to  oppose  the 
motion." — ^Lbnz's  Law 


HERE  are,  generally,   four  different  ways 

in  which  a  conductor  may  be  moved  across 

dSSS-****'    *        magnetic   flux,    or   magnetic   flux   moved 

fiSSSwi.   2icross  a  conductor,  so  as  to  set  up  electro-motive 

forces,  and,  consequently,  currents  therein. 


Dynamo- 
electric 
induction. 


Magneto- 
electric 
induction. 


In  the  first  place,  a  conductor  may  be  moved 
across  the  flux  produced  by  a  magnet,  so  that  it 
passes  through  or  cuts  such  flux.  The  conductor, 
therefore,  has  an  electro-motive  force  and  current  set 
up  in  it.  Induction  produced  in  this  way  is  called 
dynamo-electric  induction. 

In  the  second  place,  magnetic  flux  may  be  moved 
across  a  conductor  by  the  motion  of  the  magnet, 
or  by  the  motion  of  an  active  electric  circuit,  so 
that  the  flux  of  the  magnet  or  of  the  circuit  may  cut 
the  conductor,  and  thus  set  up  electro-motive  forces 
and  current  therein.  Induction  produced  in  this 
way  is  called  magneto-electric  induction. 


In  the  third  place,  the  expanding  and  contracting 

JJdicUon.   ^^^^  of  magnetic  force  that  are  set  up  around  the 

axis  of  a  conductor  when  the  current  passing  through 
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it  is  rapidly  increasing  or  decreasing  in  intensity, 
may  be  caused  to  cut  or  pass  through  a  neighbor- 
ing conductor.  In  this  manner  electro-motive  forces 
and,  consequently,  currents,  are  set  up  in  the  conduc- 
tor. Induction  produced  in  this  way  is  called 
mutual  induction,  from  the  fact  that  each  circuit 
tends  to  induce  electro-motive  forces  in  the  other. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  expanding  or  contract- 
ing lines  of  magnetic  force  set  up  around  a  conduc- 
tor, the  strength  of  the  current  passing  through  Eduction, 
which  is  undergoing  rapid  variations,  may  cut  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  conductor  itself,  and  so  tend  to 
set  up  electro-motive  forces  and  currents  therein. 
Induction  produced  in  this  way  is  called  self-induc- 
tion, or  inductance. 

The  value  of  the  electro-motive  forces  produced 
by  electro-dynamic  induction  depends  upon  the  rate 
at  which  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  pass  through 
or  cut  the  conductor.     In  other  words,  the  strength  SLvs'u  ' 
of  the  induced  E.M.F.'s  depends  on  the  number  yiS?o?the 
of  lines  of  magnetic  force  that  so  pass  through  orB!iS!F\»s 
cut  the  conductor  in  a  given  time,  say  a  second.  S?rS»ed. 
Anything  that  causes  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  lines  that  thus  cut  the  conductor  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  electro-motive  forces  induced.     It 
will  be  evident  that  such  increase  can  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  strength  or  density  of  the  magnetic 
field.     It  can  also  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  speed 
with  which  the  wire  or  magnet  is  moved,  as  well  as 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wire  or  conductor 
that  is  exposed  to  the  cutting. 

Since,  in  all  practical  cases  of  electro-d3mamic  in- 
duction, the  wire  is  made  in  the  form  of  conducting 
loops,  another  way  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
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electro-motive  forces  produced  is  to  determine  the 
viiucof  quantity  or  amount  of  flux  with  which  such  con- 
dcfl'n^ni  ducting  loops  are  filled  or  emptied  in  a  given  time 
°^^^'^3'j  during  the  motion.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  all 
ftoiSJh''*  devices  for  producing  electro-dynamic  induction  con- 
JS^*^"'  sist,  practically,  of  means  for  alternately  filling  and 
emptying  conducting  loops  with  magnetic  flux ;  the 
greater  the  number  of  such  loops,  the  greater  the 


Fig.  197.— Fleming'!  Hand  Rule  (or  remembering  tbe  direction  of  the  B.H.F, 


density  of  the  magnetic  flux  that  can  be  utilized  for 
their  alternate  filling  and  emptying,  and  the  greater 
the  speed  with  which  such  filling  and  emptying  is 
carried  on,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  dectro-rootive 
forces  produced. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  directions  of  the  E.M.F.'s 
produced   by  electro-dynamic  induction   from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  cutting  of  magnetic  flux.     This 
direction  is,  perhaps,  best  remembered  by  means 
of  a  rule  called  Fleming's  hand  rule.     Suppose  the 
right  hand  be  held  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  £^J^i' 
197.     Then,  if  a  conductor  be  moved,  in  the  same^f^f*^" 
direction  as  that  in  which  the  thtunb  points,  at  right  rmlf/i*' 
angles  across  the  magnetic  flux,  which  is  assumed  to  *"**'»****• 
be  passing  in  the  direction  indicated  by  that  in  which 
the  forefinger  points,  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  will 
have  a  direction  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  middle 
finger  points. 

A  simple  modification  of  Fleming's  hand  rule, 
which  will,  perhaps,  make  it  easier  to  remember  the 


Dttufion  ^  ^wtntik 


] 


M. 


Fig.  198.— Modification  of  Fleming*!  Hand  Rule. 


directions  of  the  induced  E.M.F.'s  consists  in  cut- 
ting a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig*  198, 
and  marking  it  as  there  indicated.  If  the  arm  P 
be  bent  upward  at  the  dotted  line,  there  will  thus 
be  obtained  the  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  representing  respectively  the  thumb,  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
preceding  figure.    These  axes  may  be  employed  in 
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{dace  of  the  hand  in  the  ai^Ucation  of  Flemb^s 
rule. 

We  may  determine  the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.'s 
so  produced  from  the  standpoint  of  the  filling  or 
emptying  of  conducting  loops  with  flux  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule ;  viz. : 

R^fEu-ding  the  conducting  loop  as  -the  face  of  a 
drttt-*"  watch  held  directly  facing  an  observer,  if  ihe  flux 
d>»<Xiof  in  filling  this  loop,  pass  through  it  in  the  same  direc- 
iBduMdin  tion  as  does  the  light  which  passes  from  the  watch 
loopJ!   "    face  to  the  observer's  eye,  the  induced  E.M.F.'s 


set  up  around  the  loop  will  have  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hands  of  the  watch.  If,  however,  the 
flux,  in  filling  the  loop,  be  entering  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  induced 
E.M.F.  will  have  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  hands  of  the  watch.  Where  the  loops  Etre 
emptied  of  magnetic  flux  the  direction  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  produced  are  the  same  as  those  obtained 
by  filling  the  loop  with  flux  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  rule,  suppose  ttie  con- 
ducting ring,  Fig.  199,  be  beld  at  rest  in  *he  poBi- 
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tion  A  above  the  poles  of  the  permanent  horseshoe 
magnet    Then,  since  no  change  is  occurring  in  the 
quantity  of  flux  that  is  flowing  through  the  loop,  no 
change  occurs  in  the  E.M.F.     But,  if  it  be  moved  5*2?**" 
downward,  or  toward  the  magnet  into  the  denser  S'dUjSi'n 
portion  of  the  field,  more  flux  will  pour  through  it,  S^dSSj 
and  an  E.M.F.  will  be  produced  whose  direction,  in-  meSto^*" 
dicated  by  the  arrows,  is  in  accordance  with  the  pre-  &TSf ** 
ceding  rule.     Moreover,  the  value  of  this  E.M.F.  "*'"*^ 
increases  until  the  loop  reaches  a  position  near  the 
magnet  where  the  amoimt  of  flux  is  greatest.     If 
now  the  motion  be  continued  downward,  where  the 
density  of  flux  is  less,  the  flux  will  commence  to 
pour  out  of  the  loop,  and  a  change  will  take  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  produced,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.     If  the  movement  of  the  loop  now  be 
directed  upward,  the  E.M.F. 's  produced  will  be  those 
indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure. 


It  is  on  the  rate  at  which  the  conducting  loop  is 
being  filled  with  and  emptied  of  magnetic  flux,  and 
not  on  the  amount  or  quantity  of  such  flux,  that  i 

the  value  of  the  E.M.F. 's  produced  depends.      A 
rapid  motion  through  a  weak  field  will  produce  aVajiucof 
higher  E.M.F.  than  a  slow  motion  through  a  dense  dependent  ! 

field,  provided  the  rate-of-change  in  the  amount  oi^gcot  ! 

flux  that  is  alternately  passing  into  and  out  of  the 
loop  is  higher  in  the  second  case  than  it  is  in  the 
first.  For  this  reason,  in  d)aiamo-electric  machines, 
any  increase  in  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  armature 
increases  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  produced  in  it. 

There  is,  in  reality,  no  difference  between  dynamo- 
electric  induction,  where  a  conductor  is  moved  across 
magnetic  flux,  and  magneto-electric  induction, 
where  the  flux  either  from  a  magnet  or  from  an  ac- 
tive conductor,  is  moved  across  another  conductor. 
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The  difference  in  the  terms  is  merely  for  greater 
convenience  in  describing  similar  phenomena  pro- 
duced  by  practically  the  same  cause;  viz.,  the  filling 
and    emptying    of    conducting    loops    with    mag- 
iJJi^'ia  netic  flux.     An   interesting  example  of  dynamo- 
l^^*^  electric  induction,  where  the  E.M.F.'s  are  produced 
jySfJ^by  the  movement  of  a  conducting  wire  across  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  earth  itself,  can  be  seen  by- 
means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  200.     Here  a 
coil  of  wire  containing  many  separate  turns  is  shown 
mounted  so  as  to  be  rapidly  rotated  in  the  earth's 


Pio.  »!.— Drnamo-EleetTlc  ladocllML    Nne  tkac  the  B.H.P.'*  hoc  an 
produced  by  the  raa^ecjc  flux  of  cbe  eanb  pjuslog  into  and  oat  of  the  coiJ  of 


field.  In  this  manner,  being  alternately  filled  with 
and  emptied  of  the  earth's  flux,  it  has  E.M.F.'s  and, 
consequently,  currents,  generated  in  it. 

Magneto-electric  induction  is  very  readily  exper- 
imentally demonstrated.  If,  for  example,  the  per- 
manent steel  bar  magnet  A  B,  Fig,  201,  be  rapidly 
,  thrust  into  a  hollow  coil  of  insulated  wire  D,  the  ter- 
minals of  which  are  connected  with  the  galvanometer 
G,  the  galvanometer  needle  will  show  the  presence 
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of  a  current  in  D  by  the  movement  of  the  galvanom- 
eter needle  in  a  cert»n  direction.  The  rapid  with- 
drawal of  the  magnet  A  B  from  the  coil  wilt  also  pro- 
duce a  current,  but  now  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  its  first 
movement.  In  all  cases  these  currents  contimte 
only  while  the  magnet  is  moving.  As  soon  as  the 
magnet  comes  to  rest,  the  needle  of  the  galvanom- 
eter returns  to  its  original  position  of  rest,  thus 


J 


U  by  tnovemcDi  of  magnet  in 


showing  that  no  current  is  flowing.  Moreover,  the 
value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  produced  is  greater  the  more 
rapid  the  motions  of  the  magnet  into  and  out  of  the 
coil  D.  If  these  movements  take  place  slowly,  the 
galvanometer  needle  will  indicate  small  E.M.F.'s, 
and,  consequently,  small  currents  by  the  small  ex- 
tent of  its  motion ;  while,  if  the  movements  take  place 
rapidly,  a  greater  galvanometer  deflection  indicates 
the  setting  up  of  greater  currents  by  induction. 
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If  the  coil  D  be  provided  with  a  core  consisting  of 
a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  shown  in  Fig.  202,  the 
motion  of  the  magnet  toward  and  from  the  core  will 
produce  in  E.M.F.'s  and  currents  the  same  direction 
as  were  produced  by  its  motion  toward  and  from  the 
hollow  coil,  only  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  and  cur- 
rents produced  will  be  greater,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  soft  iron. 


1 


Jl 


Fra.  n.—BOect  of  praance  of  (oft  irm  core  Inalde  coU  of  Fig.  ui. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  causing  the  flux 
of  an  active  conductor  H'  to  be  moved  toward  and 
from  the  hollow  conducting  coil  H,  Fig.  203  as  were 
obtained  by  the  movements  of  the  magnet  P. 

RciitiTe  ^-^  "^  "''^  consider  the  directions  of  the  E.M.F.'s 
rfkSJiXg  produced  by  these  different  means,  above  referred 
J^'k'w.  to.  Calling  the  coil  H'  through  which  the  in- 
ducing current  is  passing,  the  primary  coil,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  transforming  coil  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  Fig,  194,  and  the  coil  H  in  which  the 
E.M.F.'s   are  induced,    the  secondary   coil,    then, 
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when  the  primary  coil  is  moved  toward  the  second- 
ary coil,  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  primary. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  primary  coil  is  moved 
away  from  the  secondary  coil,  the  current  induced  in 
the  secondary  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the 
primary.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  magnet  shown 
in  Fig.  20I.  When  this  magnet  is  pushed  into  the 
hollow  coil  D,  the  current  induced  in  the  coil  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  elec- 
tric currents  that  are  assumed  by  Ampere's  theory 


TtG.  ■o^.—Currenli  induced  ia  lUtionaJT  coil  bj  moTenu 
MdU  that  u  the  *ct)it  coil  H'  li  tbrnst  down  over  the  coll 
oer  needle  it  dcBected  in  *  ceniUn  direcdon,  aod  tlut  n 
wltbdrawn  Irom  H  the  needle  ii  deflecLed  in  the  oppoaile  di 


to  produce  such  magnetism.  When  the  magnet  is 
drawn  out  from  the  hollow  coil,  the  direction  of 
the  current  produced  in  such  coil  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  amperian  currents  required  to  produce  the 
magnet  pole. 

The  direction  of  the  currents  produced  by  dy- 
namo-electric  induction    can   be   deduced   from    a  J-; 
consideration    of    the    principle    of    the    conserva-J^ 
lion  of  energy.    This  was  pointed  out  by  Lenz,  and 
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is   known   in   science  as   Lenz's  law.     Whenever 
electric  energy  is  produced  by  any  means,   it  is 
necessary  that  some  other  form  of  energy  be  ex- 
pended.    Consequently,  the  production  of  electric 
energy  by  motion  either  of  conductors  past  magnets, 
or  of  magnets  past  conductors,  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  mechanical  energy  required  to  obtain 
such  motions.     We  know,  from  the  researches  of 
Ampere,  that  electric  currents  possess  the  power  of 
o/^£eS»8°"  attracting  or  repelling  other  electric  currents,  accord- 
direcuon  of  ^^S  ^^  ^^^  direction  in  which  such  currents  flow,  and 
prSu°<«d    *^^^  magnetic  flux  is  capable,  in  a  similar  manner, 
meSuot    o^  attracting  or  repelling  magnets,  according  to  the 
active  coils.  (jij.^^jQj^5  Qf  ^jjg  magnetic  flux  produced  by  each. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  produce  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  the  coil  H  of  Fig.  203,  by  moving  the  coil  H' 
toward  H,  an  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy  is 
necessary.  Consequently,  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent produced  by  such  motion  in  H  must  be  such  as 
would  repel  the  current  in  the  coil  H',  thus  rendering 
it  necessary  that  energy  be  expended  in  moving  the 
coil  H  toward  H',  despite  this  repulsion.  But  we 
have  seen,  in  electro-dynamics,  that  parallel  electric 
currents  repel  each  other  when  flowing  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Consequently,  we  would  expect  that 
the  direction  of  the  current  produced  in  the  second- 
ary coil  H,  by  the  motion  of  the  primary  H'  toward 
it,  should  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  primary  coil,  and  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case. 

Lenz's  law  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  follows: 
The  direction  of  the  current,  produced  in  any  case  of 
electro-dynamic  induction,  is  such  as  will  tend  to 
oppose  the  motion  by  which  it  is  caused. 

Now,  applying  Lenz's  law  to  the  case  of  the  cur- 
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rent  produced  by  withdrawing  the  primary  from  the 
secondary,  we  would  expect  that  the  direction  of  the 
current  induced  in  the  secondary  should  be  the  same 
as  that  produced  in  the  primary,  which  we  find,  by 
experiment,  to  be  actually  the  case.  Parallel  currents 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  attract  each  other,  and 
attraction  between  two  coils  would  render  it  neces- 
sary to  expend  energy  in  withdrawing  or  separating 
them.  It  is  the  energy  thus  expended  which  appears 
as  electric  energy  in  the  secondary  coil. 

In  all  the  different  cases  that  we  have  considered 
of  electro-dynamic  induction,  the  E.M.F.'s  are  in- 
duced in  the  conductor  only  while  changes  are  oc-sicctric 
curring  in  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  entering  or  SSSS? 
passing  out  of  the  conducting  loops.     Such  was  the  mouon  1"* 
case  while  the  conducting  loop  of  Fig.  199  was  be-****""^** 
ing  filled  with  or  emptied  of  magnetic  flux,  as  it 
was  moved  toward  and  from  the  poles  of  the  per- 
manent  horseshoe   magnet.      Such    was   the   case 
while  the  magnet  of  Figs.  201  and  202  was  either 
approaching   or   moving   away    from    the   hollow 
conducting  coil;  and  such  was  also  the  case  while 
the  coil  of  wire  of  Fig.  203,  was  moved  toward  or 
from  the  secondary  coil. 

An  actual  motion  of  either  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  coil,  however,  is  not  necessary  in  order  Motion  of 
to  produce  induced  E.M.F.'s.     In  cases  of  mutual  S'^uSct- 
induction,  currents  are  induced  by  means  of  the  ex-  Lefte  SSi 
panding  and  contracting  lines  of  magnetic  force  that  SSuSSS! 
follow  rapid  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  the  primary  coil. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  both  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  coils  be  placed  on  the  same  core,  by 
being  wound  one  on  top  of  the  other,  as  shown  in 
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Fig-.  204,  and  that  the  terminals  of  the  primary  coil 
be  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the  voltaic  cell, 
and  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  be  connected 
taducUoD.  with  the  galvanometer  G,  Suppose,  moreover,  that 
means  are  provided  for  rapidly  making  and  break- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  terminals  of  the  voltaic  cell, 
by  means  of  a  key,  or  by  lifting  either  of  the  ter- 
minals of  the  voltaic  cell  out  of  one  of  the  mercury 
cups  g  or  £*.  Then,  the  following  may  be  demon- 
strated, viz.: 


FlC-  floi- — AppiTHtuft  lor  dcmonslmtlng  mucuiU  inductioa. 

That  at  the  moment  of  closing  or  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  primary  a  momentary  current  will  be  in- 
ofcurrl^  duced  in  the  secondary  coil,  in  a  direction  opposite 
Ep^u'wL  to  that  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  primary 
induction,   ^^jj      'Yhis  will  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  in  a  certain  direction. 

That,  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  circuit  of 
the  primary  coil,  a  current  is  induced  in  the  second- 
ary coil  that  has  the  same  direction  as  the  current  in 
the  primary.  This  will  be  indicated  by  the  gal- 
vanometer needle  now  moving  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  it  moved  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit through  the  primary  coil. 

As  in  all  the  other  cases  of  electro-dynamic  induo 
tion,  these  are  but  momentary  currents,  only  flow- 
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ing  while  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  is  either  in- 
creasii^  from  nothing  up  to  the  full  strength  thatJJjIS^^ 
the  voltaic  cell  is  capable  of  sending  throi^h  the  cir-  SJjduiea'''' 
cuit,  or  while  it  is  decreasing  from  this  full  strength  =""""»■ 
to  zero. 

In  the  induction  coil,  or  the  inductorlum,  we  find 
one  of  the  practical  applications  of  mutual  induc- 
tion. This  coil  forms  a  variety  of  step-up  trans- 
former, in  which  the  secondary  has  a  length  fariniiueu™ 
greater  than  that  of  the  primary.  Gansequently,  doeiorium. 
the  E.M.F.'s  produced  by  induction  in  the  secondary 
may  be  so  far  increased  as  to  be  capable  of  causing 
disruptive  sparks  to  pass  through  fairly  considerable 
lengths  of  air.     Coils  of  this  description  have  been 


Pia.  us.— Ratamkorfi'i  Induction  Coil  or  iDduGtarium. 

devised  by  a  number  of  investigators,  such  as  by 
Henry,  Page,  Masson,  Callan,  Sturgeon,  Ruhm- 
korff,  and  Ritchie. 

The  Ruhmkorff  induction  coil  is  shown  in  Fig.  Ruiunkota 
205.  The  primary  coil  consists  of  a  few  turns  ofcoii. 
thick  copper  wire,  and  the  secondary  coil  of  very 
many  turns  of  fine  wire.  The  secondary  turns  are 
sometimes  thousands  of  times  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  turns  in  the  primary,  and,  in  the  case  of  very 
large  coils,  may  be  formed  from  a  wire  several  hun- 
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dred  miles  long.  The  primary  wire  is  wound  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  coil  or  helix.  Inside  of  this  coit 
is  placed  a  soft  iron  core,  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate  iron  wires.  The  primary  coil  is  insulated 
from  the  secondary  by  means  of  a  thick  cylinder  of 
glass  or  hard  rubber.  The  secondary  wire  is  wound 
on  the  outer  surface  of  this  cylinder. 

Necenity  Owiug  to  the  great  length  of  wire  employed  in 
fiu^rireiii  ^uch  secoudarfes,  it  is  necessary  that  very  fine  wire 
d^iStl*^  be  employed,  since,  otherwise,  the  coil  would  be- 
come so  large  as  to  be  removed  too  far  from  the 
influence  of  the  expanding  and  contracting  mag- 
netic flux  produced  in  the  primary  coil.  The  ends 
or  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  are  brought  out 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  coil,  and  are  connected 
with  the  posts  S  and  S. 


Mercary 


In  order  to  ensure  a  rapid  increase  and  decrease 

in  the  strengfth  of  the  primary  current,  its  circuit  is 
**'**^- '     rapidly  made  and  broken  by  means  of  some  device,  in 

this  case  by  means  of  a  mercury  break,  shown  at  G. 

A  device  called  a  commutator,  for  readily  changing 
commttut-  the  direction  of  the  battery  current  through  the 

primary,  is  shown  at  the  nearer  right-hand  corner 

of  the  figure. 


ing  key. 


In  large  induction  coils,  the  number  of  turns  of 
ScondaiT  ^^^  sccondary  wire  is  so  much  greater  than  the  num- 
toriS^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^  primary,  that  the  voltage  of  a  battery 
E.lSfF.  capable  of  producing  only  a  comparatively  few  volts 
JtrenSh**'  c^^  be  raised  or  transformed  many  thousands  of 
priS^  times.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  here  that, 
circuit.  since  the  resistance  of  a  long,  thin,  primary  circuit 
is  necessarily  high,  the  strength  of  the  current  pro- 
duced in  the  secondary  will  be  considerably  smaller 
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than  the  strength  of  the  current  which  flows  through 
the  primary. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s,  pro- 
duced in  any  variety  of  electro-dynamic  induction, 
is  due  to  the  rate  at  which  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  either  cut  the  conductor,  or  pass  into  or 
out  of  the  conducting  loops.  In  the  case  of  mutual 
induction,  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  produced  will, 


Flo.  106.— Cfrcnit  coDDecCioni 


therefore,  depend  on  the  suddenness  or  the  quickness 
with  which  the  current  can  be  both  started  and 
stopped  in  the  primary  coil.     In  order  to  decrease  e'm.f?'* 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  spark  produced  Sd°cuio 
on  breaking  the  circuit  in  the  primary  continues,  n^^jtt 
and  thus  increase  the  value  of  the  E.M,F.'s  pro-  ^IS"*" 
duced '  in  the  secondary,  the  terminals  of  a  con-  c5i!*'' 
denser  C,  C  are  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the  in- 
duction coil,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  206.     In 
this  same  figure  will  also  be  seen  the  various  con- 
nections of  the  induction  coil.    The  soft  iron  core 
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Construc- 
tion of 
condenacr 
employed 
in  Ruhm- 
korff  coil. 


is  shown  at  J  I,  the  primary  wire  is  shown  at  P  Py 

and  the  secondary  wire  at  S  S. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  terminals  of  the 
battery  B,  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  pri- 
mary circuit,  and  that  the  other  terminal  is  connected 
to  the  battery  through  the  terminals  of  the  coo- 
denser  C,  C.  The  condenser  consists  of  a  number  ot 
sheets  of  tin-foil  placed  over  one  another,  and  insu- 
lated  by  means  of  sheets  of  paper  soaked  in  paraflfine, 
or  by  sheets  of  oiled  silk,  placed  between  alternate 
sheets  of  tin-foil.  The  tin- foil  sheets  project  over  the 
edge  of  the  pile,  at  one  side,  at  s,  y,  s'^  and  ^"',  Fig. 
207,  and,  at  the  opposite  side, at  c^c',c'^and  c'",so  that 


Fig.  ao7.— C^nstaructton  of  condenser  employed  in  induction  coil. 


Action  of 
automatic 
circuit 
breaker. 


when  joined  by  binding  screws,  all  the  odd  pairs 
form  one  coating  of  a  single  condenser,  and  all  the 
even  pairs  the  opposite  coating.  The  device  shown 
at  H  O,  is  called  an  automatic  circuit  breaker,  em- 
ployed for  rapidly  and  automatkally  breaking  and 
making  the  circuit  of  the  primary  coiL 

The  automatic  circuit  breaker  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  an  examination  of  Fig.  208.  Here 
a  soft  iron  armature  B,  placed  directly  opposite  the 
core  of  the  Ruhfnkorff  coil,  is  supported  by  a  stiiE 
spring  C,  and  is  so  introduced  into  the  circuit  o£ 
the  battery,  as  is  better  shown  in  Fig.  ao6,  iiaA 
the  circuit  is  closed  whenever  the  pksAwmi  csxEh 
tact  points  0a  the  endg  q£  D  andlB  tondi  eadr  other. 
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As  soon  as  this  happens,  the  battery  current  flows 
through  the  primary  circuit  and  makes  the  iron  core 
an  electro-magnet.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  ar- 
mature of  soft  iron  B  is  drawn  or  attracted  toward 
the  core  of  the  induction  coil,  thus  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  primary.  The  core  of  the  induction  coil, 
instantly  losing  its  magnetism,  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring  C  causes  it  to  move  back,  and  again  closing 
the  contact,  again  sends  a  battery  current  through 
the  primary  coil,  and  is  again  attracted  to  the  iron 
core.     In  this  form  of  interrupter  the  makes  and 


CIrcait  Breaker,  with 

breaks  of  the  primary  circuit  follow  one  another 
so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  musical  note. 

Some  Ruhmkorff  induction  coils  have  been  made 
of  great  size.     One,  constructed  by  Apps,  for  Spot- 
tiswoode,  had  its  secondary  coil  formed  of  twoRuh^koti 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  very  thin  wire.     This  "ppJ/or 
coil  gave  sparks  at  its  secondary  terminals  of  forty-  wood**" 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  length  through  air,  when 
its  primary  was  traversed  by  the  current  from  a 
battery  of  thirty  ordinary  Grove  voltaic  cells. 

Currents  are  induced  in  the  secondary  of  induc- 
tion coils  both  at  the  moment  of  making  and  break- 
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ing  the  circuit.     The  direct  current  induced  on  the 
opening  of  the  primary  circuit  is  of  shorter  duration 
SfiSSS*^  and  of  higher  electro-motive  force  than  the  inverse 
iSdlbT^    current  produced  at  the  moment  of  making  or  clos- 
i^USTof    ^^S  ^^^  circuit  of  the  primary.     If  the  secondary 
coHi!**^"    terminals  are  separated  by  an  air  space,  the  direct 
current  passes  in  excess  of  the  inverse  current,  es- 
pecially if  the  resistance  is  increased  by  a  greater 
length  of  air  space  between  the  electrodes. 

The  current  from  a  Ruhmkorff  induction  coil 
produces  a  variety  of  effects,  characteristic  of  high 
RuhSorii  potential  discharges.  The  physiological  effects  are 
J^J;^  very  marked.  Discharges  can  be  obtained  from 
large  coils  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  death. 
In  smaller  quantities  such  discharges  are  employed 
in  electro-therapeutics,  and,  when  intelligently  ad- 
ministered, produce  valuable  results.  The  heat- 
ing effects  are  manifested  by  raising  to  incandes- 
cence thin  cOTiductors  of  high  resistance,  placed 
between  the  electrodes. 

Very  beautiful  luminous  effects  are  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  powerful  induction  coils,   either 
Luminous  through  Ordinary  air,  or  through  vacua.     In  mod- 
du^fy^"  erately  high  vacua,  vacuous  spaces,  such,  for  ex- 
S)a**S^°'^  ample,  as  in  the  egg-shaped  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  209, 
charges.     ^^^^  bcautiful  lumiuous  effects  are  produced  by  the 
discharges  from  powerful  coils.     If  these  discharges 
are  permitted  to  pass  while  the  vessels  are  being 
exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump  or  mercury 
pump,  at  first,  when  the  vacuum  is  very  low,  the 
spark  passes  in  the  form  of  a  slender  discharge  be- 
tween the  electrodes;  when  the  vacuum  becomes 
higher,  a  mass  of  light  fills  the  vessel.    This  light  has 
the  color  of  a  reddish  purple.    At  certain  pressures, 
especially  if  the  vessels  have  been  exhausted  after 
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a  small  quantity  of  alcc^l,  carbon  disulphide,  or 
other  sirfwtance  has  been  introduced,  the  luminous 
discharge    assumes    the   peculiar    stratified    condi-fJ^S 
ticMi  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  209,"'*'' 
and  before  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  dis- 


charge of  Leyden-jar  batteries.  The  approach  of 
a  finger  of  the  hand  to  one  side  of  the  vessel  while 
the  luminous  discharge  is  taking  place,  causes  a 
remarkable  deviation,  as  shown  in  the  vessel  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 

When  the  terminals  of  a  large  induction  coil  are 
connected  with  the  opposite  coatings  of  a  Leyden 
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jar  by  conducting  wires  i  and  d,  Fig.  210,  a  constant 
dischai^e  by  the  wires  c  and  e  is  obtained,  the  dis- 
charge taking  place  between  m  and  n.  Suc^  dis- 
charges are  much  shorter  than  when  the  Leyden 
jar  is  not  employed,  but  they  are  exceedingly  bril- 
liant, and  are  attended  by  a  deafening  sound. 


The  expanding  and  contracting  lines  of  magnetic 
force  produced  around  the  axis  of  a  conductor,  when 
the  currents  passing  through  it  are  rapidly  imder- 
circnn-     going  changes  in  strength,  may  be  caused  to  cut  or 
SJS^      pass  through  parts  of  its  own  circuit,  and  thus  pro- 
iSi^k?"  duce  self-induction  therein.     When  the  circuit  takes 
aim^l"     the  shape  of  a  single  straight  conductor,  the  return 
of  which  is  also  formed  by  another  single  straight 
conductor  parallel  to  the  first,  the  effects  of  self- 
induction  are  almost  absent ;  but,  when  the  cc«iduc- 
tor  is  closely  coiled  on  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  coil  or 
helix,  then  the  effects  of  self-induction  may  become 
well   marked,   especially   if   the  coils   are  wound 
around  a  core  of  soft  iron  wires,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  electro-magnet. 
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If  the  terminals  of  a  single  voltaic  cell  be  con- 
nected to  an  electro-magnet,  practically  no  spark 
will  be  seen  on  making  or  closing  the  circuit;  but, 
on  breaking  the  circuit,  a  bright  spark  will  occur,  SSSf*^ 
and,  if  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the  electro-  ^°Sr* 
magnet  be  great,  and  a  fairly  powerful  current  beJSfbi^°ng 
flowing  through  its  magnetizing  coils,  the  E.M.F.eS^°' 
and  "current   produced   by   sdf-induction   may   be  "*•"•'• 
sufficiently  great  to  give  a  severe  shock  to  a  person 
holding  the  terminals  of  the  electro-magnet  in  his 
hands. 

The  electric  currents  thus  produced  by  self- 
induction  are  called  extra  currents.  The  current 
produced  on  making  the  circuit  flows  in  the  op- 
posite  direction  to  the  current  flowing  through  theaumti. 
coils,  and  thus  delays  the  establishment  of  the  full 
current  strength  in  the  circuit.  That  produced 
on  breaking  the  circuit  flows  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current  through  the  coil,  and  thus  tends  to 
prolong  the  passage  of  the  current,  or  to  oppose  its 
cessation.  This  latter  extra  current  appears  as  a 
bright  spark  of  far  greater  E.M.F.  than  that  of  the 
current  which  produces  it.     We  will  see  that  extra  5^ 

direct  cur- 

currents  produced  by  self-induction  tend  to  greatly  gnt  on 
retard  the  speed  of  signalling  in  electro-magnetic  wtouh 
telegraphy,  from  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  oppose  powerful, 
either  a  rapid  increase  or  a  rapid  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  flowing  over  the  telegraph 
lines. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
extra  current  produced  on  breaking  the  circuit  of  a  ^^^  ^^ 
coil  of  many  turns,  wound  around  a  soft  iron  core^ 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  apparatus  where  gas-jets 
are  ignited  by  means  of  electric  sparks  in  an  appa- 
ratus called  the  spark  coil    The  q?ark  coil  consists 
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of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  wrapped  around  a  core 
consisting  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  that  is 
introduced  in  the  hollow  core  represented  in 
Fig.  211. 


/ 


Pig.  hi.— Spark  Coil  employed  In  IcaitinE  Gu-jeti. 

Extended  researches  both  in  mutual  and  self- 
induction  were  carried  on  in  the  United  States  at 
a  comparatively  early  date  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.  During  these  investigations, 
Henry  found  that  when  a  current  from  ten  voltaic 


Pro.  iia.— Henry'*  Coils  loi  dcmonitralinB  phenomena  of  SeU-indnctloc. 
Note  thai  additional  splrala  or  coils,  i  and  c,  were  proTlded  la  ibaw  the  eflctt 
Ibe  lencth  of  tbe  coils  bad  on  Ihe  E.Af  .F,  of  the  sparks  produced. 

cells  was  passed  through  a  spiral  of  copper  wire, 

^  ^  some  five  miles  in  length,  the  discharges  produced 

j»fp™"-  were  too  powerful  to  be  taken  with  safety ;  that  when 
'  the  current  from  a  battery  consisting  of  six  very 

small  vohaic  cells  was  sent  through  this  spiral,  the 


DiicharEet 
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discharge  was  sufficient  to  give  a  shock  to  twenty- 
six  people,  placed  in  single  circuit  by  joining  hands. 
The  simple  but  exceedingly  efficient  method  em- 
ployed  by   Henry  for  obtaining  these  effects,   is2S"J'affle 
shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  212,  where  an  ordi-^ 
nary  file,  d,  has  one  end  inserted  \n  one  of  the  poles  ciirci?* 
of  a  single  voltaic  cell,  and  one  terminal  of  a  long 
coil,  a,  composed  of  a  flat  copper  ribbon,  inserted  in 
the  other  pole  of  the  cell.     By  rapidly  moving  the 
other  end  of  the  coil  over  the  file  a  series  of  succes- 
sives  makes  and  breaks  were  produced,  the  discharges 
following  the  successive  breakings  manifesting  them- 
selves by  bright  sparks. 


or 


Fig.  3x3.— Henry's  Coils  for  producing  phenomena  of  Mutual  Induction. 

By  employing  a  series  of  coils  formed  of  copper 
ribbon  alternating  with  helices  of  insulated  wire  of 
fine  copper,  Henry  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  Henrv* 
a  secondary  current  induced  by  a  primary,  could  act  mitu^ 
to  produce  other  induced  currents  of  the  second, '"^^^^^^"^ 
third,  fourth,  and  so  on,  as  high  as  the  ninth  order ; 
thus,  the  flat  spiral  A,  Fig.  213,  receiving  a  rapidly 
broken  current  from  a  battery  produced  induction 
currents  in  B.  If,  now,  B  is  connected,  as  shown, 
with  the  second  flat  spiral  C,  it  may  be  made  to 
act  inductively,  and  thus  produce  tertiary  currents 
in  the  coil  D. 

The  discharge  from  a  Ley  den  jar,  if  sent  through 
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a  co{^r  spiral,  will  induce  currents  in  a  second 
Muimcd-.  "'PP"'  spiral  placed  near  it.  Matteucci  demon- 
S^^  strated  this  fact  by  connecting  the  coatings  of  a 
^tl^i^.  Leyden  jar,  I,  Fig.  314,  with  the  tenninals  of  a  cop- 
^  per  wire,  A,  spirally  wound  on  the  surface  of  a  disk 

of  gutta-percha.     He  showed  that,  under  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  would 
produce  currents  by  induction.  On  the  discharge 
of  the  Leyden  jar  through  A,  a  shock  will  be  given 
to  a  person  grasping  the  handles  h,  h,  connected 
with  the  second  spiral  B.  The  intensity  of  this 
shock  varied  with  the  distance  between  the  spirals 
A  and  B. 
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Compound  Bar  Magnet,  344 
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Consequent  Magnetic  Poles.  487 

Conservation  of  Energy,  Helmholtz  on 
Doctrine  of,  403 

Conservation  of  Energy,  Tyndall  on  the 
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Contact  E.M.F.'8,  345 
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Circuited  Voltaic  Cells,  ^57 

Contact  E.M.F.'s  Produced  by  Mercury 
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Contact  Force,  Thermo- Electric,  436 
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Contact  Series,  E.M.F.'s  Produced  by, 
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